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DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT ON THE SILK TRADE. 





In the last session of Parliament, 
Mr Courtenay, the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, represented that 
he would examine the operation of the 
new system on the Silk Trade, &c. 
with a mind rendered as free from pre- 
conceived opinions as a sheet of blank 
paper. He, however, took care to in- 
timate at the same moment, that he 
was a member of the Free-trade sect. 
Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, the President of 
the Board of Trade, exhibited similar 
conduct. While this was the case 
with them, Mr Goulbourn, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, warned Parlia- 
ment against inferring from the lan- 
guage of Mr Courtenay, that any 
change of system was intended ; and 
assured it, that Ministers only requi- 
red time to give proofs of their devo- 
tion to Free Trade. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr Peel likewise declared 
it to be their intention to take the path 
of Mr Huskisson. 

These uncouth and irreconcilable 
differences rendered it sufficiently ob- 
vious that the professions of the Board- 
of-Trade Ministers were not of the 
smallest value. We were fully con- 
vinced at the time, that no examina- 
tion of the kind named by Mr Courte- 
nay was intended. This gentleman 
possibly spoke in sincerity ; we cannot 
assert that he did not; but that his 
superiors prompted or permitted him 
so to speak, solely for purposes of pub- 
lic delusion, is a matter on which we 
have no doubt whatever. The two 
speeches he has delivered in the pre- 
sent session, might almost justify the 
suspicion that ‘he has been strictly 
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| we or from acquiring the least 
nowledge touching the Silk Trade ; 
for they certainly display an absence 
of such knowledge alike perfect and 
extraordinary. Mr Fitzgerald’s speech 
abundantly warrants the opinion that 
Government has never looked at the 
state of the trade with the intention 
of doing any thing beyond completing 
what Mr Huskisson commenced. 

The distress which prevailed to a 
large extent in the Silk Trade in the 
last session, continued to increase, and 
at the commencement of the present 
one, it had risen to a magnitude per- 
fectly appalling. Mr Fyler made his 
motion in the House of Commons for 
a committee to enquire into its causes 
under these circumstances. Three 
years ago, the trade was deprived of its 
monopoly over the home market—the 
only market it possessed—and ever 
since it has been in great suffering. 
At the beginning of the term it was 
overwhelmed with bankruptcy and 
want; for somewhat more than a year 
it revived a little, but its revival would 
not allow profits to the masters, or 
a sufficiency of necessaries to the work- 
men ; and then it again sunk into the 
extreme of wretchedness. During this 
term several millions of capital were 
lost in it, and numbers of the manu- 
facturers were utterly ruined. At the 
moment when the motion was made, 
half a million of people engaged in it 
were struggling with loss, ruin, hunger, 
and nakedness. 

Its members, who were necessarily 
much better acquainted with the work- 
ing of the-change of system, and the 
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nature of their business, than other 
people, almost unanimously ascribed 
their sufferings to the change, and 
stated themselves to be prepared to 
establish their conviction by conclu- 
sive proof. Appearances were through- 
out in favour of their conviction. 
While they possessed this superiority 
in point of knowledge, their sincerity 
was wholly above doubt. 

The case, looked at with regard to 
the collective interests of the empire, 
was this: A most important mapu- 
facture, which employed many mil- 
lions of capital, and half a million of 
souls, was demonstrably in the deep- 
est distress ; and was represented, on 
the best authority, to be in imminent 
danger of extinction. Public morals, 
revenue, and every publicinterest,were 
sustaining severe injury from the 
wretchedness of so large a part of the 
population. Touching the part of the 
community more immediately interest. 
ed, it was this: Half a million of the 
King’s British subjects were enduring 
the most bitter evils, which they al- 
leged had been brought on them by 
the acts of Government, and were sup- 
plicating Parliament for enquiry and 
relief. 

‘The body of the nation believed the 
allegations of the petitioners. 

With the full knowledge of all this, 
Ministers opposed the motion. If they 
had enquired, according to the profes- 
sions made in the last session by the 
President and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and had been satisfied 
that a Parliamentary enquiry would 
establish the correctness of their own 
opinions—if they had not been persua- 
ded that such enquiry meee fully 
prove the ruinous operation of the 
change of system—they would have 
supported the motion with great zeal, 
in order to rid themselves of odium, 
and disabuse the public mind. No 
man of common sense can arrive at 
any other conclusion. This abun- 
dantly justifies our preceding remarks 
on their conduct. 

When we look at what the House 
of Commons was intended to be in re- 
gard to both the nation and the indi- 
vidual—at the state of the manufac- 
ture and of the souls engaged in it, 
and at the professions of Ministers in 
the last session and their conduct in 
the present one—when we look at all 
this panges with the fact, that rigid, 
impartial, dispassionate enquiry was 
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only prayed for, we are lost in asto- 
nishment that this House could ven- 
ture, on any ground whatever, to re« 
ject the motion. It, however, did re« 
ject it almost unanimously. Not only 
the interested Minister, ex-Minister, 
and foreign merchant—not only the 
party slave, the mercenary hireling, 
and the crack-brained visionary—but 
even the professed enemies of free 
trade, voted against it. Measares 
which, according to the asseverations 
of the silk manufacturers, would not 
only deprive them of profits, but utter< 
ly destroy their capital, were, in the 
sheence of all proof to the contrary, 
supported by land-owners who regu- 
larly insist that they ought not to be 
deprived of rents, and that their land 
ought not to be rendered worthless. 

Such are the signs of the times; and 
terrible are the things which they shew 
to be approaching. 

On examining the reasons on which 
the House made its decision, we will 
look first at the speech of Mr Vesey 
Fitzgerald. His argument against 
compliance with the motion was, that 
it would increase the distress of the 
Silk Trade, and encourage the preva- 
lent belief that Parliament intended 
to return to the system of prohibition. 

If enquiry had caused an increase 
of distress, it would have fallen exclu- 
sively on those who supplicated for it. 
They were, masters and workmen, 
anxious to have it with all its risks. 
This might suffice for the first part of 
his argument ; but we will add more. 
There is no man possessed of the 
least knowledge of business, who does 
not know that compliance would have 
yielded considerable instantaneous be~ 
nefit to the trade. The throwsters and 
manufacturers, from the belief that it 
would lead to some change or other in 
their favour, would have set their 
hands to work, to accumulate stocks 
at a cheap rate while wages were so 
low. Nothing but the impression that 
a change of a pernicious character 
would flow from it, could possibly 
have caused it to produce injury ; and 
could not have given birth to such an 
impression. 

And now, what effect had Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s speech? It greatly enlarged 
the distress. In proof, we may cite a 
case mentioned by Mr Fyler, in which 
it caused a manufacturer to discharge 
two hundred of the four hundred 
workmen he employed. 
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As to the belicf which had bedn 
spread that the old system would be 
returned to, we will inform Mi Fitgs 
gerald what gave rite to it. Not only 
did Lord Ellenborough, and other 
subordinate members of the Ministry, 
express themselves in public strongly 
against Free Trade before they reached 
office, but those who are above them 
said what amounted to the same in 
private society. When the Wellings 
ton Ministry was formed, the system 
for official men to eat their words and 
trample on their principles was un- 
known ; therefore it was believed that 
the influential part of this Ministry 
would act on the opinions in office, 
which it had affected to hold out of it. 
In addition to this, Mr Huskisson and 
Mr Grant had declared, that if the 
new system should work perniciously, 
it ought to be abandoned ; atid the 
world saw that it was working perni-+ 
ciously. Further, the professions 
made by Mr Fitzgerald and Mr Cour- 
tenay in the last session, connected 
with the existence of the distress, 
were in themselves sufficient to create 
the belief. But if the latter had been 
encoutaged by a committee, what evil 
would this have produced? None. 
The committee would not have de« 
stroyed hopes, without proving them 
to be unjust. 

How an argument like this of the 
President of the Board of Trade ha 
pened to be even addressed to the 
House of Commons, we cannot tell. 
Official men, in these days, vettture 
on most unaccountable exploits. The 
House, however, not only listened to 
it, but admitted its validity, and in 
consequence refused to enquire whe- 
ther measures which it determined to 
pass would or would not confiscate the 
Property, and take away the bread, of 

undreds of thousands of people. 


Mr Fitzgerald says—“ I lament to 


say, that the petitioners have been led 
to think that a departure from that 
system (the prohibitory one) has 
caused their distress, and that a re- 
turn to it would remove the cause. 
This has been impressed upon them 
by too many who are eapable of reason« 
ing better, and who ought to have dis« 
abused them.” 

This venomous insinuation comes 
with an excessively ill grace from a 
member of the Wellington Ministry— 
from one of those men who, when they 
were out of office; were willing to join 
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in giving currency to the impression 
from one of those Ministers who so 
recently made such a revolting dis- 
play of every thing that honest men 
would shun, on the Catholic Question,. 
It is below further notice. The mems- 
bers of the Silk Trade are of necessity 
far better acquainted with the opera~« 
tion of the new system on their busi< 
ness than other people; and many of 
the documents they have put forth 
contain much more talent and correct 
knowledge than can be found in any 
of the speeches of Mr Huskisson, Mr 
C€. Grant, or Mr Vesey Fitzgerald ; 
yet we are to be persuaded that they 
are the blind instruments of men 
wholly unconnected with, and anxious 
to delude, them! This will mislead 
no one. 

We will for a moment defer no« 
ticing Mr Fitzgerald’s doctrines touchs 
ing consumers and consumption, and 
now look’ at his grand cause of the 
distress ; this is neither more nor less 
than overtrading. The change of 
system has produced benefit, and not 
injury; the import of foreign silks 
has increased, not diminished, the 
trade of the British manufacturers ; 
and the latter, through their over- 
trading, have been the sole parents of 
their own sufferings. So avers the 
President of the Board of Trade. His 
first proof he draws from the import 
of raw and thrown silk, and in the 
management of it he far outdoes Mr 
Huskisson himself. 

The prohibition of foreign wrought 
silks ceased in July, 1826. As the 
change of system consisted solely in 
the comewdl of this prohibition, it 
might naturally be taken for granted, 
aceording to the ancient nature of 
fact, that the new system came at 
that time into operation. No! says 
Mr Vesey Fitzgerald, it did no such 
thing—it came into operation at the 
end of 1823!! How, in the name of 
wonder, could it come into operation 
two years and a half before the prohi~ 
bition was abolished? The duty on 
raw silk, he replies, was not levied 
after 1823, therefore it then commen« 
ced, although the prohibition remains 
ed so long afterwards! Was the res 
peal of the duty a change of system ? 
No; the duty was imposed solely for 
purposes of revenue, and its repeal did 
not partake in the least of such a 
change. The admission of foreign 
wrought silks eonstitates the only new 
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system that has been adopted, or that 
is complained of. ; 

Why does Mr Fitzgerald make this 
bungling and most pitiful attempt at 
deception ? Because the removal of the 
duty caused a —_ increase in the 
consumption of silk, not only in the 
trade, but in other quarters. He 
therefore compares the import of raw 
and thrown silk in the five years end- 
ing with 1823, with that in the fol- 
lowing five years, to shew the increase 
of consumption which has been pro- 
duced by the admission of foreign 
wrought silks, although such silks 
were prohibited during one-half of the 
latter period ! 

While the heavy duty was levied, 
the clearances at the custom-house 
shewed, with tolerable correctness, 
the yearly consumption. The steadi- 
ness with which the silk manufacture 
increased under the old system, forms 
a remarkable contrast to the fluctua- 
tions it has experienced under the 
new one. The increase in the con- 
sumption of raw and thrown silk 
was, in 1820, in round numbers, 
230,000 Ibs. ; in 1821, it was 280,000 
Ibs. ; in 1822, it was 120,000 lbs. ; 
in 1823, it was 25,000 lbs. Here was 
a constant yearly increase. But when 
the duty was reduced to a nominal 
one, the importers cleared their silk 
to a large extent on its arrival ; and 
in consequence, the custom-house re- 
turns gave the annual imports, but 
furnished no longer a correct account 
of the annual consumption. In 1824, 
under the nominal duty, the increase 
in round numbers was 1,560,000 lbs. ; 
in 1825, there was a decrease of 
400,000 Ibs. ; in 1826, there was a 
decrease of 1,350,000 lbs.; in 1827, 
the increase was 1,960,000 Ibs.; and 
in 1828, it was 330,000 lbs. Although 
the state of the silk manufacture has 
varied very greatly, still, it is evident, 
that enormous fluctuations like these 
cannot possibly have taken place in 
the annual consumption of silk ; and, 
of course, that while the custom- 
house returns shew the import, no 
reliance can be placed on them for 
shewing such consumption. The 
latter may be the same in two years, 
and yet 1,000,000]bs. more, or less, of 
silk, may be imported and cleared in 
one of the years, than in the other. 

With regard to his first term of 
years, about 650,000 lbs. more of silk 
were cleared in 1823 than in 1819; 
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that this was real increase of con- 
sumption, is proved by the fact, that 
about 1,560,000 lbs. more were clear 
edin 1824 than in 1823. This increase 
took place under the system of prohibi- 
tion. With regard to his second term, 
about 550,000 lbs. more were cleared 
in 1828, than in 1824; and it is evi- 
dent, that, in the present year, there 
will be a very large decrease, and, of 
course, that there has been no real 
increase of consumption since 1824 of 
any moment. 

In the five years ending with 1824, 
there was an increase in the consump. 
tion of silk under the prohibitory 
system, of more than 2,200,000 Ibs. ; 
in these five years, the consumption 
was considerably more than doubled. 
Conceding that the clearances were 
excessive in 1824, and allowin 
500,000 Ibs. for the excess, this wil 
give an increase of 1,700,000 lbs., or 
340,000 lbs. yearly on the average. 
If consumption had continued to in- 
crease in the same proportion to the 
end of 1828, it ought to have been in 
this year greater by 1,360,000 Ibs. 
than in 1824. When the state of the 
silk trade, in the early part of 1829, 
is compared with its state in the 
early part of 1825, it is manifest, 
that an infinitely greater excess of 
silk was cleared in 1828, than in 
1824; making a proper allowance for 
this excess, and assuming, as we may 
safely do, that if the old system had 
been persevered in, the consumption 
would have regularly increased as it 
did before the change, it seems arith- 
metically certain, that, under this 
system, the real consumption of silk 
would have been greater in 1828 by 
some millions of pounds, than it real- 
ly was under the new one. 

Mr Fitzgerald says,—‘* Since the 
reduction of the duty on raw silk 
to a nominal sum (a penny per lb.), 
coarser and heavier fabrics have been 
made ; and silk has been more freely 
used in many ways, not connected 
with the silk manufacture in its pro- 
per sense.” This is correct: A large 
portion of raw silk has been consu- 
med in different ways, without ever go- 
ing into the hands of the silk throw- 
ster or manufacturer ; and in some 
silk fabrics, a larger weight of it has 
been worked up by a diminished 
quantity of labour. He allows, for 
this, one-fourth of the increase in the 
clearances ; and we may take the one- 
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fourth at about 400,000 lbs. yearly. 
Having premised this, we will divide 
the last nine years into three periods, 
and shew the clearances of silk in 
each. Inthe three years ending with 
1822, there were cleared, in round 
numbers, 6,700,000 lbs. of raw and 
thrown silk. This took place with 
prohibition and the heavy duty. In 
the succeeding three years, ending with 
1825, there were cleared 10,000,000 
Ibs. The prohibition continued 
through all these years, but in the two 
last the duty was taken off. 

In these three years there was an 
increase in the consumption of 
3,300,000 lbs. under the prohibitory 
system. If we allow 800,000 lbs. on 
account of the reduction of duty, the 
increase was 2,500,000 lbs. 

In the three years ending with 1828, 
there were cleared 11,000,000 lbs. : 
the prohibition was abolished during 
two years und a half of this period, 
and the duty was reduced during the 
whole. Putting the reduction of duty 
out of sight, there was in this pe- 
riod an increase in consumption of 
1,000,000 lbs. ; but allowing, on ac- 
count of it, 1,200,000 lbs., there was 
one of 600,000 Ibs. 

In the middle of 1825 the trade be- 
came greatly depressed ; and in the 
early part of 1826 the stocks of silks, 
in consequence of the approaching 
change, were extremely light. We 
may therefore safely conclude, that all 
the silk cleared in the second period 
was really needed for consumption. 
In the beginning of 1829 the stocks 
were excessively large ; it is a known 
fact, that they were far larger then 
than they were in the early part of 
1826. It is therefore apparent, that a 
considerable portion of the silk cleared 
in the last period was not needed for 
consumption. Mr Fitzgerald prac- 
tically confesses this, for he charges 
the distress on excessive manufactu- 
ring, and this must have taken place 
in the last three years. 

Thus, then, without regarding the 
effects of the reduction of duty, there 
was an increase in the consumption of 
silk in the last three years of the pro- 
hibitory system of 3,300,000 lbs. This 
was a real increase. In the first three 
years of the new system, there has 
been one of only 1,000,000 lbs. ; and 
he owns that it has been an increase 
of importing and manufacturing, but 
not of real consumption. Looking at 
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the great stocks held at the beginning 
of the present year, and at the enlar- 
ged consumption of silk in trades dis- 
tinct from the silk one, it seems cer- 
tain that in the last three years there 
was a decrease in the consumption of 
British silks. There was such a de- 
crease, when, if consumption had in- 
creased as it did under prohibition, 
there would have been an increase of 
3,000,000 Ibs. or 4,000,000 lbs. If 
the prohibition had been preserved, 
and had operated as it did before its 
removal, this enormous quantity of 
silk would have been consumed in this 
country in the last three years, more 
than was consumed. 

While the consumption of British 
silks has thus declined, or at the best 
has remained stationary, the manufac- 
ture of those kinds of them which em- 
ployed the most labour, has been de« 
stroyed. Foreign fancy silks have an- 
nihilated British ones, and in conse- 
quence, the same quantity of silk em- 
ploys in its manufacture far less labour 
than it employed before the change of 
system. This is sufficient to refute 
the charge of overtrading, and to prove 
that the distress has been caused by 
the change. 

Mr Fitzgerald’s next proof of over- 
trading, was the additional number of 
spindles employed by the throwsters 
since 1828. His assertions on this 
point were at variance with those of 
Mr i 9m and they have been contra- 
dicted in the public prints by indivi- 
duals acting on behalf of the throw- 
sters. They deserve no farther notice. 

Mr Huskisson, Mr C. Grant, and 
the other advocates of Free Trade, all 
in like manner pleaded overtrading, 
and insisted that the new system had 
greatly benefited the Silk Trade. 
They ascribed the distress partly to 
smuggling; Mr Fitzgerald did the 
same, and it had previously been done 
by the Prime Minister. 

Our readers will remember, that 
when the prohibition was abolished, 
Mr Huskisson and his supporters de- 
clared it would destroy smuggling ; 
and about a year ago, they triumph- 
antly asserted it had destroyed it. 
These very people now confess that 
their nostrum has failed, and that the 
Silk Trade is injured as much as ever 
by smuggling. As they must admit 
that smugglingwasas practicable under 
the old system as it now is, how did 
it operate before the change? Did it 
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keep the trade in continual suffering ? 
Did it constantly bind prices to a 
point which would not allow profit to 
the master, or necessaries to the work- 
man? No. The trade made rapid ade 
vances, and was upon the whole high- 
ly prosperous ; in general, the masters 
gained large profits, the workmen had 
high wages, and its effects were not 
felt. The trade has now been for four 
ears in constant distress ; for about 
alf the term, its distress has been 
excessive, and it has no prospect of 
improvement. This is sufficient to 
dispose of the plea of smuggling. 

To prove that the new system has 
had no share in producing the distress, 
Mr Fitzgerald and his supporters give 
us nothing but empty negatives to 
grapple with. We will now advance 
something of a different kind to prove 
the contrary. 

In the first place, French silks are 
superior to British ones, not only in 
the eye of fashion, but in the actual 
quality, and in consequence they com- 
mand a higher price. The British 
ones must be sold cheaper, or remain 
unsold. The new system limits the 
price of silks; if the British manu- 
facturers ask more than a certain sum, 
the mercers send their orders abroad ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to ac- 
cept the price fixed by law, however 
inadequate it may be, or lose their 
market. This price fixed by law com. 
pels them, from the comparative in- 
feriority of their goods, to sell at a 
. lower rate than their foreign rivals, 
and at such a rate as will not allow 
profits to themselves, or adequate 
wages to their workmen. 

In a case like this, it is the height 
of absurdity to speak of overtrading. 
Let the manufacturers, when they 
have a short supply of goods, and are 
fully employed, raise their prices to 
the point necessary for yielding ade- 
quate profits and wages: and what 
will be the consequence? Foreign silks 
will at once glut the market, and over- 
whelm them with distress. One-half 
may be permanently taken from their 
consumption of silk, and still they will 
be in the same circumstances. Losing 
prices form their only means for pre- 
venting their trade from being wholly 
taken from them ; and they cannot 
reach a higher degree of prosperity 
than full employment at such prices. 
A decisive proof of this may be found 
in the fact, that im the last year, al 
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though their prices were so ruinously 
low, there was a large legal import of 
foreign silks. Need we ask what this 
import would have been, if their prices 
had } been remunerating ones ? 

That which is called the overtra. 
ding of the last two years, excluded, 
by the low prices which it caused, a 
vast quantity of foreign silks, which 
would otherwise have been admitted. 
If less silk had been consumed, more 
foreign silks would have been importe 
ed ; the workmen would have had less 
employment and far more distress. 

In the second place, the manufac- 
turers prepare a plentiful supply of 
goods for the market, and still there 
is a constant import of foreign ones: 
the latter, ef course, constitute an ex- 
cess. More silks are thus brought 
into the market than can be sold; the 
excess at the first is but little felt, but 
it soon accumulates until it creates 
ruinous glut. When the manufac- 
turers are fully employed, and obtain 
a small advance onruinous prices, such 
a stimulus is given to the import of fo- 
reign silks as speedily produces a de 
structive glut in the market. Although 
there was such a superabundance of 
British silks in the last year, nearly se« 
ven hundred thousand pounds worth 
of foreign ones were imported in the 
legal manner. Are we to be told that 
this import had no share in producing 
the glut and distress? When, there- 
fore, the manufacturers gain for a mo- 
ment the highest point of prosperity 
attainable to them ; viz. full employ- 
ment at inadequate prices, this pro-~ 
duces an import which soon replunges 
them into ruin. 

Suppose that, with aduty of 4s. per 
quarter, foreign nations could supply 
this country with all the wheat it con- 
sumes at 40s., how would this operate ? 
The import of foreign wheat would 
soon produce excess, and bring down 
the price to less than 40s.: the Bri- 
tish farmers could only sell their own 
wheat, and exclude the foreign by 
selling at such a price; if they would 
not accept it, their wheat would be 
unsaleable ; and by accepting it, they 
would cause the import of foreign to 
be insignificant in quantity. If the 
farmers should raise the cry of distress, 
would any man have the hardihood to 
say to them—* Your distress is not 
caused by the foréign corn, because 
scarcely any is imported ; it evidently 
flows from your over-production ?” 
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No; upon this the very Mr Huskisson 
would not venture. All men would 
see that the low price sprung from the 
cheap rate at whieh foreign wheat 
could be imported, and not from the 
actual import. 

It is evident, that if the farmers 
should strike one-half, or two-thirds, 
permanently, from their production, 
it would not enable them to obtain the 
least advance of price. 

It is likewise evident, that if they 
could for a moment get up the price 
to 45s.—and this would be far from a 
remunerating one—it would cause 
such an import as would soon bring it 
down again. And it is further evi- 
dent, that the market would be almost 
always glutted. 

This case contains an exact descrip- 
tion of the state in which the Silk 
Trade is placed by the new system. 
Every man must admit, that in it, 
putting overtrading and overproduc- 
tion wholly out of sight, it would be 
utterly impossible for the farmers to 
be other than constantly distressed : 
and if he admit this, he must admit 
likewise, that, putting overtrading and 
overproduction wholly out of sight, it 
is impossible for the Silk Trade to be 
other than distressed under the new 
system. 

In the third place, some kinds of 
foreign silks are so much superior in 
quality to British ones, that the latter 
cannot be sold at any price; other 
kinds are not only better, but cheaper, 
than British ones, and in consequence 
the latter can be sold no longer. These 
kinds employ, in proportion, infinitely 
the most labour. The workmen, who 
before the change were employed in 
fabricating them, have thus had their 
employment wholly taken away, and 
have been thrown on the other branch- 
es of the trade. This has caused a 


great glut of labour, and an abun- . 


dance of suffering. 
More we need not say to prove how 
far the new system has operated to 
roduce the distress of the Silk Trade. 
et us now examine the benefits which 
its friends allege it has yielded. Their 
main argument is, that the consumers 
draw great advantages from it. Mr 
Huskisson represents, that through 
the cheapness of silks produced by the 
new system, “ luxuries and comforts 
are opened to a large class who could 
not before obtain them.” Mr Fitzge- 
rald asks, *‘ Is such the fashion, or the 
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patriotism, of this country, that its 
public and its consumers would be 
content to pay for our domestic manu~ 
facture the augmented prices which 
monopoly would claim?” The advo 
cates of Free Trade triumphantly pro« 
claim in a body, that the cheapness 
we have named is of vast benefit to 
the consumers. 

Every man must admit that this 
can only be true, if the cheapness do 
not in any way reduce the means of 
the consumers for buying silks. If a 
family can buy the silks it uses an- 
nually for five pounds less than it fore 
merly paid, and has not had its income 
reduced, it unquestionably is a gainer 
from the reduction. But if ten pounds 
be in any way taken from its annual 
income, by the reduction in the price 
of silks, it is unquestionably a loser. 

Has, then, this reduction diminished 
the means of the community for con< 
suming silks ? 

From that large part of the com- 
munity which the silk manufacturers 
compose, it has taken away these 
means almost wholly. 

The advocates of cheap silks admit 
that the different portions of the com= 
munity are dependent on each other, 
and that the sufferings of one must 
injure the others; they continually 
proclaim that the agriculturists can- 
not prosper, if the manufacturers do 
not. They must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, confess that the distress of the 
Silk Trade must injure the rest of the 
community. The penury of half a 
million of people will inevitably lower 
to a certain extent general prices, and 
of course the income of the population 
at large. If this number of people 
earn when in prosperity ten millions 
per annum, and have this sum reduced 
to six millions by bad wages and loss 
of employment, this will cause a dif 
ference of four millions in their ex- 
penditure with the rest of the commu- 
nity. Such a difference cannot fail of 
affecting general income. Suppose this 
case: A farmer formerly paid twelve 
pounds per annum for the silks requi- 
red by his family, he can now buy the 
same quantity for eight pounds ; con- 
sequently he gains apparently four 
pounds from the distress of the Silk 
Trade. This distress, however, causes 
corn. to be ashilling per quarter lower 
than it otherwise would be, and cheap- 
ens other agricultural produce in an 


equal degree ; in consequence he sells 
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his corn, &c., for twelve pounds less 
than he could obtain if the trade were 
flourishing. He thus loses three times 
morefrom the distress of the Silk Trade 
on the one hand, than he gains from 
it on the other. 

Suppose another case. A workman 
now buys the silks consumed by hisfa- 
mily during the year for three pounds, 
for which he formerly paid four pounds 
ten shillings ; he therefore gains thir- 

-ty shillings from the distress of the 
Silk Trade. Thisdistress, however, by 
diminishing the consumption of cot- 
tons, woollens, &c. &c., causes gene- 
ral flatness of trade, takes one shilling 

r week from his wages, and compels 
Bim to be idle for a month. He like- 
wise thus loses three times more from 
the distress of the Silk Trade on the 
one hand, than he gains from it on 
the other. 

Then the loss of revenue, the loss 
caused by pauperism, the increase of 
vice and crime, &c. &c., must not be 
overlooked. 

We shall be sufficiently near the 
truth for our purpose, if we assume 
that on the average each member of 
the British population formerly ex- 
pended a pound per annum in the 
consumption of silks, and that this 
expenditure is now reduced to thir- 
teen shillings and fourpence. Each 
individual thus gains six shillings and 
eightpence per annum, or about three 
halfpence weekly from the distress of 
the Silk Trade. Now, if this distress 
have any effect whatever on general 
prices, it must take more than this 
sum from individual income; and that 
it has some such effect, is a matter 
wholly above dispute. 

The great mass of the working 
classes derive scarcely any benefit from 
the cheapness of silks, because they 
cannot afford to buy them ; and they 
suffer the most severely from the ef- 
fects of the distress on general trade 
and prices. The poor man through- 
out the country has his insufficiency of 
necessaries reduced, that articles may 
be cheapened which he does not con- 
sume. 

The system for cheapening silks is 
likewise employed for cheapening all 
other articles. Corn, cattle, gloves, 
ships, lace, &c. &c. are all made as 
cheap as possible, for the benefit of 
consumers. That consumers may buy 
cheaply, producers are ground to pow- 
der. There might be some sense in 
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this, if the people of this country con- 
sisted exclusively of consumers ; but, 
unhappily for them, they produce as 
well as consume, and they cannot con- 
sume if they do not produce. To 
serve them as consumers, they have 
that taken from them as producers 
without which they cannot tonsume. 
To serve him as a consumer, the silk 
weaver has corn, ships, gloves, &c. 
made cheaper,—what is his real gain ? 
His means as a producer are so much 
reduced by the cheapening of silks, 
that he cannot consume half the corn, 
&c. which he could do when they were 
dear. Toserve him as a consumer, 
the farmer has cheap silks, ships, &c. 
granted him,—how far is he really be- 
nefited? The cheapness of agricul- 
tural produce keeps him so poor as a 
producer, that he cannot afford to buy 
the cheap silks, &c. The cotton or 
woollen manufacturer has corn, silks, 
ships, &c. made cheap to him,—what 
is his actual profit? The cheap corn, 
&c. operates so perniciously on the 
consumption and price of cottons or 
woollens, that his profits,.or wages as 
a producer, are taken away ; in con- 
sequence, he is restricted to a much 
smaller portion of the cheap articles 
than he could command when they 
were dear. So it is with the commu- 
nity at large. Every man, in his cha- 
racter of producer, has his means of 
consumption taken away, that his abi- 
lity to consume may be enlarged ; and 
it follows, that the cheap commodities 
are in reality far dearer to the con- 
sumers, than they were when at al- 
most double their present prices. 
Who compose the large class which, 
according to Mr Huskisson, has such 
‘* Juxuries and comforts” opened to it 
through the cheap silks, as it could 
not before obtain? Female servants, 
dress-makers’ apprentices, shop-wo- 
men, &c. Do they really enjoy a 
greater command over luxuries and 
comforts than they did when silks 
were dear? No; the general suffering 
reaches their means of consumption. 
They now wear bad silks, instead of 
good stuffs, prints, &c. ; in this there 
is no gain of comfort ; and as to lux- 
ury, prints of the first class, and some 
other articles, have been forsome time, 
in the eye of fashion, less vulgar, and 
of course greater luxuries, than silks. 
To the mass of the lower orders, silks 
are at present more unattainable in 
regard to price than they ever were. 
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_- We have said sufficient to prove, that 
the cheapness of silks does not bene- 
fit, but greatly injures, the consumers. 
The fact is before the eyes of all, that 
in respect of ability to buy them, 
silks are now much dearer to the com- 
munity at large, than they were un- 
der the system of prohibition. 

But if we concede that the con- 
sumers are ‘benefited, we must en- 
quire how far the benefit is sanctioned 
by right and justice. These award to 
the silk manufacturer the same pro- 
tection of property and bread, which 
they award to the rest of the commu- 
nity. A law for robbing Mr Huskis- 
son of his estate, would not be more 
unjust than one for destroying the 
capital of the silk throwster. There 
would be much more atrocious guilt 
in an act of Parliament for depriving 
the silk weaver of food, than in one 
for stripping Mr Huskisson of his pen- 
sion, or Mr Vesey Fitzgerald of his 
official salary. The same protection 
of property, profits, and employment, 
which is given to the landed interest, 
the cotton, linen, and other trades, 
is the sacred right of the Silk Trade. 
How, then, stands the case? The land- 
owner has his property and rent secu- 
red to him by law; the cotton, woollen, 
and linen manufacturers have their 
capitaland profits, as far as practicable, 
secured to them by law ; but by law, 
the silk manufacturer is stripped of 
both profits and capital. If consumers 
are benefited by the cheap silks, the 
benefit is extracted from the bank~ 
ruptcy and starvation of those by whom 
the silks are fabricated—from the most 
atrocious legal robbery that was ever 
perpetrated. 

In the next place, it is asserted that 
the new system has been the parent 
of huge improvements in the Silk 
Trade. Mr Fitzgerald says—‘‘ Under 
the paralyzing effects of undue pro- 
tection, the goods of this country were 
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distinguishable at first sight, by their 
inferiority, from those of France ; but 
imitation and improvement, under the 
stimulus of competition, have been at 
work, and it has been more than once 
difficult to maintain a seizure after it 
has been made.” 

The following extract from the Ree 
port of the House of Lords, made in 
1821, throws great light on the “ pae 
ralyzing effects of undue protection :” 
—‘* With respect to the quality of 
our silk manufacture, it is stated, not 
only by persons interested in the trade, 
but by some American gentlemen ex- 
amined by the Committee, that, setting 
the question of price aside, it is in 
many respects fully equal to that of the 
French ; equal in the article of piece 
goods, inferior in ribbons, very greatly 
superiorin gloves and hosiery, as wellas 
in — and other mixtures of wool 
and silk ; but thatin price we are from 
20 to 25 per cent dearer.” * 

This was the case five years before 
the prohibition was removed. We 
may add, that when the removal took 
place, Mr Huskisson and his advo- 
cates stated British silks to be equal, 
nay, some of them asserted they were 
superior, to foreign ones. 

What is the case at present? The 
superiority of various kinds of foreign 
silks has about destroyed the manus 
facture of such kinds in this country. 
Foreign broad silks, from their supe- 
riority of colour and texture, com- 
mand higher prices than British ones, 
and the latter will scarcely be looked 
at by the upper classes. Foreign rib- 
bons maintain their superiority, and 
foreign poplins are now imported. The 
preference for foreign silks, on account 
of quality, is much greater now than 
it was when they were first admitted. 
With regard to price, they pay a duty 
of from 32 to more than 40 per cent, 
and still exterminate various kinds of 
British ones. 








* We extract the following from the evidence given before the Lords’ Committee. 

Mr Hale, asilk manufacturer.—“ I do not consider them (the French) superior in 
any one branch; I think, for the same quantity of silk, we could put our work to- 
gether, and finish it in a complete state of manufacture, to a greater advantage; it 
would have a better appearance, and sell better. I saw no colours there (in France) 
that I conceive were dyed better.” 

Mr Davison, a wholesale silk dealer.—‘ I think we can make almost every de- 
scription (of silk goods) quite as well as they (the French) can. The ribbon trade 
is very much improved.”’ On being asked if our silk manufacture had “ improved 
greatly in late years,”’ his reply was, ‘‘ Very much so indeed.” ' 

Two American gentlemen, who were examined, both gave it as their opinion, that 
the best English silks were in quality fully equal to the best French ones. 
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But then we are told, there has been 
so much improvement in machinery. 
Mr C. Grant says,—** Before the year 
1824, the Silk ‘T'rade partook little or 
nothing of the spirit which inspired 
other manufactures. The improve- 
ments in machinery had not then been 
adopted in that manufacture. There 
were some manufactories in which he 
understood that, in consequence of the 
improvements in machinery, the 
spindle was now brought to such a 
state of perfection that it made no 
less than 7000 revolutions in a mi- 
nate.” 

Let us turn again to the Lords’ 
Report of 1821.—** A portion of which 
difference (of price) is perhaps to be 
accounted for by a piece of machinery 
which has been for some years in use 
at Lyons, and which is described to 
be an inestimable advantage in wea- 
ving the finer and varied patterns of 
silk. This machinery is now known, 
and has been brought to perfection in 
this country, by a gentleman who has 
shown very considerable skill and in- 
dustry in making himself master of 
it.” Mr Thorpe, a ribbon manufac- 
turer, stated in evidence before the 
Committee—‘‘ I have understood it 
(the machinery in France) to be very 
good, and the best looms we have in 
the ribbon trade are what are called 
French looms, and which have been 
lately introduced.” 

With regard to the machinery 
which drives the spindle at so furious 
a rate, statements have been publish- 
ed in the newspapers by individuals 
engaged in the trade, which assert 
that, from its expensive and wasteful 
character, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it possesses any advantage 
ever the old machinery; and they 
assert further, that it was in use un- 
der the old system. 

The silk manufacture of this coun- 
try is at this moment, in regard to 
both quality and cheapness, more in- 
ferior to that of France, than it was 
eight years ago. How, in the name of 
eommon sense, is this to be accounted 
for, if improvements have been tra~ 
velling so swiftly? This single fact 
is sufficient to prove, both that these 
boasts are fallacious, and that improve- 
ment made much more rapid progress 
under the old system, than it has 
done under the new one. 

Then the increase in the imports of 
raw silk are pointed to as evidence of 
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the virtues of the change. In refuta- 
tion, we need only refer to what we 
have already said of these imports. 
Allowing for the effects of the reduc. 
tion of duty, about 600,000 lbs. more 
of silk were cleared in the last three 
years of free trade than were cleared 
in the preceding three years of prohi- 
bition ; and have they been consumed? 
No, reply Mr Fitzgerald and his friends, 
they have ay produced a ruinous 
excess of silks! It cannot be doubt-~ 
ed, from the much larger stocks held 
by the merchants and manufacturers 
in the early part of 1829, than in the 
same part of 1826, that the increase 
of clearances in the last three years is 
merely an increase of stock. Our 
conviction is, that the consumption of 
British silks was less in these years 
than in the three preceding ones. 
Then a large falling off in the present 
year is matter of certainty. And did 
not the consumption of silk increase 
under the old system? ‘The witness- 
es examined by the Lords’ Commit- 
tee, in 1821, represented, that at that 
time, notwithstanding the heavy duty 
on the raw article, the silk manufac 
ture was rapidly increasing in all di- 
rections: and the truth of this is 
proved by the custom-house returns. 
If the prohibition had been preserved, 
and the manufacture had continued to 
increase, as it did before its removal, 
the consumption of silk in the last 
three years would have been greater 
by some millions of pounds than it 
was. 

So much for the pretended benefits 
of the new system ; they, at any rate, 
form no reason against a return to the 
old one. Let us now look at the 
other reasons urged against such re- 
turn. : 

Mr Fitzgerald represents that pro= 
hibition would, by raising prices, de- 
stroy consumption, cause other arti- 
cles to be substituted for silks, pro« 
mote smuggling, and create perma- 
nent causes of ruin to the trade. He 
says it would be “ ruinous,”—would 
be “ fatal to the manufacture itself.” 

It is quite certain that, under pro» 
hibition, the competition in the trade 
would keep prices from rising above re= 
munerating ones. A comparatively 
small advance of price would afford 
both masters and workmen all they 
require, and more they could not ob- 
tain. It must be remembered that 
the high prices of the old system arose, 
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in a considerable degree, from the 
heavy duties which have been remo~ 
ved. Granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the advance of price would 
cause cottons, &c. to be substituted for 
silks, more of them would be consu- 
med, and of course they would require 
more labour. It was said some time 
since, that the cotton weavers had be- 
taken themselves to the weaving of 
silks; and in this case, the silk wea- 
vers might betake themselves to the 
fabrication of the cottons, stuffs, and 
mixed goods, called for in lieu of 
silks. 

The better classes now wear foreign 
silks principally, for which they, in 
most cases, pay a higher price than 
can be obtained for British ones. Re- 
store the prohibition, and these classes 
will buy British instead of foreign 
silks. In this case, a very large addi- 
tional quantity of British silks will be 
consumed, and the consumers will 
have to pay no advance of price wor- 
thy of notice. Farther, the manufac- 
ture of fancy silks is nearly destroyed 
in this country by foreign ones; re- 
store the prohibition, and this manu- 
facture will be restored. In this case, 
a vast additional quantity of British 
silks, in respect of labour, will be con- 
sumed ; and on the whole, the con- 
sumers will not be called on for any 
material advance of price. 

The workmen are now compelled, 
when they can procure employment, 
to toil sixteen hours per day, to the 
destruction of both comfort and con- 
stitution. Let them have adequate 
wages, and they will only labour the 
proper number of hours. It will then 
require almost one-fourth more hands 
to do the same quantity of work. 

Upon the whole, then, the matter 
stands thus: If prohibition, on the 
one hand, should diminish, to a cer- 
tain extent, the consumption of com- 
mon silks, and thereby diminish em- 
ployment; it would, on the other, 
mightily enlarge employment by in- 
creasing the consumption of cottons, 
&c., transferring the manufacturing 
of fancy silks, and the best plain ones, 
from foreign to British workmen, and 
enabling the workmen to shorten their 
hours of labour. What is the balance ? 
It evidently is, that prohibition would 
create infinitely moreemployment than 
it would take away. 

As to smuggling, it could not pres 
vail more than it has done under the 
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new system. From the difficulties 
which surround it, our conviction is, 
that it never can prevail to any great 
extent. Prohibition would impose on 
it many checks which do not now ex- 
ist. It would not have more facilities 
than it had in the last six years of the 
old system, and it then did not pre» 
vent the Silk Trade from flourish- 
ing. 

Under prohibition, the silk manu- 
facture, in spite of heavy duties on the 
raw article, smuggling, and other dis- 
advantages, improved, increased, and 
flourished, regularly and greatly ; and 
it then had far greater disadvantages 
to contend with, than it would have 
in future, should prohibition be re 
stored. With this notorious fact looks 
ing hira in the face, Mr Fitzgerald 
asserts that prohibition would be fa 
tal tothe manufacture ! If public men 
will thus voluntarily brand and de 
stroy themselves, the fault is not 
ours. : 

In making such a display of himself, 
he has associates. Mr Baring, who, 
according to his wonted custom, spoke 
on one side and voted on the other, 
states, that the Silk Trade is “ a cone 
demned one,” but still he will not re- 
turn to prohibition. He believes that 
a trade of this magnitude and value 
will perish, and he will rather see it 
perish, than endeavour to save it by 
prohibition. Does he prove by fact 
and argument, that prohibition would 
be a greater evil than the loss of the 
trade, or would produce any evil what- 
ever? Hedoes not attempt it. Let 
not Mr Baring imagine that conduct 
like this will escape what it deserves. 
The men who oppose prohibition, 
from the delusion that the trade will 
flourish under the new system, are 
infinitely more excusable than those 
who oppose it, and still belicve that, 
under this system, the trade will be 
ruined. 

And Mr C, Grant promulgates this 
delectable information :—** With this 
broad assertion, we would conclude, 
that the restrictive system could not be 
maintainedin this country. The proof 
of that assertion was to be found inevery 
part of the history of trade. He would 
not stop to enquire what might be done 
by an unimportant or infant communi. 
ty, but by a greatand powerful nation, 
dependent for its commercial prosperity 
upon foreign intercourse. ‘The main= 
tenance of a restrictive system in an 
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advanced stage of society, was utterly 
and totally impracticable. (Hear, 
hear.)” These cheers, we opine, 
must have proceeded from the Learn- 
ed Boys who grace the House of Com- 
mons, under the character of being the 
only seers and statesmen in the em- 
pire. 

In what chapter of the history of 
trade is the marvellous intelligence to 
be found, that, in this country, a re- 
strictive system cannot be maintained ? 
When England abandoned such a sys- 
tem, she enjoyed the fullness of peace 
and prosperity ; she acted solely from 
choice ; and, up to that moment, she 
added restriction to restriction, until 
her system was rendered essentially a 
tees rosny' one. The occasional re- 
axations she made, only formed petty 
exceptions to the general rule. 

If any credit be deserved by the 
history of the world, infant and un- 
important communities have alone 
acted on the principles of Free Trade ; 
in proportion as nations have advanced: 
in power and civilisation, they have 
adopted the restrictive system. 

England was greater, more power- 
ful, and in a more advanced stage of 
society, when, a few years ago, she 
abandoned her restrictive system, 
than she now is; and still she found 
the maintenance of it neither imprac- 
ticable nor difficult: she abandoned it 
voluntarily. It will be conceded, that 
France is great, powerful, and in an 
advanced stage of society; and yet, 
she has been so far from finding it im- 
— to maintain even her pro- 

ibitory system, that she has hitherto 
continually enlarged it. Instead of 
suffering from it, her trade, in late 
years, has been much more prosper- 
ous than that of this country. Ame- 
rica holds no mean rank in power and 
civilization, yet she has constantly en- 
larged her restrictive system, until it 
is now nearly a prohibitory one; and 
she has never found any difficulty in 
maintaining it. The greatest and most 
privileged of foreign nations maintain, 
and flourish under, their restrictive 
systems ; while the maintenance of its 
system of Free Trade is costing the 
British empire its existence. 

These are Mr C. Grant's Facts; he 
associates with them another fact, viz. 
that the new system came into opera- 
tion in the Silk Trade in 1824. He as- 
serts this, while he admits that the pro- 
hibition was not removed until 1826! 
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Are fallacious arguments found so 
useless in supporting the new politi- 
cal economy, that the desperate expe- 
dient is thus resorted to, of asserting 
common historical facts to be directly 
the reverse of what they really are? 
Let Mr Grant be assured that this 
will not do: the public mind has so 
far retrograded, that it can be deluded 
by the most flimsy sophistries ; but, 
however, it cannot yet be deluded by 
outrageous fictions like these. 

With regard to the question before 
us, was this country compelled to 
abolish the prohibition enjoyed by the 
Silk Trade? No; the abolition was 
entirely a matter of choice. Would it 
now have the smallest difficulty in re- 
storing and maintaining this prohibi- 
tion? Noteven Mr Huskisson, or Mr 
Grant, can give any other answer than 
—No! 

But, says Mr Fitzgerald, ‘ under 
prohibition, the trade was a scene of 
offensive and arbitrary laws, restrictive 
of the fair exercise of the inclinations 
of the people, and regardless of their 
wants. They were laws which no one 
felt to impose any moral obligation ; 
and thus an habitual indifference to 
the breach of law was engendered in 
the public mind. I will remove from 
the statute-book, if I can, legal crimes, 
which the people do not consider as 
moral crimes. I would not arm the 
common informer with a power to en- 
ter the houses of individuals. I would 
not permit even the King’s officer, for 
the sake of a fiscal regulation, to vio- 
late the canctity of an Englishman’s 
abode ! ! !” 

Lovely patriotism—exquisite moral 
ity—inimitable philanthropy! Who 
could have expected such a display 
from.a member of the Wellington 
Ministry ? Good people of England, 
smuggle nota part only, but the whole, 
of your brandy and hollands, your 
tea and tobacco, your silks and linens, 
for one of his Majesty’s Ministers in- 
timates to you, that the laws which 
forbid you to do so, are offensive and 
arbitrary, restrict the fair exercise 
of your inclinations, and impose no 
moral obligation! Ye merchants and 
shipowners, grocers and tallow-chan- 
dlers, brewers and maltsters, spirit 
dealers, and the innumerable other 
people who are subjected by law to the 
intrusion of custom-house and excise 
officers, lock your doors against them ; 
for a member of the Cabinet intimates 
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to you, that it is unjust for them to 
violate the sanctity of your abodes ! 

Seriously, could any thing be con- 
ceived more thoroughly disgusting and 
despicable than this? One of those 
Ministers, who so recently, in regard 
to the ‘‘ settlement” of the Catholic 
question, trampled in such a tyranni- 
cal manner on popular rights, now 
pules about the rights of the people! 
A law which prohibits the people from 
buying foreign silks when they can 
buy British ones equally good in point 
of comfort, and more serviceable, is, 
forsooth, offensive and arbitrary ; it 
prevents them from supplying their 
wants, and imposes no moral obliga- 
tion. And for what purpose is this 
monstrous doctrine pleaded? The 
enactment of a law, which, according 
to their declarations, will ruin half a 
million of souls. To save from punish- 
ment a few solitary individuals who 
would never be in danger of it if they 
did not intentionally violate the laws, 
and who violate them solely from ca- 
price or the desire for unjust gain, 
this tender-hearted Minister will make 
a fiscal regulation, which, more than 
five hundred thousand innocent people 
assert, will strip them of property, and 
take away their bread ! 

We will not leave this point with- 
out asking, Is a law which, by prohi- 
bitory duty, restrains the mass of the 

ople from wearing cheap foreign 

inens, eating cheap foreign corn, and 
drinking, what they cannot find ade- 
quate substitutes for, foreign hollands, 
brandy, and wine,—is such a law a 
whit more oppressive, arbitrary, and 
unworthy of imposing moral obliga- 
tions, than one which prohibits them 
from wearing foreign silks when they 
can wear British ones fully as good in 
essentials, and nearly as cheap? We 
put this question to the new Cabinet 
patriots and moralists. 

Passing from Mr Fitzgerald’s rea- 
sons for not returning to the old sys- 
tem, we will now look at his remedies 
for removing the distress of the Silk 
Trade. 

In the last session, Mr C. Grant 
broadly hinted that it might be ad- 
visable to destroy the throwsters out- 
right for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers ; or, in other words, to utterly 
ruin and starve half of those engaged 
in the trade, for the advantage of the 
other half. The new Ministerial press 
eagerly seized the atrocious hint, and 
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loudly called on its masters to adopt 
it, and remove the duty on thrown 
silk, even though it might totally ruin 
the throwsters and their workmen. 
Such is the system of wholesale con- 
fiscation and robbery, which is now 
openly advocated in this country. Mr 
Fitzgerald does not venture to adopt 
the whole at once, but he adopts a 

rt, with an intimation that he may 
in due time do the same with the other 

art. Too merciful to give instant 

eath, he dooms the victim to expire 
through lingering tortures. 

His first remedy, therefore, for re- 
moving the distress of the half million 
of people engaged in the Silk Trade, 
is one which confessedly will add large- 
ly to the losses and sufferings of ale 
most half of them. 

The remainder of these people are 
to draw this benefit from the remedy : 
they are to be enabled to buy a part 
of the silk they manufacture a little 
cheaper. While he gives them this, 
his next remedy compels them to 
lower their prices much more than it 
will enable them to do. Our belief 
is, that the benefit intended them by 
the reduction of the duty on thrown 
silk, will be principally monopolized 
by the importers and other interme- 
diate dealers. With the’ one remedy 
he enables them to sell one per cent 
cheaper ; with the other, he compels 
them to sell ten or twenty per cent 
cheaper. To gild the matter, a draw- 
back is to be allowed on exported 
silks, which will amount to a trifling 
part of the difference of price between 
British silks and foreign ones. 

His remedies are simply these :—1. 
Both throwstets and manufacturers 
are to be compelled to reduce consi- 
derably their prices. 2. A vast ad- 
ditional quantity of foreign silks is 
confessedly to be brought into their 
glutted market. These are. the reme- 
dies for relieving a trade overwhelm- 
ed with bankruptcy, loss, and starva- 
tion! Oh, sage and compassionate 
Ministry !—Oh, enlightened and pro- 
perty-protecting House of Commons! 
What powers of language could do 
justice to your merits ! 

But then this is to destroy. the 
smuggler. Oh, the smuggler—oh, the 
smuggler! exclaim members of Pare. 
liament. At the very mention of this 
ill-reputed personage they hold up 
their hands in horror, and to destroy 
him, vote away half the fortunes and. 








bredd of the community. It ean only 
put down smuggling by allowing fos 
reign silks to be legally imported at 
as cheap a rate as they can be smug- 
gled at, and.it is intended to do so. 
If it have this effect, what will be the 
benefit to the Silk Trade? Smuggling, 
from the difficulties which surround 
it, cam never take place to any very 
large extent; Mr Fitzgerald admits 
his belief that its extent is greatly 
exaggerated: but a legal import has 
no limit save consumption. The be- 
nefit, therefore, to the Silk Trade, will 
be comprised in this,—the smugglers 
are to be prohibited from bringing 
their comparatively trifling quantity 
of cheap silks, and the foreign manu- 
faeturers are to be allowed to bring as 
many equally cheap as the country 
may wish to buy: practically, the 
smugglers, instead of being restricted 
to the supplying of a very small part 
of the market, are to be suffered to 
supply the whole. Take this illustra- 
tion: Fifty thousand quarters of fo« 
reign wheat are annually smuggled at 
30s. per quarter ; to prevent this, the 
ports are opened, by law, to all fo« 
reign wheat at the same price. 

Such are odd benefits; they are 
worthy of their parents, however fatal 
they may be to those on whom they 
are forced. 

But British silks will be so cheap- 
ened as to exclade foreign ones. This 
stands on the false principle, that 
while prices can be lowered here, they 
cannot abroad. France exports to this 
country a large quantity of silks an« 
nually ; and if she lose this export, it 
will cause such distress in her Silk 
Trade as will bring down her prices. 
The case, therefore, is this—foreign 
silks will be imported to an unlimit- 
ed extent, or their price will fall until 
they offer the same temptation to the 
smuggler which they have hitherto 
done. 

Such silks, however, ate preferred, 
not because they are cheaper, but be- 
cause they ate superior in appearance 
to British ones; and they will be 
bought without reference to the cheap 
ness of the latter. 

We have said sufficient to prove 
that Mr Fitzgerald’s remedies are, in 
every point of view, infinitely worse 
than oo How far we have 
prov at they are, in more fespects 
than one, a disgrace to the country, 
we will not say. 
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In regard to the declamation touch 
ing the injustice of excluding East 
India silks, we will observe; that the 
new measures will not only depress 
the price of East India raw silk, but 
greatly injure the production of it, in 
favour of that of France and Italy. 
The East Indies will lose more from 
them than they will gain, even though 
they be suffered to send us their 
wrought silks at a low duty. Mr Fitz 
gerald ludicrously states, that such 
sufferance ought to be received as a 
boon by the shipowners. The ship« 
owners will be allowed to bring 
wrought silks instead of the raw arti- 
cle, and for such a boon they will not 
thank the Right Honourable donor. 

Upon the whole, these matters are 
manifest : The silk manufacture im- 
proved, increased, and flourished far 
more in proportion under the old sys 
tem, than it has done under the new 
one. The latter has arrested its pro- 
gress, blasted its prosperity, involved 
it in the extreme of suffering, and 
brought it into danger of comparative 
extinction. It has already nearly de» 
stroyed some valuable branches of it. 
The new measures of Government 
must accelerate its downfall. While a 
return to prohibition is essential for 
both its relief and its preservation, not 
a single valid syllable has been, or can 
be, pleaded against such return. 

Mr Paulett Thompson, of course, 
made a bitter speech against the silk 
manufacturers ; but it contains no~ 
thing worthy of notice. We are, hows 
ever, tempted to give this extract :— 
‘* He confessed he was anxious to give 
the manufacturers of every country an 
equal chance, and to do away with ant 
restrictive duties——-He thought the 
arts of industry should be perfectly 
free from all legislative enaetments, 
which could only tend to impede their 
progress, and diminish their vigour. 
Industry should, he thought, be left 
altogether to its own résources. It 
was, as a modern writer had described 
it, like the wild weed which was self- 
sown on the mountain side, and which 
gathered strength even from the rude 
blast by which it was constantly as- 
sailed. It flourished most where it 
was least protected ; but, if transplant- 
ed into the more fertile soil of the 
garden, or into the warmth of the 
hot-house, its shoots lost their vigour, 
and its flowers faded.” 

Far be it from us to perpetrate any 
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injury on this very finely composed 
extract in the way of refutation. Mr 
P. Thompson is, we believe, a young 
man, and it is evident that he has be-« 
gun to teach before he has begun to 
learn. We will hint to him, that it 
will do him no harm if he make his 
complete ignorance of the history of 
the world somewhat more of a secret. 
Being a young man, it is natural to 
imagine: that he occasionally coquets 
— if political economists ever be guilty 
of any thing so antiquated as commue 
nication with the fair sex—with young 
ladies ; and we shrewdly suspect that 
the ‘‘ modern writer” is no other than 
some lovely and romantic girl of six- 
teen, whom he prevailed on to assist 
him in preparing his speech. We of 
course speak thus, on the assumption 
that he is unmarried. By the way, 
what has become of his bill for abo« 
lishing the Usury Laws ? 

From what we have said, it will be 
seen that Mr Huskisson had the in- 
conceivable hardihood to take part in 
the debate. If this Right Honourable 
pensioner had been for a moment vi- 
sited by the feelings which never for 
sake high-spirited men, shame would 
have kept him from Parliament on the 
occasion, or he would only have en- 
tered it to say,—‘ These wretched 
beings charge upon me their suffer- 
ings. The bankrupt declares my mea 
suresruined him—the famishing work- 
man insists they took away his bread 
—the criminal asserts they forced him 
to his guilt ; to them these hundreds 
of thousands of my fellow-creatures 
ascribe their losses, starvation, and 
misery. I am accused of having pro 
duced a mass of ruin and suffering too 
horrible for description. I will not 
speak in my defence, for I stand in 
the situation of a man arraigned on 
the highest charges, and whose word 
ought not to be trusted. I therefore 
implore you to grant immediate and 
unsparing enquiry ; let the matter be 
sifted to the utmost ; if I am innocent, 
let my character be purified in the 
only way it can be from these terrible 
aang. and if it be proved that 
I have erred, take my pension, my 
fortune, my all, to make the redress 
as ample as possible.” Instead of this, 


what was his conduct? Virtually he 


thus spoke :—“ Disbelieve what these 
wretched creatures assert—disregard 
their misery—crush their trade still 
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farther, without evidence and in con- 
tempt of any additional sufferings you 
may heap upon them—proceed in scat~ 
tering around you confiscation, beg- 
gary, and starvation ; and I assure you 
—I do not condescend to offer proof or 
reasoning in support of it—that you 
will at some distant period or other 
reap from = an abundant harvest of 
rosperity !” 

, So in ‘fect spoke Mr Huskisson, 
and the House of Commons most ob- 
sequiously obeyed him. 

‘There is one point in this matter 
which ought to be most seriously re« 
flected on by every man in the three 
kingdoms who attaches the smallest 
value to the security of property. The 
silk throwsters declared that the new 
duties of Ministers would destroy 
their property, which amounted to 
several millions ; and, without one 
tittle of evidence to disprove this— 
nay, on the understanding that it 
might be true, and that the extermis 
nation of the throwsters would be be-« 
neficial—these duties were adoyted by 
Parliament. When the principle is 
thus openly acted on, that the pros. 
perty of whole classes ought to be an- 
nihilated on the mere assertions of 
some ignorant, imbecile, profligate 
Ministry, or to attain some speculative 
public good, we ask, whose property 
is secure ? 

We place this before every man who 
for the moment possesses a fortune. 
Let him not deceive himself by dream« 
ing that this principle of robbery will 
be confined to the silk throwsters. 
To-day he may possess fifty thousand 
pounds worth of land, and to-morrow 
some law may intentionally render it 
worthless, and make hima beggar. 
This moment he may have fifty thous 
sand pounds vested in trade; the next, 
some law may intentionally annihilate 
the sum, and make him a bankrupt. 
This year he may have fifty thousand 

aan in the funds; the next, some 
aw may intentionally destroy half the 
amount. The landowner and fund 
holder have no more right to protec- 
tion of property than the silk throw- 
ster. If the right be destroyed to one, 
it is destroyed to all. The poor man’s 
bread is as insecure as the rich man’s 
wealth. What is the evident deduce 
tion? It is, that people who have 
any fortune left ought either to trans- 
port it with all convenient speed to 
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some foreign country, where protec- 
tion of property is enjoyed, or to take 
measures for forming the next Parlia- 
ment of members who will be honest 
enough to restore to the Englishman 
that protection of property of which 
he has been plundered. 

* We cannot conclude without a word 
to the landed interest. Men who so 
recently insisted that they ought to 
have remunerating prices for their 
agricultural produce, and that they 
ought not to be robbed of their pro- 
perty vested in land, joined in this at- 
tack on the property of the silk manu- 
facturers. Do these simple and cri- 
minal men imagine that in this they 
destroyed none but the property of 
others? When the motion for abo- 
lishing the Corn Law is made in Par- 
Jiament, to the irresistible argument, 
You voted away the property of the 
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silk manufacturers, therefore you are 
bound to suffer your own to be voted 
away—they will be speechless. Grant- 
ing that they can save this law, what 
do they expect to reap from these la- 
bours to take from the mass of the 
community the means of consuming 
corn at any price. Corn cannot com- 
mand a higher price than consumers 
can afford to give; and if they thus 
assist in grinding down wages and de- 
stroying employment, a prohibitory 
law will not prevent wheat from fall- 
ing to 30s. per quarter. The proper- 
ty of the manufacturers and traders 
must be protected, or that of the land- 
owners will be annihilated. 

We regret that time and space will 
not permit us to do justice to the able 
speeches of Mr Fyler, Mr Robinson, 
Mr Sadler, Mr Attwood, and the other 
advocates of the Silk Trade. 





THE MILLENNIUM. 


Ir is utterly impossible that things 
should remain long in their present 
state. This is an axiom to which 
every one assents the moment it is 
stated ; and from it the sagacious and 
the enlightened will, without fairly 
incurring the imputation of a propen- 
sity to indulge in visionary — 
tion, dAduce the following corollary— 
that thére must shortly be some alter- 
ation. But will the change be for the 
better or for the worse? This is an 
extremely natural question, and one 
which it is much easier to propound 
than to resolve satisfactorily. Some 
are inclined to look at the dark, and 
others at the flattering side of the pic- 
ture ; of course, there is a prophecy 
and a theory,—the one the result of 
undoubted inspiration, and the other 
an infallible deduction from undeni- 
able premises,—for each view of the 
case ; and the hopes and the fears of 
mankind oscillate between the antici- 
' pation of good and the foreboding of 
evil. Both in the moral and in the 
hysical world, in the elements and 
fn the seasons, in the condition of so- 
ciety, in the habits, the opinions, and 
the principles of the age, are to be dis- 
cerned, we are told, the symptoms of 
an approaching convulsion : and there 
certainly was a comet last year, not- 
withstanding the doubts which seme 


people professed to entertain of its ge- 
nuineness. In this alarming crisis, our 
sentiments are looked for with natural 
anxiety,—most sober, respectable, and 
intelligent people, suspending their 
own opinions in the meantime. Month 
after month have our oracular pages 
been consulted on the subject, but in 
vain ; and many are they who have 
exclaimed in the bitterest tone of im- 
patience and disappointment, ‘* Hea- 
vens! why is there no prediction in 
Maga?” On the Stock Exchange, in 
the coffee-rooms, in the club-houses, 
and in all other places of general re- 
sort, peoplerun about enquiring, “ Has 
North vaticinated ?” The answer is, 
No ;—and the Stocks fall, and the ap- 
prehensions of the public rise to an 
alarming extent. But be the conse- 

uences what they may, we shall for 
the present resign the tripos to those 
inspired individuals by whom it has 
been so worthily preoccupied, and 
whom we have no desire whatever to 
~~ from their stools. We will mere- 
rh en passant, recommend to all mo- 

ern prophets to preface their oracles, 
after the manner of Tiresias, with a 
Quidquid dicam aut erit aut non ; or 
else to follow the example of that sen- 
sible Irishman, who never foretold 
events until after they had come to 
pass. From the neglect to adopt some 
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precaution of this sort, many dilem- 
mas are apt to arise which we need 
not point out to the judicious. 

It-is true, that we have anxiously 
consulted the signs of the times ; and 
upon these have formed an opinion, 
which it is our intention to promul- 
gate for the public good : but that opi- 
nion is the result, not of inspiration, 
but of deliberate conviction. In pur- 
suing our enquiries, we have launched 
into a wider field, we believe, than 
any of our contemporaries, not con- 
fining our observations merely to Eu- 
rope, or even to the earth,—but occa- 
sionally glancing at the whole planet- 
ary system. At first sight, this may 
appear to have been rather unneces- 
sary ; but he who duly revolves in his 
mind our present condition, and our 
future prospects, must feel ultimately 
convinced, that itis scarcely possible to 
extend one’s enquiries too far on so 
vast and comprehensive a subject. 
From a careful review of all the cir- 
cumstances which can be imagined to 
bear in any degree upon the question, 
we have come to the conclusion, that 
the Millennium is not so far distant 
as some people are apt to imagine. In« 
deed, Mr Irving, and other singularly 
favoured mortals, have even been en- 
abled to fix the precise date of that 
important epoch. This is the advan- 
tage which divine inspiration possesses 
over mere human reasoning and fore« 
sight! 

We have had no spring ; and the 
deficiency has been ascribed to the 
storms by which the political world is 
agitated having extended themselves 
to the elements, to the indignation 
of Heaven at the moral depravity of 
the age, and to divérs other causes,— 
all of them, it is conceived, equally 
remote from the true one. In fact, 
this unseasonable privation is, we sub- 
mit, not the effect, but mediately the 
cause, of most of the extraordinary 
conversions, and other events, which 
have lately astonished and perplexed 
us. Due attention has not been paid 
to the important philosophical fact, 
that the sun is an immense body of 
fire, which is constantly consuming 
itself. Now, the immortal Newton, 
whose theory is generally preferred to 
that of Sir Richard Phillips and his 
disciples, has told us that gravitation, 
or the force by which the earth and 
the other planets are retained in their 
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respective orbits, is in the direct ratio 
of the mass of the attracting body. 
Here is a-frightful prospect !—the 
density of the sun, and consequently 
the force of gravity, constantly dimi- 
nishing! Thus, the radiusof the earth’s 
orbit is gradually increasing, and we 
are continually receding from the cen- 
tre of our system. Again, this force 
of gravity varies also inversely as the 
square of the distance: the farther we 
are from the sun, the less powerful, in 
a much greater ratio, is its attraction. 
So that here are two distinct causes 
constantly and powerfully co-operating 
to throw us to a remoter distance from 
the source of light and heat! It is a 
sense of duty alone which induces us 
to avow the conviction which has been 
reluctantly forced upon us. The ore 
bit of this our planet will become 
gradually more and more eccentric, 
until it shall at length revolve “ a 
comet with a fiery tail,” visiting God 
knows what regions of heat and cold, 
or possibly fly off in a tangent through 
infinite space. In consequence of the 
frightful rapidity with which it is 
clear that the sun has been wasting 
poo | of late, the deviations of the 
earth from its proper course have been 
unusually great, to the manifest de- 
terioration of the seasons, and produ- 
cing at the same time a corresponding 
eccentricity in the conduct and opi- 
nions of its inhabitants. Henee sud- 
den changes in the minds of men, and 
the constitutions of kingdoms ; hence 
mercurial morality, and political har- 
lequinade, and other singular results, 
which of course are but a prelude to 
something still more extraordinary, 
and more miraculous. Which is the 
most te theory—the one we have 
just developed, or that which insists 
upon an alteration in the laws of nas 
ture, as the consequence of a fluctua« 
tionin human principles and opinions? 

Now, having taken this cursory 
view of what may be called the exter« 
nal relations of the earth, let us revert 
to its superficial and internal affairs 
—to its moral regime, its polity, and 
its earthquakes. One of the most rea 
markable characteristics of the age is 
undoubtedly the increasing wealth, 
consideration, and influence of the 
Jews, and the ungrateful and bigoted 
obstinacy which they oppose to the 
benevolent efforts of a Society, esta- 
blished for the vy purpose of con« 
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verting them to Christianity. The 
avarice of this misbelieving race has 
ever been proverbial—‘ Nescio quid 
eurte semper abest rei.” —(We do not 
make this quotation in allusion to a pe- 
culiar and vital ceremony of the Jewish 
faith. Heaven forbid that we should 
indulge in illiberal and ungenerous 
reflections upon the religious tenets of 
any class of people !)—The crime of 
ambition is now to be added to their 
other enormities. Ignorant and un- 
reflecting people are congratulating 
themselves that the question of eman- 
cipation has been for ever set at rest. 
Deluded beings! you have decollated 
the hydra, but other heads are spring- 
ing up from the wound. The whole 
race of Israel clamours at the gates 
of your Constitution for admission to 
its privileges, its honours, and, above 
all, to its emoluments. In the dark 
vista of futurity, we behold a rapa- 
cious Jew administering the finances 
of this once flourishing and fortunate 
empire. To be sure, an effectual se- 
eurity against any misappropriation 
in this quarter would be furnished by 
a legislative provision, that no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should attend 
a synagogue in his robes of office. 
But who shall guarantee our religion 
(for it will not be a mere question of 
an establishment) against the dark 
and traitorous designs of that Cory- 
pheus of the Israelitish cause, who, 
taking advantage of the present com- 
mercial distress of the country, has 
already frightened the potentates of 
Threadneedle Street into submission, 
by announcing, with all the pomp 
of arrogance and the insolence of tri- 
umph, that he was a Count, two Bae 
rons, anda Marquis? What more may 
not this man’s ambition lead him to 
attempt? It has been lately stated in 
the first court of judicature in the 
empire, that a society for the promo~« 
tion of the Jewish religion has been 
established for a considerable time in 
some remote region, artfully fixed up- 
on as being out of the jurisdiction of 
the laws of this country. Several Mi- 
nisters of State are said to have been 
already converted ; and of one high 
in office, in particular, it is rumoured, 
that the price of his return for a cer- 
tain Jewish borough was his consent- 
ing forthwith to undergo the odious 
wpe of circumcision. Even a 
Prince of the blood royal, whose phy- 
slognomy is supposed to betray his 
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natural predilections, has been accused 
of a leaning to Judaism, Infidelity, 
Socinianism, ‘‘ and the rest.” We 
have good reason to believe that all 
these remarkable incidents are merel 
the precursors of an awful crisis, whic 
cannot be either precipitated or de- 
layed by mere human agency; and 
we therefore give ourselves up to the 
course of events with patience and re» 
signation ; only ejaculating a prayer, 
that if ever a Jew should be seated 
upon the throne of these realms, he 
may prove a Solomon. 

Turning our regards to the East, 
we behold two of the mightiest and 
most extensive dynasties of the earth 
engaged in a conflict, which remorse- 
less ambition, hereditary jealousy, re- 
ligious animosity, and large guns con- 
structed upon a new and extermina- 
ting principle, all conspire to render 
more terrible and more deadly. The 
flames of discord are spreading with 
frightful rapidity over two or three 
quarters of the globe. In the means 
time, many enthusiasts declare it to be 
their belief, that the subjugation of the 
Turk will promote the interests and the 
extension of Christianity. What un- 
accountable perversity and blindness, 
not to perceive that the inevitable re- 
sult will be the conversion of the whole 
Russian empire to Mahommedanism ! 
All sacred and profane history abounds 
with instances of conquerors having 
ad-pted the religion of the conquered ; 
an the creed of Mahomet is pecu- 
liarly adapted to seduce a licentious 
and semi-barbarous victor, revelling 
in all the intoxication of triumph, 
seeking only the gratification of his 
own rude appetites, unenlightened by 
education, untempered by the cultiva- 
tion of refined and liberal pursuits, 
and unrestrained by the principles of 
that faith, which he professes indeed, 
and practises in its outward forms and 
ceremonies, but to the spirit of which 
he is altogether a stranger. From the 
ashes of Constantinople the religion of 
the Koran will rise like a phoenix 
with renovated vigour. We foresee the 

riod when the Russian and the Mos- 
em, the barbarian of the north and 
the barbarian of the east, bound toge- 
ther by a common policy and a com- 
mon creed, confederates, as they are 
how opponents, in arms, will unite to 
carry devastation, terror, and Islam- 
ism, to the remotest corners of the 
earth. The most obstinate antagonist 
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to be encountered by this new and for« 
midable force will be the Jewish reli- 
gion, which, according to appearances, 
will then prevail in all the western 
states of Europe. The conflict, like 
that of the sons of the dragon’s teeth 
in mythological history, will be a war 
of mutual extermination, until there 
shall survive but a select remnant, 
destined to be the agent of universal 
regeneration, and to establish the mo- 
ral and physical, the religious and the 
intellectual, perfections of man upon 
the wreck of his race and the ruins of 
all existing institutions. Thus good 
ariseth out of evil. 

In Italy, one Pope has died, and 
another has been elected to prelatize 
in his place. This latter is a man 
whose days have already exceeded the 
term of threescore years and ten, which 
is allotted for the ordinary duration of 
human life. Verily, old age and decre« 
pitude appear in our times to be re- 
commendations for promotion to the 
high places ; because, no doubt, they 
hold out to future aspirants the pros- 
pect of a more rapid succession. This 
argues a love of novelty, a revolution- 
ary spirit, which bodes no good to the 
existing order of things. We there- 
fore anticipate that a still farther 
change will, at no very remote period, 
take place in the quarter we have just 
been mentioning. 

But the most striking feature of the 
age is undoubtedly the extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented quantity of 
intellect which it displays. Yet as 
in nature a too lavish profusion is ever 
succeeded by barrenness, so the mind 
of man becomes exhausted by a wild 
and extravagant luxuriance. When, 
therefore, we consider the portentous 
pitch of excellence to which Maga has 
attained, the unlimited circulation 
which it enjoys, and the consequent 
universal diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence, we are overcome with ex- 
treme melancholy, anticipating a re- 
currence to the ignorance and barba- 
rity of the dark ages. It is permitted 
to the faculties of the mind to be cul- 
tivated to a certain extent—to be 
pushed up to a certain point, beyond 
‘which all motion is retrogressive. This 
maximum elevation of human reason 
is to be attained only by a slow, wear- 
isome, and painful progress ; but the 
labour of many ages may be entirely 
undone in the course of a very few 
years ; and when knowledge once be~ 
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gins to relapse, it rolls downward with 
the rapidity of the stone of Sisyphus, _ 
into the horrid gulf out of which it 

was originally propelled. We are now 
oscillating upon the very brink of this 
gloomy abyss, and all the efforts of 
the Schoolmaster are insufficient to 
counterbalance the downward tendens 
cy of an overgrown population and 
an enormous national debt—of pre- 
sent confusion and distress, and pro« 
spective tumult, anarchy, and war. 
What a hideous picture! The man 
who loves his country with a sincere 
affection, unwilling to witness the dee 
cline of her prosperity and glory, ale 
ready hesitates only between pistols 
and prussic acid, Waterloo-bridge and 
arunning noose. But self-destruction 
will no longer be regarded as the work 
of insanity, and a suicidal patriot will 
necessarily be pronounced a felo de se. 
Thus the very cause which would seem 
to promote the crime of suicide, by 
exhibiting it in the light of a reason« 
able and merely precautionary step, 
will have a tendency to counteract it- 
self, by holding out the prospect of 
interment in unconsecrated ground. 
The obvious connexion of this subject 
with the question of dissection, induces 
us to allude briefly to an odious meae 
sure which has lately formed a theme 
of Parliamentary discussion, for the 
purpose of stigmatising the gross ine 
fringement upon the liberties, and the 
atrocious outrage upon the feelings, of 
the poorer classes of his Majesty's sube 
jects which it involves. The body of 
the friendless and unclaimed pauper 
(mark the total dereliction of humani« 
ty, the contemptuous defiance of all 
the better feelings of our nature, dis« 
played by the abettors of this measure 
in the selection of the friendless and 
the destitute for their horrid pure 
poses!) is to be hacked and hewn 
into small bits for the purpose of gra 
tifying the cannibal propensities of a 
cruel, unfeeling, and bloodthirsty pro« 
fession! We restrain our indignation, 
and shall say no more upon this topic, 
which, as subjects for dissection will 
shortly, alas! be too plentiful, it is 
now unnecessary to discuss. We have 
only noticed it as an additional evi- 
dence of the present unnatural state 
of society, and as one of those re- 
markable signs of the times which 
have induced us to conclude, that we 
are upon the verge of some signal 
catastrophe. We are taught to believe 
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that the millennium will be preceded 
as well by the total extinction of the 
light of science and of wisdom, as by 
the utter extermination of all natural 
and religious feeling. 

The inhabitants of this country have 
good reason to congratulate themselves 
upon its possessing no voleanoes—no 
treacherous beds of martial pyrites 
and bituminous matter, prepared to 
ignite, explode, and devastate, when- 
ever they shall be affected by the at- 
mosphere, or called into action by the 
enormous and judgment-seeking de- 
pravity of man. ‘Thus this favoured 
island, though otherwise subject to 
considerable vicissitudes in its tempera- 
ture and climate, will be in a great 
measure exempt from the convulsions 
of the elements and the throes of na- 
ture, by which the new order of 
things will be ushered in. But grati- 
tude for this signal mark of favour 
is effectually intercepted by ignorance 
of its existence: for how can they 
who are altogether blind to the im- 
pending danger qontemplete any par- 
tial deliverance from it? It has been 
our object to open the eyes of our fel- 
low-countrymen to a Snontisies of 
their real situation, and to present 
them with a brief and general outline 
of the causes which are co-operating 
to give to the age what may be called 
a Millennarian tendency. In pointing 
out what there is in the future to be 
dreaded, and what to be hoped, we 
have purposely avoided dwelling upon 
the peculiar advantages and resources 
which this country possesses, because 
we feared to check that incipient mi- 
gratory impulse which promises to 
carry away a portion of our overflow. 
ing population to the antipodes. If 
the supernumerary artizans of the 
manufacturing districts can be inocu- 
lated with a mania for colonizing ups 
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on the banks of a Swan river, it is 
well ; and what remains of our spin- 
ning-jennies, our power-looms, and 
our steam-engines, may possibly be 
snatched for a time from the incendi- 
ary and the leveller; though, after 
all, it matters but little whether our 
manufacturesand commercebe abrupt- 
ly annihilated by a revolutionary coupe 
de. grace, or left to drag on a languish- 
ing existence until they expire from 
mere inanition. 

There are some, no doubt, who will 
reproach us for divulging the exclu- 
sive information which we possess of 
the future history of mankind, and 
which is entirely the result of our 
own superior wisdom and discernment 
—fearing lest people should sink into 
a state of despondency when they 
come to be acquainted with their own 
horrible prospects. We consider these 
to be the scruples of men who are in- 
clined to sacrifice too much to over- 
strained delicacy, and nervous appre- 
hension. For our own parts, we take 
a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
alarming the fears of such as repose 
any faith in our representations. No 
one is so securely upon his guard as 
the man who is thoroughly frighten- 
ed. A little wholesome panic does 
not necessarily imply despair ; though 
it is true there is now mighty little 
room left for hope. At all events, we 
have done what we conceived to be 
our duty ; liberavimus animam nos- 
tram ; our conscience is now at rest. 
Even if we err, excess of caution is not 
likely todo much harm ; and ifall that 
we have prognosticated should come 
to pass—if the Millennium should 
in reality be as near at hand as we 
have supposed—then we shall certain- 
ly congratulate ourselves no little up- 
on our own wonderful penetration and 
foresight. 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, WITH REMARKS ON ANTIQUITIES 
AND FINE ARTS. 


( Continued.) 


XXXII. 


In the year 1796, I accompanied the 
Princess of Anhalt Dessau from Rome 
on a flying visit to Naples, where, 
through the friendly agency of m 
worthy friend Heigelin, the Danis 
Consul, the Princess and her suite 
were soon established in a commodious 
and elegantly furnished residence 
above the Villa Reale, overlooking 
one of the noblest promenades in Eu- 
rope, with the celebrated group of the 
Toro Farnese before our windows. 
Our prospect included the whole bay 
as far as Cape Minerva, and in the 
blue distance of this splendid scene 
appeared the singularly-shaped isle of 
Capri. 

The Princess, ever sincerely desirous 
to remain incog., had travelled from 
Lugano to Naples under the name of 
Madame de Sollnitz ; but her servants, 
thinking themselves degraded by her 
assumption of a lower rank, every- 
where proclaimed her a princess of the 
royal house of Brandenburg ; and not 
only to landlords, cooks, and waiters, 
but to any one who would listen to 
them. The consequence of this pub- 
licity was a considerable aggravation 
of her travelling expenditure, as, ac- 
cording to the long-established tariff of 
all the hotel-keepers in Europe, a 
prince or duke must pay twice as 
much, but a king or emperor three or 
four times as much, as a count or 
baron. At Naples, however, we were 
indebted to this treachery of the ser- 
vants for an early visit from the intel- 
ligent and gentlemanly Prussian paint- 
er, Philip Hackert, who, with graceful 
promptitude, asscrted his inherent 
claim to attend a Prussian princess as 
cicerone. He escorted us to every ob- 
ject worthy of notice in Naples and its 
vicinity, and was prevented only by 
indisposition from accompanying us to 
Salerno and Pestum. These attens 
tions were enhanced in value by our 
knowledge that no painter in Europe 
was so well paid for his professional 
labours, and that he was such an 
economist of his time as to apportion 
it to his various objects with mathe- 
matical accuracy. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPLES, 


Persevering industry, a love of 
order, and a knowledge of human na- 
ture, were the foundations of Hackert’s 
fortune, which probably surpasses that 
of any painter since Rubens. He was 
also well versed in statistics and fi< 
nance, and, had accident thrown him 
into the cateer of politics, he would 
probably have raised himself to the 
same eminence as a statesman, which 
he has attained as a landscape painter. 

Hackert was employed by the King 
of the Two Sicilies to negotiate the 
transfer from Rome to Naples of the 
treasures of fine art belonging to the 
Farnese family ; and the consummate 
ability with which he conducted and 
accomplished this delicate mission, was 
repaid by the enduring confidence and 
liberality of his royal patron, who as- 
signed to him a winter-residence in 
the Francavilla Palace at Naples, and 
the old palace at Caserta for his sum- 
mer abode ; besides many other sub- 
stantial proofs of kindness and favour. 
The prudent artist ensured to himself 
the permanent enjoyment of these ad- 
vantages, by asking no favours for him- 
self or others; by a careful avoidance 
of all interference in politics ; and by 
declining the posts of honour and 
badges of distinction which were ten- 
dered to him. His rare sagacity in this 
respect proved that, during his inter 
course with the titled and the power- 
ful, he had studied the mazes and 
perils of a courtier’s life as successfully 
as the characters of trees and aerial per« 
spective. His ambition never soared 
beyond the title of Pittore di Camera ; 
and his advice to his brother George, 
when appointed engraver to the King 
of the Two Sicilies, was literally this: 
‘* Brother, you must beware of smo- 
king, because the king hates the smell 
of tobacco ; and you must never accept 
a court order, because the name of 
Hackert requires no such distinction.” 

The King listened with pleasure to 
the conversation of this intelligent art- 
ist, and often stood by him to observe 
the progress of his paintings. The 
Queen, too, honoured him with her 
favour, because he promoted her hus 
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band’s favourite pursuits of the chase 
and fishing; and never troubled him- 
self about the measures of the all- 
powerful minister Acton. In Hack- 
ert’s fine collection of gems and va- 
luables, were several costly rings pre- 
sented to him by the Queen of Naples ; 
also a ring sent to him by Catherine of 
Russia, in testimony of her approba- 
tion of his large picture of the battle 
of T'scheme, painted to commemorate 
the courage and self-devotion of Vice- 
Admiral Spiridow, who refused to 
abandon his burning flag-ship, and 
was blown up in her. When Count 
Orloff requested Hackert to undertake 
this picture, and to introduce the blow- 
ing up of the Admiral’s ship, the paint- 
er told him that it was not in his power, 
because he had never seen a ship blown 
up. “ Is that all?” said the Russian ; 
** then you shall see one.” Purcha- 
sing an old man-of-war, employed as 
an hospital-ship, Count Orloff ordered 
the magazine to be crammed with 
powder, and the vessel to be blown up 
for the instruction of the artist, who 
now accomplished without difficulty 
the grand picture, ten feet high, which 
adorns one of the historical saloons in 
the palace of Peterhof. 

Hackert’s table surpassed all others 
in Naples in its perfect appointment, 
and in the refined cookery and flavour 
of its viands. The selection of the 
various dishes was truly eclectic, the 
hospitable painter having culled from 
the best culinary works of France, 
Italy, and Germany, the most -ap- 
proved and exquisite receipts. Follow- 
ing, too, with classic taste, the example 
of the Greeks and Romans, his guests 
never exceeded or fell short of the 
Muses or Graces in number. He gave 
two dinners in honour of the Princess 
of Anhalt Dessau at Naples and Ca- 
serta, in which refined taste and la- 
vish magnificence were harmoniously 
blended: even the Angora cat Mar- 
chesina, the painter’s pet, dipped her 
whiskers into a silver dish. 

When dining at Caserta, the Prin- 
cess was expressing in enthusiastic 
terms her admiration of William 
Tischbein’s historical picture of the 
“ Judgment of Brutus.” At the 
name of Tischbein I observed a flush 
of resentment darkening the features 
of Hackert, and, knowing them both to 

- be incapable of professional hostility, 
I was unable to interpret this angry 
impulse until evening, when Hackert 
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took all his guests to see the exotic 
animals in the royal menagerie. Here 
he summoned a black ostrich, and as 
it came trotting towards us, he said 
with a bitter smile to the Princess, 
“Is not the head of that ostrich the 
very picture of Tischbein’s?” This 
curious comparison gave me at once a 
clue to the source of Hackert’s resent- 
ment. Tischbein, although designed 
by nature and education for an histo« 
rical painter, was passionately addicted 
to a pursuit of a much less elevated 
character. A zealous disciple of La- 
vater, he had long studied with deep 
interest the resemblances between hu- 
man and animal features, and had ex- 
ultingly proclaimed his discovery that 
Hackert had the physiognomy of a fox. 
The landscape-painter, to whom this 
discovery of the enthusiastic physiog« 
nomist had been told with ill-natured 
exaggeration, thought himself insulted 
by the comparison, and, instead of 
wisely joining in the laugh, he care= 
fully inspected all the wild animals in 
the menagerie, and endeavoured to re= 
venge himself by proclaiming Tisch- 
bein an ostrich. 

Totally unconscious of any offensive 
meaning in these comparisons, Tisch- 
bein did not hesitate to tell any one 
who came in his way the animal re« 
semblance he had discovered in his 
features. Meeting one day Dr Do- 
meier, he seized him vehemently by 
the arm, and said, in his impassioned 
manner, “ No, my worthy friend! 
you are no dog! That was an unfor- 
tunate mistake. You are an ox!” 

To my infinite mortification, the 
Princess declined to avail herself of 
Hackert’s proposal to invite Lady 
Hamilton to, tea. In vain did our 
obliging host repeat his assurance, that 
this celebrated Englishwoman would 
esteem it an honour to exhibit before 
her, in all their classic variety, her 
well-known mimetic talents. The 
Princess assigned some unsatisfactory 
excuses, and remained inexorable. 
Her principal objection, as she after- 
wards acknowledged, was the great 
intimacy of Lady Hamilton with the 
notorious Countess L u, and the, 
if possible, still more notorious Lady 
N. When the old satyr, Lord B., 
once discovered these three Susannas 
together in a boudoir, he started back, 
exclaiming with his wonted sarcasm, 
‘* A présent le bordel est rempli, et je 
m’en vais.” A more gallant remark 
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might have been expected from one 
who, notwithstanding his grey hairs, 
was passionately enamoured of the 
Countess L——u. During her stay 
in Naples, whither her hoary lover 
was prevented from accompanying her 
by illness, he sent her by special mes- 
sengers presents of the finest flowers 
twice or thrice a-week, accompanied 
by billets doux, of which some highly 
impassioned extracts found their way 
to the public ear; and, when his fair 
friend wished to visit the crater of Ve- 
suvius, the noble Lord’s gallantry pre- 
vailed over his love of money, and he 
employed a number of men to hew 
steps up the steepest parts of the road 
to facilitate her ascent. 

The cultivated taste of the princess 
found infinite gratification in the so- 
ciety of the celebrated historiographer 
of the Phiegrean fields, Sir William 
Hamilton, a fine old man, and youth 
ful as Anacreon himself. A worshipper 
of every thing beautiful in fine art, 
he derives from the philosophy of the 
graces, the rosy hours and feelings 
which embellish the evening of his 
life. At every fresh addition to his 
matchless collection of antique Gre< 
cian vases, his enthusiasm flushes out 
with youthful ardour ; and when he 
obtains a vase distinguished by fine 
drawings, or eminent beauty of form, 
his rapture is boundless, and compa- 
rable only with the exuberant delight 
of children over their Christmas pre- 
sents. Happy, thrice happy, is the 
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man, who can, in advanced age, exe 
ult with loud and boyish rapture over 
the attainment of a favourite object ! 

Sir William Hamilton’s collection 
of vases will, to the tasteful and cul- 
tivated trayeller, alone repay the cost 
and trouble of a journey to Naples. 
There is, indeed, throughout Europe, 
with men of classic taste, but one opi- 
nion of these celebrated vases, most 
of which are above 2000 years old. 
The fine drawings which adorn them 
afford a standard by which we can 
measure the elevation of the art of 
painting in the times of Zeuxis, Ti« 
manthes, Parrhasius, Apelles, Apol- 
lodorus, and others ; and they certain 
ly justify us in estimating the often- 
disputed excellence of ancient painte 
ing, by the acknowledged perfection 
of ancient statuary. 

It is to be regretted, that the draw- 
ings upon the most remarkable and 
beautiful of all these vases are so li- 
centious, as to compel the proprietor 
to keep it, like that masterpiece of 
sculpture, the Satyr at Portici, under 
lock and key. An inundating stream 
in Sicily, which had washed away 
large portions of its banks, developed 
an ancient tomb, in which this re 
markable vase was discovered in pers 
fect condition. The owner of the soil 
regarded this precious work of art as 
common earthen-ware, and Sir Wil- 
liam, who was accidentally in that vi-< 
cinity, heard of, and purchased it for 
a trifle—Maruisson the Poet. 


XXXIII. MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


My pilgrimage to Mount Vesuvius 
was undertaken without any compa- 
nion but an experienced guide. In 
the small town of Torre del Greco, 
which was almost totally destroyed by 
the eruption of 1794, I found the in- 
habitants rebuilding upon the still 
warm lava, and rendered fearless of 
all future danger by a conviction, 
that, after the last tremendous effort, 
the exhausted mountain would re- 
quire at least a century to recover it~ 
self. The old houses were buried deep 
in the lava, above which the roof and 
belfry of the church were still visible. 
The great mass of this destructive 
Phlegeton rolled over this unfortunate 
town on its way to the sea. Here we 
hired asses, which conveyed us through 
a wild chaos of ashes and scoria to the 
cell of the hermit ; and, after consign- 


ing our donkeys to the care of the ece 
centric recluse, of whom more anon, 
we began the difficult ascent towards 
the crater. During the last eruption, 
the highest portion of the margin was 
undermined, and fell into the abyss ; 
but the tremendous element beneath 
arose in its strength, and immediately 
burst out from three new craters on 
the north side of the mountain. The 
lava, now two years old, was still in 
glowing heat beneath the surface, and 
so warm above, that we could nowhere 
remain a minute on the same spot. A 
bundle of straw, which the guide had 
brought with him to prove the heat, 
was pushed into a crevice: the igni- 


-tion was immediate, and a bluish 


flame shot high above the surface, 
Our progress up the steep acclivity of 
yielding cinders was infinitely toil. 
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some ; but at length we reached the 
goal, and stood upon the rim of the 
crater. Locking down into the gulf, 
I beheld an undulating mass of smoke, 
through which the red lightning dart- 
ed, while the deep thunder rolled be- 
neath us, shaking the ground under 
our feet; andslender columnsof smoke, 
ascending with various degrees of ra- 
pidity from the mass below, emitted 
as they rose a kind of hissing explo- 
sion, which resembled no sound I had 
ever heard in art or nature. The at- 
mosphere was so insufferably hot, that 
I hastened our return, remarking with 
surprise, that while my forehead was 
streaming with perspiration like a 
rain-spout, the brow and face of the 
guide were as dry as the pumice-stone 
beneath his feet. The daily habit of 
wandering through this fiery region 
had rendered him so insensible to heat 
and fatigue, that he seemed to partake 
of the nature of a salamander. On our 
descent, which was rapid and easy, 
the — shewed me the lava-cliff 
which had nearly melted under the 
feet of Wutky, the landscape-painter, 
while he was collecting ideas for a pic- 
ture, regardless of the red-hot stones 
which fell around him like hail; a 
degree of professional ardour surpass- 
ing that of Vernet, who was, at his 
own request, tied to the mast in a hur- 
ricane, that he might be enabled to 
study the storm-scenery without losing 
either his head or his feet. 

The hermit, who wasa travelled man, 
did honour tohisappointment as master 
of the ceremonies to Vesuvius, and set 
before me an excellent breakfast of 
baked fish and omelettes, assisted b 
a bottle of Lacrime Christi, whic 
well supported its ancient fame. The 
hermitage is built on a small promon- 
tory, sufficiently elevated to protect it 
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from the lava, which, during an erup= 
tion, must flow to the right or left ; 
and when the volcano throws out a 
shower of stones, the recluse finds 
protection under the bomb-proof arch 
of his cellar. While seated at break- 
fast on a stone-bench before the her- 
mitage, my salamander recommended 
to me to fix in my memory the view 
of Naples from this point, as prefer- 
able to any other. He mighthave taken 
a running lesson in the school of 
Hackert, who maintains, that the most 
comprehensive and favourable view of 
Naples is from the pinnacle of Bro- 
ther Felix. The hermit, however, was 
wearied of his abode on the finest 
Belvedere in Europe, and looked back 
with regret to the years he had passed 
in the flat and sandy regions of Bran- 
denburg, where he earned a scanty 
support by teaching Italian at Berlin 
and Potsdam. His regrets, that the 
course of events had not been more fa- 
vourable to his wishes, reminded me of 
a tall and stately monk, with whom I 
dined at the monastery of Monte Ca- 
vo, near Albano. Although in pos- 
session of a comfortable and assured 
support, and commanding from his win- 
dows the superb view of Rome and its 
environs, of the Alban hills, and the 
mountains of Abruzzi, he complained 
bitterly of the unvarying sameness and 
mortal ennui of monastic life ; and his 
pallid features were flushed with un- 
— emotion as he told me, that 

e had too late discovered that he was 
much better qualified to wield the 
sword than the censer. How few 
men are exempt from this propensity 
to repine at their vocation! and yet 
common-sense tells us, that every pur- 
suit in life has its peculiar drawbacks 
and annoyances. 


XXXIV. THE VIPERS OF LUGANO. 


At the foot of Mount Salvador, on 
the lake of Lugano, is a villa of consi- 
derable extent, the proprietor of which 
has been compelled to abandon it, and 
neither by war, nor pestilence, nor 
ghosts, but by the incredible multitude 
of vipers in its vicinity. This tribe of 
serpents, which, since the classical 
work of Fontana on the viper, and his 
experiments on its poison, has regain- 
ed its ancient importance, is annually 
increasing in this favourable locality. ; 
and to an extent so formidable, that 
the founder of the deserted villa must 


have been half-mad to build in such a 
spot, if this pandemonium of serpents 
contained a twentieth- part of the num- 
bers observed there a few years later. 
Vipers are, notoriously, migrating ser- 
pents ; and those of Mount Salvador 
take their departure when the sum. 
mer heats become oppressive, and 
swim in mighty columns across the 
lake, to the cool and shady woods of 
the opposite shore. There they re« 
main until late in the autumn, and re- 
turn to the sunny side of the lake, 
where they pass the winter and spring 


. 
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on the chalk slopes beneath Mount 
Salvador. In their winter quarters, 
they coil and twist themselves together 
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peeping heads project, arid give to the 
whole mass the ap nee of the im- 
posing ball-thistle, or of the head of 


into knotted clusters, from which their Medusa. 


XXXV. 


Two men stand opposite to each 
other in pugnaciousattitude, with open 
mouths, and flashing eyes. Instead of 
weapons, however, they extend their 
fingers, and one of them, gazing with 
wild eagerness at the other’s hands, 
calls out a number. This game, call- 
ed by the Italians La Mora, cr La 
Morra, is played by the lower classes 
in Rome and in the country with pas- 
sionate enthusiasm. According to the 
rules of this diversion, the players ex- 
tend simultaneously any number of 
fingers, and he who first calls out the 
coilective number of fingers on both 
sides, wins the game. In an instant the 
hands of both are again extended, and 
the sport is followed up with conti- 
nually increasing noise and rapidity. 
The secret of winning is, for the play- 
er to be well aware of the number of 
fingers he means to shew, that he may 
have to count only those of his adver- 
sary; but the lightning-quickness of 
their movements hardly admits of re- 
flection ; and indeed there is no game 
which demands such rapidity of per- 
ception and entire self-possession as 
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The catacombs of Rome had, even 
in boyhood, laid a strong hold of my 
imagination, in consequence of read- 
ing the old romance of Octavia, writ- 
ten by Duke Antony Ulric of Bruns- 
wick ; who, with accurate calculation 
of the romantic effect, assigned to the 
persecuted Christians secure abodes, 
and the uninterrupted exercise of their 
religion, in these dark and fearful ca- 
verns. Nor did my youthful associ- 
ations entirely lose their influence un- 
til, descending into the catacombs near 
the church of St Sebastian, I disco- 
vered the impossibility of considerable 
numbers residing in them without the 
certainty of being discovered by the 
vigilant agents of the Cesars, and 
dragged to a horrible fate in the am- 
phitheatres. It is probable, however, 
from the quantity of human bones dis- 
covered in the catacombs, that they 
were employed as places of sepulture 
for the Christian martyrs by their re- 


THE GAME OF MORRA. 


La Morra, norcan any other Europeans 
compete with the Italians in a diver- 
sion, which appears exclusively adapt~ 
ed to their habits and character. 

The classic antiquity of La Morr& 
has induced me to describe it so mi- 
nutely. It was known before the time 
of Varro, who calls it micare (digitis) ; 
and we learn from Cicero that a proe 
verb had grown out of it. A man of 
perfect integrity was called, dignus, 
quicum in tenebris mices. At that pee 
riod, this game was practised, not only 
for amusement, but for the drawing 
of lots, especially in the decision of 
commercial disputes ; and the Emperor 
Augustus made two criminals, a fae 
ther and son, draw lots for life or death 
through the Micatio. 

The Morra is played also in France, 
especially in the southern provinces, 
where it is called La Mourre. I have 
nowhere seen it in Germany ; but the 
obsolete game of Fingerlein snellen, 
which name corresponds with the La- 
tin phrase, was unquestionably the 
Morra of the Italians. 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


latives, who could not afford the exe 
pense of funeral pyres. At all events,, 
this charnel-house has been a mine of: 
wealth tothe Papal government, which: 
supported, by well-contrived legends 
and traditions, the popular belief that: 
the Christian martyrs were interred 
here, and sold their relics to the high 
est bidder. Even fragments of ele- 
phant and whale bones have been sold 
as relics of the colossal St Christopher. 

The origin of these wondrous la- 
byrinths is nolonger a mystery. They 
were unquestionably Puzzolan-pits, 
and the excavations, commencing in 
the Saturnian centuries, were carried 
on under-ground with a view to save 
every square foot of surface for agri- 
cultural purposes. These caverns 
were continued in all directions, and 
to distances at present unknown. They 
extend far under the campagna, and, 
according to tradition, as far westward 
as Ostia, and southward, it is said, 
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even under the bed of the Tiber. This 
powerful cement, called Puzzolan 
earth, from the place where it was 
first discovered, is still employed ; and, 
in subaqueous building especially, its 
cohesive powers are invaluable. Vi- 
truvius has a remarkable passage on 
the origin and properties of this cele- 
brated volcanic sand. In the sixth 
chapter of his second book, he says: 
«* There is a kind of dust which, by a 
natural process, produces extraordi- 
nary effects. It is found in the vici- 
nity of Baiw, and about the cities near 
Mount Vesuvius. Blended with lime 
and powder stone, it forms an endu- 
ring cement for buildings, and even 
binds firmly together the piers which 
project into the sea. The properties 
of this dust appear to arise from the 
following causes. In that district are 
many het springs, heated by subter- 
raneous fires of sulphur, aluminous 
earth, and bitumen. ‘These fires, and 
the hot vapours rising from them, pe- 
netrating the crevices of the earth, 
consume its moisture, and make it dry 
and light. The tufo found there is also 
an absorbent, and free from moisture ; 
and when the dried dust, the tufo stone, 
and the lime, all which are formed by 
the action of fire, are mixed together 
in water, they immediately unite, and 
rapidly harden into a cement for build- 
ing, which no flood, however powerful, 
can separate.” 

This puzzolan dust, (Pulvis Puteos 
lanus,) blended in certain proportions 
with lime and pounded bricks, formed 
the antique mortar, which resists the 
action of air and water ; and, like the 
pyramids of Egypt, defies the tooth 
of time. It is susceptible also of a po- 
lish, surpassing often in brilliancy the 
finest-grained marble. Its durability 
is probably owing to the glittering 
particles of puzzolan, glazed by vol- 
canic process. 

Many adventures, both wonderful 
and disastrous, have been experienced 
in the catacombs. Stimulated by the 
hope of finding coins, gems, and other 
valuables, a working goldsmith from 
Paris descended into these subterra- 
nean labyrinths at sunrise, near Fras- 
cati. Provided with tapers, and with 
acord which proved too slender for 


XXXVII. 


The Braschi palace, one of the most 
splendid and extensive edificesin Italy, 
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his purpose, this clue of Ariadne snaps 
ped as he was crawling through a nar- 
row and dangerous passage ; and, when 
his last taper expired, he was left to 
the sole and terrible expedient of going 
forward in blind uncertainty. He per- 
severed, and, after fatigue and suffer. 
ing indescribable, found an exit du- 
ring the following night, and reached 
the surface, exhausted, pale, and hol- 
low-eyed as a spectre, near the Villa 
Medici. This adventure is attested 
by credible witnesses, who saw and 
listened to him after his re-appear- 
ance ; and certainly this escape from 
almost inevitable destruction is one of 
the most remarkable on record. Less 
fortunate than this enterprising Pa 
risian, several young men of the Col- 
legium Germanicum plunged impru- 
dently too far into these mazy depths, 
and, like the diver in Schiller’s ballad, 
were never seen again. 

Subterraneous galleries of a similar 
description, with lateral chambers, 
and labyrinthine passages diverging 
in all directions, have been discovered 
in Egypt under the Necropolis near 
Alexandria. Their origin is assigned 
to the Ptolemies, and even to the re 
mote period of the Pharoahs. There 
are similar caverns near Syracuse in 
Sicily, which date from the classic age 
of Greek colonization. They exist also 
under Naples and its vicinity, extend« 
ing probably as far as Puzzuoli. 

The most credulous of all believers 
in the domestic settlement of the carly 
Christians in the Roman catacombs, 
was the Abbé Richard. This man, 
whose opinions on all other subjects 
were sound and judicious, became a 
fanatical seer as soon as he passed the 
threshold of these consecrated caverns, 
in which he discovered every accome 
modation requisite for the personal see 
curity and spiritual sustenance of the 
early Christians, and liberally distri« 
buted the numerous chambers and 
galleries into mass-altars, chancels, 
halls, schools, and dwellings, sufficient 
to accommodate all the inhabitants of 
modern Rome. These bold assertions 
of the Abbé carried with them anau- 
thority, which proved highly profitable 
to the Romish clergy. 


THE DUKE OF BRASCHI. 


and displaying in its-interior objects 
of luxury and fine’art in lavish abuns 
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dance, is the creation of a man who 
did not bring with him to Rome the 
means to build a modern puppet-shew. 
This miracle was accomplished with- 
out either Aladdin’s lamp or the phi- 
losopher’s stone, by the nephew of 
Pope Pius VI., once a common citizen 
of Cesena, and now the Duke of Bras- 
chi. This accident of birth, and the 
vampire spirit of monopoly which is 
the ruling principle of the papal go- 
verninent, obtained for him the pri- 
vilege of receiving into his cellars and 
warehouses, at unconditional prices, the 
largest portion of all the grain and oil 
produced in the papal states ; and how 
unfairly he repays the growers of these 
most important objects of rural eco- 
nomy may be inferred from the pre- 
valent belief in Rome, that his profits 
average one hundred per cent. These 
exclusive privileges explain the blight 
ed state and prospects of agriculture in 
the Roman states, in which the trae 
veller sees large surfaces of fertile soil 
producing only thistles and broom, in- 
stead of the corn, wine, and oil which, 
under a more paternal government, 
they would abundantly yield. The 
olive harvest of last year was materi« 
ally deficient, and, to the infinite dis- 


XXXVIIT. 


In the house of a sculptor, near the 
Borghese palace, I saw a colossal sta- 
tue of Antinous, which that most for- 
tunate of treasure-seekers, Gavin Ha- 
milton, discovered in the soil and rub- 
bish of Palestrina (the ancient Pre- 
neste). At the time of this excava- 
tion the opulent Duke of Braschi, a 
nepote of the Pope, was collecting an- 
tiques, regardless of expense, to digni- 
fy his recently finished palace, in com- 
pliance with the long-established cus- 
tom of the Roman nobles. Having 
previously commissioned Hamilton to 
find him a colossal statue, as an in- 
dispensable item in his guallery,. the 
discovery of the Antinous was happi- 
ly timed, and the Duke did not hesi- 
tate to give the required price of 9000 
scudi to the proprietor, who told him 
that to any one but a nepote of the 
Holy Father the price of this admi- 
rable statue would have been doubled. 


XXXIX- 


In a delightful grove, at the Villa 
Borghese, is an edifice of classic des 
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may of all housekeepers, innkeepers, 
and cooks, the large stone reservoir, 
which supplies all Rome with oil, fell 
to so low an ebb, that, in the event of 
another unproductive year, the Duke 
of Braschi will in all probability be 
exposed to imminent peril, from the 
effects of popular effervescence. To the 
Romans and Neapolitans, oil for dress- 
ing fish, and snow for cooling pur- 
poses, are much more essential than an 
abundant supply of grain. 

During this low level of the oil, 
two corpses became visible at the bot- 
tom of the reservoir. When taken out, 
being in perfect preservation, like em- 
bryos in spirit, they were immediately 
recognised as the bodies of two oil- 
porters, whose sudden disappearance, 
eighteen months before, had never 
been accounted for. These poor fel- 
lows, with probably too much wine in 
their heads, had doubtless lost their 
equilibrium while pouring the con- 
tents of their oil-tubs into the reser= 
voir, and fallen into the oil, which, for 
eighteen months afterwards, had been 
daily employed to dress and flavour the 
food of more than 100,00¢ people. 
Maruisson, 1796. 


GAVIN HAMILTON. 


Nor was the eulogium of the seller 
exaggerated. The enchanting beauty 
of this statue, which was adorned with 
Bacchanalian attributes, was sung in 
sonetti and canzone; and Visconti 
pronounced it the finest statue hither« 
to discovered of the so often and so vas 
riously sculptured favourite of Adrian. 
The naked surfaces were all perfect, 
and the drapery alone required partial 
restoration. 

The superstitious Romans, wonder= 
ing at the frequent discoveries of this 
indefatigable excavator, applied to him 
a ludicrous tradition, borrowed from 
the dark ages of Faust and Paracelsus ; 
and circulated a report that he had 
promised his soul to the devil, in con- 
sideration of which his satanic majes- 
ty had undertaken to point out, by the 
hopping of a small blue flame, the 
exact spots under which the works of 
ancient art were buried. 


THE MUSEUM GABINUM. 


sign, resembling somewhat a temple, 
and called the Museum Gabinum. 
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Here are assembled the numerous and 
remarkable busts and statues which 
the British painter, Gavin Hamilton, 
discovered amidst the rubbish and 
substructions of the ancient city of 
Gabii. This fortunate excavator, who 
appeared to trace antiquities with a 
divining-rod, was immeasurably de- 
lighted with a result se splendid and 
comprehensive ; and the prince Borg- 
hese, to whom, as lord of the soil, one- 
third of the booty belonged, purchased 
the whole, and raised for its reception 
an edifice, combining with due atten- 
tion to the effects of light and shade, 
a classic elegance and propriety worthy 
of the days of Vitruvius. Amongst 
the most remarkable statues in this 
rich and important museum are seve- 
ral of Roman emperors, and of distin- 
guished as well as notorious members 
of their families. Here is the finest 
head of Tiberius which has yet been 
discovered ; adorned with the crown 
of oak leaves, in allusion to his con- 
quest of Germany. The bust of Mar- 
cus Agrippa surpasses every other 
head of this great soldier and patron 
of architecture, which has escaped 
the devastation of the middle ages. 
The features of this time-honoured 
man bear the impress of masculine 
sense and firmness, daring energy, and 
old Roman honesty. The statue of 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, 
is superlatively lovely, and remark- 
able for nobility of countenance. It 
is indeed a personification of womanly 
dignity, adorned with more than hu. 
man beauty. The magnificent sta- 
tues of Caligula, as Imperator; of 


XL. 


The national pride of the Italian 
rarely extends beyond the bounds of 
his native city. It has even narrower 
limits. In Rome, the Trasteverini 
pride themselves upon their unconta- 
minated Quirite blood ; and, notwith- 
standing their poverty and low rank 
in the social scale, they despise the 
illustrious mongrels on the other side 
of the Titer. They regard as foreign- 
ers all people who reside without their 
own walls, or beyond the river ; and, 
until lately, no genuine Trasteverino 
could marry out of his own caste with- 
out degradation. The Albanese boast 
that Albano is the mother-city of the 
mighty Rome ; the people of Velletri, 
that their city was the birth-place of 
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Nero, as Pontifex ; and of Adrian, as 
Heros, afford abundant evidence how 
well the universal principles of true 
proportion were understood, and ap- 
plied at the period of their sculpture. 
It is important also to the student of 
ancient history to observe, that the 
only genuine statue of Germanicus 
(as Heros) was discovered in friendly 
contiguity with those of several con- 
temporaries, who were, according to 
history, his enemies. In two busts 
of Domitius Corbulo, who subjected 
Britain to the Roman yoke, I dis- 
covered a strong resemblance in the 
eyes and profile to the great Frederick 
of Prussia ; a coincidence which re- 
minded me of the striking likeness to 
Catherine of Russia discoverable in a 
marble bust of Messalina in the Capi- 
toline museum. One of the most 
classical and perfect specimens of an- 
cient sculpture in the Museum Gabi- 
num is a Gnomon, the dial of which 
is adorned with the heads of the 
twelve superior deities, and the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The workman- 
ship of the whole is of the highest or- 
der of excellence and finish, and the 
redundant locks of the Thunderer 
are exquisitely chiselled. A curious 
illustration of the mysteries of a Ro- 
man lady’s toilet may be found here, 
in the bust of a female with a mova- 
ble wig. This head, which is well 
sculptured, is said to be the bust of 
Julia Pia, the wife of the Emperor 
Septimius Severus. Several instances 
of similar wigged busts occur in the 
Capitoline museum.— Maruisson, 
1796. 


LIMITED NATIONAL PRIDE OF THE ITALIANS. 


Augustus Cesar; and, when I was 
lately in Cori, the ancient Cora, my 
hostess told me, that I had the ho- 
nour to be in a city 700 years older 
than Rome, and once the mistress of 
the whole papal territory. ‘* There- 
fore,” she added, “‘ you ought not to 
despise the mean streets and low 
houses.” The same feeling prompts 
every little town in the Roman states 
to dignify its gate with the proud in- 
scription, ‘‘Senatus, populusque,” &c. 
Thus all the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the Italians is borrowed from periods 
of antiquity; and, where these are 
not sufficiently imposing, the people 
assist them with romantic fictions. 
Hence the wondrous traditions asso« 
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ciated with the ancient history of the 
smaller cities throughout Italy, some 
of which are orally current amongst 
the inhabitants; for instance, the 
ring of Aineas at Civita ls Vigna: 
while others exist in old chronicles, 
as at Orvietro (Urbs veterum) and 
Fiesole. 

In Cori, I heard the following tra- 
dition of a contiguous place, called Ci- 
vita la Penna :—“ A beautiful nymph 
was pursued by a heathen Moorish 
king, who once reigned over themoun- 

XLI, THE SEASON 

It is a fact, confirmed by long ob- 
servation, that in Rome the period of 
penance and fasting is the period of 
crime. Almost every deliberate mur- 
der, or other crime of sufficient mag- 
nitude to involve capital punishment, 
is committed at this season. On the 
other hand, crimes of such enormity 
rarely occur during the period of 
games and festivals. The joyous 


XLII. 


The Italian proverb of “‘ Aspettare 
e non venire,” &c. has long been fa- 
miliar to every nation in Europe ; 
but the “ Trinity of Wisdom,” from 
which it is borrowed, is comparative- 
ly unknown. It consists of a number 
of verses, of which I have selected the 
best. In some of them, fine morali- 
ties are conveyed; others are humo- 
rous only; but most of them are 
founded in a practical knowledge of 
human nature :— 


La Trinita della sapienza. 
Tre sorte di persone sono odiose ; 
Il povero superbo, 
Il ricco avaro, 
Il vecchio pazzo. 


Tre sorte d’uomini da fuggire: 
Cantori, 
Vecchi, 
Innamorati. 
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tains of Cora and Norma. She ran 
from Cora to the steep precipice ot 
Civita la Penna; and when she heard 
the heathen calling after her, she 
sprang from the cliff into the valley, 
where she was changed into a lake, 
which still bears the name of La 
Nymfa.” 

From this lake issues a river which 
threads its devious course through 
the Pontine marshes, and was called 
by the ancients Nympheus, 


OF CRIME IN ROME. 


spirit which then prevails moderates 
the bad passions of the Romans, and 
appedre even to elevate and purify 
their character. These results afford 
important materials for reflection ; 
and I suspect that a fair comparison, 
in this respect, of the Roman people 
with the saturnine inhabitants of 
northern Europe, would be somewhat 
unfavourable to the latter. 


ROMAN PROVERBS. 


Tre cose imbrattono la casa ;: 
Galline, 
Cani, 
Donne. 


Tre cose conservano l’amico : 
Onorarlo in presenza, 
Lodarlo in assenza, 
Ajutarlo ne’ bisogni. 


Tre cose sono desiderabili; 
Sanita, 
Buona fama, 
Ricchezze. 


Tre cose da morire : 
Aspettar e non venire, 
Star a letto e non dormire, 
Servire e non gradire. 
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SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS, 
By Mrs Hemans. 


VI. 


THE SOLDIER S DEATH-BED. 


Wie herrlich die sonne dort untergeht ! Da ich 
Noch ein Bube war—war’s mein Lieblingsgedanke, 
Wie sic zu leben, zu sterben wie sic. 
Dre KAUBER. 


Like thee to die, thou Sun !—My boyhood’s dream, 
Was this ; and now my spirit, with thy beam, 
Ebbs from a field of victory !—yet the hour 

Bears back upon me, with a torrent’s power, 
Nature’s deep longings :—Oh ! for some kind eye, 
Wherein to meet Love's fervent farewell gaze ; 
Some breast, to pillow Life’s last agony ; 

Some voice, to speak of Hope and brighter days, 
Beyond the Pass of Shadows !—But I go, 

I, that have been so loved, go hence alone ; 

And ye, now gathering round my own hearth’s glow, 
Sweet friends! it may be that a softer tone, 

Even in this moment, with your laughing glee, 
Mingles its feeling while ye speak of me : 

Of me, your soldier, midst the mountains lying, 

On the red banner of his battles dying, 

Far, far away! And oh! your parting prayer! 

Will not his name be fondly murmur'd there >— 

It will !—a blessing on that holy hearth ! 

Though clouds are darkening to o’ercast its mirth. 
Mother ! I may not hear thy voice again ; 

Sisters! ye watch to greet my step in vain ; 

Young brother, fare thee well !—on each dear head, 
Blessing and love a thousand fold be shed, 

My soul’s last earthly breathings !—May your home 
Smile for you ever !—May no winter come, 

No world, between your hearts !—May even your tears, 
For my sake, full of long-remember’d years, 
Quicken the true affections that entwine 

Your lives in one bright bond !—I may not sleep 
Amidst our Fathers, where those tears might shine 
Over my slumbers ; yet your love will keep 

My memory living in th’ ancestral halls, 

Where shame hath never trod.—The dark night falls, 
And I depart.—The Brave are gone to rest, 

The brothers of my combats ; on the breast 

Of the red field they reap’d :—their work is done— 
Thou, too, art set-—farewell, farewell, thou Sun ! 
The last lone watcher of the bloody sod, 

Offers a trusting spirit up to God. 
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VII. 


THE CHARMED PICTURE. 


Oh! that those lips had lan, !—Life hath pass’d 
With me but roughly duse | amr thee last. 


THINE eyes are charm’d—thine earnest eyes, 
Thou Image of the Dead ! 

A spell within this sweetness lies, 
A virtue thence is shed. 


Oft in their meek blue light enshrined, 
A blessing seems to be ; 

And sometimes there, my wayward mind 
A still reproach can see. 


And sometimes Pity—soft and deep, 
And quivering through a tear ; 
Ev’n as if Love in Heaven could weep, 
For Grief left drooping here. 


And oh! my spirit needs that balm, 
Needs it midst fitful mirth, 

And in the night-hour’s haunted calm, 
And by the lonely hearth. 


Look on me ¢hus, when hollow Praise 
Hath made the weary pine, 

For one true tone of other days, 
One glance of love like thine! 


Look on me thus, when sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along, 

On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of skylark song. 


In vain, in vain !—too soon are felt 
The wounds they cannot flee ; 

Better in child-like tears to melt, 
Pouring my soul on thee! 


Sweet face, that o’er my childhood shone, 
Whence is thy power of change, 

Thus, ever shadowing back my own, 
The rapid and the strange ? 


Whence are they charm’d—those earnest eyes P— 
I know the mystery well ! 

In my own trembling bosom lies 
The Spirit of the Spell. 


Of Memory, Conscience, Love, ’tis born— 
Oh! change no longer, Thou! 

For ever be the blessing worn 
On thy pure thoughtful brow ! 
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THE DREAMING CHILD. 


Alas! what kind of grief should thy years know ? 
Thy brow and cheek are smooth as waters are 
When no breath troubles them, 
BEAUMONT & FLETCHER. 


Anp is there sadness in thy dream, my Boy >— 

What should the cloud be made of ?—blessed child ! 
Thy spirit, borne upon a breeze of joy, 

All day hath ranged through sunshine, clear yet mild : 


And now thou tremblest !—Wherefore ?—in thy soul 
There lies no Past, no Future. Thou hast heard 
The sound of presage from the distance roll, 

Thy breast bears traces of no arrowy word: 


From thee no Love hath gone: thy mind’s young eye 
Hath look’d not into Death’s, and thence become 

A questioner of mute Eternity, 

A weary searcher for a viewless home: 


Nor hath thy sense been quicken’d into pain, 


. By feverish watching for some step beloved ;— 


Free are hy thoughts, an ever-changeful train, 
Glancing like dewdrops, and as lightly moved. 


Yet now, on billows of strange Passion toss’d, 
How art thou wilder’d in the cave of Sleep! 

My gentle child! midst what dim phantoms lost, 
Thus in mysterious anguish dost thou weep? 


Awake! they sadden me—those early tears, 

First gushings of the strong dark River's flow, 
That must o ersweep thy soul with coming years— 
Th’ unfathomable flood of human woe ! 


Awful to watch, ev’n rolling through a dream, 

Forcing wild spray-drops but from Childhood’s eyes !— 
Wake, wake! as yet thy life’s transparent stream 
Should wear the tide of none but summer skies. 


Come from the shadow of those realms unknown, 
Where now thy thoughts dismay’d and darkling rove, 
Come to the kindly region all thine own, 

The Home still bright for thee with guardian Love ! 


Happy, fair child! that yet a Mother’s voice 
Can win thee back from visionary strife !— 
Oh ! shall my Soul, thus waken’d to rejoice, 
Start from the dream-like Wilderness of Life ? 
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WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


WE have all heard or read of a poor 
ass, which pined away in melancholy 
mood between two hay-ricks, because 
he found it impossible to decide whe- 
ther the dexter or sinister mound was 
most worthy to be saluted by the first 
bite. They both shed their balmy 
fragrance upon the air, and each pout- 
ed out its tempting sides with an 
equality of beauty and curve marvel- 
ously perplexing. Poor fellow! there 
he stood, ruminating upon the point 
of etiquette, a subject upon which 
your genuine donkey studieth much, 
and acquireth strange and intricate 
notions. The sight must have been 
most moving and most melancholy to 
any of our species who might have be- 
held him in his embarrassment. 

We have, however, great doubts 
whether there ever existed so stupid 
a four-legged ass upon the face of the 
earth. But, supposing the tale to be 
really true, we could find it in our 
heart much more easy to commise- 
rate with such an ass as this, than 
with those of our own species, who, 
surrounded by a thousand sources of 
joy and comfort, and having well- 
known and unperformed duties, are 
ever exclaiming, ‘‘ What's to be 
done ?” The most delicious clover 
that ever was raked together by the 
blooming nymphs of the valley, never 
afforded so exquisite a treat to long- 
eared quadruped, as man experiences 
when conscious that he hath not left 
undone those things which he knows 
he is bound to perform. His mind is 
then filled with joy, and gladness, and 
gratitude, and praise. Light are his 
sluinbers ; and his dreams are sooth- 
ing and airy as the flutterings and 
warblings of the feathered songsters 
of the woods. The whole creation 
hath then for him a new, and pure, 
and glorious charm ; and he seemeth 
to have a feeling, as far as in this 
frail and ephemeral state he may be 
able, of ** Good-will on earth and 
peace toward man.” There is not one 
among the innumerable comforts 
which man enjoys, that doth not ac- 
quire a double zest from such reflec- 
tions. 

But no—he gazeth listlessly upon 
his duties, and neglecteth them till 
they either accumulate, or, by perpe« 

Vou. XXV. 


tually recurring to his mind, they 
seem to address him in the language 
of reproach ; and then he endeavours 
to avoid or forget them, for the pre- 
sent, by engaging, with feigned avi- 
dity, in schemes of idle folly or mis- 
called pleasure ; or saunters, grovele 
ling on, with his feclings benumbed, 
into the paths of apathy and dream. 
ing procrastination. Alas! this is no 
imaginary picture. Well do we re- 
member the worthy Dr Smithers, who 
was the rector of a village scarcely a 
mile from the small town whereat we 
were first bewildered in the mazes of 
Greek verbs. He was a good man 
withal, and truly he might well be 
called a gentle man, for ‘‘ he bore his 
faculties so meekly,” that he would 
not, by any act of his, have given pain 
to a worm ; but he seemed ever to be 
in perplexity, and enquiring “‘ What 
was to be done?” 

** November skies were chill and 
drear,” when the weak, though really 
worthy couple, were sitting by their 
fireside, and Mrs Smithers addressed 
herspouse, ‘‘ Really, my dear Charles, 
it’s high time that we settled what’s 
to be done with the boy. He’s now 
near sixteen, and yet”—— 

* Ah! I know what you would 
say,” yawned the prebendary, for so 
high up what he sometimes hoped 
should be the episcopal ladder had 
the good man climbed, “‘ I have often 
thought of it. Charles, you know, 
my dear, is no common youth, or it 
would be easy to dispose of him. But, 
I have several plans in my head—I 
have been thinking—yes—let me see 
—Well, just at present—I hardly 
know what’s to be done—however”— 
and thus he would go on prosing for 
some half hour or so, with the kind 
intention of satisfying his wife’s mind 
by what he said ; yet most especially 
bewildered within himself, and con- 
tinually thinking, ‘“* What’s to be 
done ?” 

He had thought proper, on taking 

ion of his prebend, which was 
in fact little better than a nominal ho- 
nour, to take his doctor’s degree, and 
consequently became a marked cha- 
racter in our thinly-populated neigh« 
bourhood. ‘The advancement of one 
grade in society was gratifying to him, 
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notso much perhaps on hisownaccount 
as on that of his daughter and his son 
Charles ; and, though last not least, 
because his dear Emilia looked with 
most benign complacency upon his 
well-powdered wig. Well do we re- 
member it, and the awe with which it 
inspired us in our boyish days. It 
was a full-blown caxon, one of the 
last of the cauliflowers ; and might be 
seen, surmounted by a most orthodox 
“ fire-shovel” hat, moving to and fro 
about the little market-town above the 
doctor’s slender figure, which, suppo- 
sing the wig to have been really one of 
Flora’s sportive productions,might well 
have represented the stalk thereof. 

The whole neighbourhood was de- 
lighted when the Doctor’s promotion 
was made known; for he was a ge- 
neral favourite, and never suspected 
to have been unduly puffed up by his 
new dignity save once, and that was 
upon the occasion of his walking into 
the “ County Ball” room with his 
wife hanging upon his arm, his “ tail” 
consisting of his daughter Emilia and 
the aforesaid Charles. It was a proud 
day for the good man, for the great 
ones of the land thronged around him, 
and offered their congratulations ; and 
the son of the Lord Lieutenant 
danced with Emilia; and anon there 
came about him, and were introduced 
unto him, some odd dozen of people, 
who either remembered him at Ox- 
ford, or had met him at Squire 
Smith’s, Brown’s, Jones’s, or Robin« 
son’s. Then was the Doctor sensible 
that he had become a “ lion,” and he 
feit that there was an opening made 
for the way of his children in the 
world, and his fond paternal heart 
leaped within him for joy, and he re- 
solved, in every possible way, to avail 
himself of every advantage in his 
power for the welfare of those so dear 
to him. So, when he got home, he 
sat himself down seriously to consider 
“* What was to be done ?’ 

Weeks and months rolled on, but 
he had come to no decision. Indeed, it 
was unlikely that he should, seei 
that dreams and visionary ho — 
wishes were all that occupied his 
fancy, and could form no solid basis 
whereon to commence his plans. In 
this dilemma he consulted our uncle, 


a military man, who retained to the. 


last that decision and energy of cha- 
racter 90 essential in his profession, 


CJune, 
and of which the Doctor stood so woe 
fully in need. 

«© What's to be done!” exclaimed 
the veteran, repeating the words with 
which his reverend friend concluded 
what he meant to be a distinct expla- 
nation of his hopes, expectations, re- 
sources, &c. ‘* What's to bedone! I’ll 
tell you what’s to be done. Send your 
boy to college as soon as he can be ad- 
mitted. Neither you nor I are young. 
Don’t talk about your family, but act 
—act—act. A pretty tale should I 
have had to tell in America, when the 
French sloop was rounding a peint in 
the Penobscot river, to take a position 
which must have given her the com- 
mand of our station, if I had begun to 
snivel, ‘ What’s tobe done?’ There 
she came with the tide, and we had 
just as much chance of stopping her, 
as you and I have of being obeyed if 
we were to cry, Halt! to the quick 
march of old Time. So, keeping a 
wood between her and our line of 
march, we took a fresh position, lea- 
ving her to amuse herself with the 
empty stockade; and—well—well— 
you know the end—I won't bore you 
with an old story—we took her— 
changed the tables. It was a devilish 
—I beg your pardon, Doctor, it wasa 
deuced—I mean a monstrous good 
joke, to see the fellows when we 
opened our fire upon them. -Well— 
well—the affair stands thus. Time ie 
either your friend or your enemy. The 
fellow’s never neutral, Doctor—make 
him your friend, say I, and lose not a 
moment.” 

Some other advice our uncle gave 
concerning» the arrangement of the 
Doctor‘s pecuniary affairs and expen- 
diture, which shared the same fate as 
that we have related ; for your prac- 
tised ‘‘ what’s to be done” man hath 
ever some expedient for putting off his 
decision for atime ; and the good man 
found it impossible to refuse his con« 
sent to Charles’s accepting an invita- 
tion to spend a few days with the son 
of a ncioiheating gentleman, who had 
considerable influence in the county. 
These few days became weeks, be- 
cause it would be long ere poor Charles 
would be again able to spare time for 
such enjoyments: and then another 
invitation came from another friend, 
and was accepted, and prolonged for 
similar reasons. But, in the mean- 
while, the Doctor was not idle. Oh 
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no—he was busily employed, sayi 
unto himself, ‘‘ What's to be done * 
and labouring hard to come to a deci- 
sion. Did the Doctor imagine himself 
a hero, or philosopher, about to strike 
out some new and undiscovered path 
to happiness, and that his mind was 
as a council to direct him in the un- 
known road, when it was incessantly 
ejaculating this querulous cry ? 

Whether se a ™ sy 

zing upon thec ing forms there- 
“ pach oe in his Saalien, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, or hang 
ing behind him, there ever came over 
his mind a thousand noble resolutions. 
And ten thousand goodly _—o and 
fai ospects, of future happiness 
nll ainaan for his son, passed be~ 
fore the eyes of his enraptured imagi- 
nation ; and he identified himself, as 
he meant to be, and to act, in them all 
successively: but he had not yet de-~ 
cided on the ewvact course which he 
would pursue at the present moment. 
So he continued enquiring ‘“‘ What was 
to be done ?” and persuading himself 
that he was winning his onward way 
to the realization of his splendid vi 
sions, ere he had taken a single step on 
his journey. 

During this mental process of his 
father’s to decide upon what was to be 
done with him, young Charles was 
doing his best to forget the small quan- 
tity of Latin and Greek which he had 
been compelled to learn at school, and 
acquiring tastes and habits in which 
it was but little likely that he would 
be able to indulge, in the event of 
“ any thing happening to his father,” 
as the modern phrase for the termina 
tion of man’s mortal careerruns. And 
thus another year rolled round ; and, 
as my uncle predicted, time, not ha~ 
ving been made their ally, had become 
their enemy, for Charles was less fit 
for college than at its commencement. 
Then the Doctor appeared to have 
girded himself with resolution, and 
was determined to begin, immediately 
after Christmas, to ‘ read” steadily 
with- his son. 

In the meanwhile his daughter 
Emilia, whose personal charms were 
highly extolled by the “ butterflies” 
of the day, received instructions in the 
showy accomplishments of music, 
dancing, and drawing, on which so 


much time is expended in youth,.and: 


so little in maturer age. But Emi- 
lia’s parents, like too many more, 
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could not perceive that their daughter 
wanted those essential qualifications, 
without which, the utmost skill and 
attention of a master can effect but 
little for his pupil. She was a good 
irl, but had “ no ear” for music, and 
er voice was barely ‘‘ passable ;” and 
as for drawing—no similitude of an 
thing in heaven above, or in the 
beneath, could be discovered in her 
rtfolio, There were trees like cabe 
es, and castles like bandboxes, and 
figures, miscalled human, which, smal] 
as they were, if they could have been 
charmed into life, would have terrie 
fied the whole village. But then she 
danced very fairly : that is to say, she 
could go through the ceremony with 
out attracting much notice. For the 
rest, we have little tosay of her. We 
have pry nes in later years thought 
that, if her mind had been cultivated 
in youth, she would have been a dif- 
ferent character ; for we are not of the 
creed of the Mahometans, but believe 
that women have souls; and it is 
grievous in our eyes to witness how 
sadly they are sometimes neglected by 
parents. 

Matters were in the state we have 
described at the Rectory, when we 
were under the necessity of losing sight 
of the family for wae years. Ithad 
been our misfortune to lose our pa- 
rents when very young, and we were 
consequently under the orders of our 
good uncle before mentioned. We 
were then about eighteen years of age, 
and, asis customary with unfeathered 
bipeds at that period, thought very 
highly of our own abilities, and felt no 
sort of doubt that we should make @ 
very considerable figure in the age we 
were about to live in. We had “ done 
schooling,” and our uncle intended us 
for the army ; but we preferred the 
navy, for a much better reason than 
we ar been able to give for many of 
our preferences in after life, namely, 
because the flag of our country was 
then roaming upon the ocean, con- 
quering, and to conquer, and, ‘‘ like an 
eagle in a dovecote, fluttering” the 
enemy. We had already, in our 
mind's eye, a fine seventy-four, of 
which we purposed taking the com- 
mand, aud performing very extraordi- 
nary feats in the Channel, which we 
selected to be the scene of our ex« 
ploits, in consequence of the facility 
with which we could run our prizes 
into Portsmouth or Plymouth, and 
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thence run up to London to arrange 
the affairs of our prize-money and pro- 
motion, and run down to see our uncle, 
and refresh the old gentleman with 
the recital of particulars which it 
would be impossible to put into the 
Gazette. This was all very fine, our 
uncle said, but still he never would 
talk seriously about the navy, although 
he confessed that the life of a soldier, 
and the state of our army, were not 
then exactly as he wished them to be. 
Therefore he deferred presenting us 
with a pair of colours until we had 
seen something of the world ; and he 
made no secret of his policy, but told 
us his plans and reasons in that open, 
straightforward, manly manner, for 
which (as well as his other virtues) 
we always respected him, and shall 
ever reverence his memory. ‘The idea 
of ** seeing the world” intoxicated our 
young imagination, and the few first 
days, after a journey to London was 
announced, were spent in great and 
consequential hurry, running to and 
fro, and doing nothing. But when 
the Jast day that we were to spend 
among the endeared scenes of our 
youth arrived, and we felt that, on the 
next, we were to be launched forth 
into the world, a tender melancholy 
sense of the important nature and un- 
certain event of the desperate plunge 
we were about to take came over our 
mind. We took a solitary stroll to 
feast our eyes, perhaps for the last time, 
upon the river, and the hall, and the 
little park and the church, and the 
three beech-trees on the mount, and 
then slowly returned to bid adieu to 
certain juvenile property which we 
possessed in our uncle’s small domain. 

The house was of stone, dug from 
a neighbouring quarry in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the back was a 
perfect and beautiful specimen of the 
architectural style of that age ; but the 
front had been modernized in the days 
of the first George. Since that period 
no ———— had been permitted, and 
it stood, in solid, elegant simplicity, on 
the hill side, its square grey outline 
strongly defined against an avenue of 
towering elms. The whole seemed to 
be an emblem of its veteran possessor, 
—firm, venerable, and respectable. 
The “ grounds” consisted of only 
fourteen acres, divided near the centre 
by the house, offices, and kitchen-gar- 
den, the latter with its moss-clad stone 
walls, mueh too conspicuous for mo< 
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dern taste. But the whole arrange. 
ment was delightful to its owner, inas~ 
muchas it afforded an occasional change 
of pasture, under his own eye, to two 
favourite chargers, which we used to 
notice were always grazing in front of 
the house whenever there was com- 
pany at dinner. We have since had 
some doubts whether old Inglis did 
not confine them to that moiety of 
their domain on such occasions, in or- 
der that they might be noticed by the 
guests, and afford his master an oppor- 
tunity ofrelating certain stories where- 
in they made, each in his turn, no in- 
considerable figure. For our own parts 
we had, from our earliest recollection, 
a sort of accredited license to roam 
wherescever we would, and do what 
ever we pleased within the fences of 
that beautiful little place, subject only 
to the surveillance of old Inglis, who 
was ever more ready to join in our 
schemes than to interpose his depu- 
ted authority: so that we have fre- 
quently since made it a question of 
debate within ourselves, whether we 
were not what is commonly called 
** spoilt ?” 

On the day in question we found 
ourselves, towards evening, sitting un- 
der the walls of an old ivy-clad ruin 
of a round tower, built at the lower 
extremity of the garden, no one knows 
when or why. We had, in happier 
hours, penned up a glittering rill of 
the pure element which issued from a 
spring above the house, and after sup- 
plying the wants of the inmates, made 
its rustling way over a narrow pebbly 
bed to that spot which we had chosen 
for our waterfall. Never shall we 
forget the triumphant delight with 
which we, after almost a fortnight’s 
toil, heaping upstonesand “ puddling” 
clay, sat down to watch the rising of 
the sparkling water. It seemed a long 
time ere the element had attained the 
brink of our barrier. Then we gazed 
thereon most intensely ; and our cup 
overflowed with joy when the first 
trickling came down to the rocky 
basin we had formed beneath. And, 
anon, we beheld the falling element 
swell into picturesque beauty. The 
spot which, an hour before, had been 
nothing more than a hole in the earth, 
dark, damp, and dismal, was now all 
life, and motion, and beauty ; and a 
cheerful melody came forth from its 
depths—and all appeared to be the 
work of our own hands. The Blan- 
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dusian fount could not have been half 
so clear. There might be a greater 
fall, we allowed, at Tivoli ; but then it 
could not be more romantic; and as 
for the cataracts and plunges of the 
Niagara, Nile, and Rhine, it was al- 
lowed generally that they were terri- 
fic rather than beautiful. But in ours 
there was nothing alarming, the main 
fall being precisely four feet three 
inches. There we might sit and read, 
or muse in security—and not we alone, 
but, in after times—oh yes, even 
then we had strange dreams respect- 
ing the future ; and when we left that 
great work of our own hands on the 
first night of its completion, we in- 
wardly and proudly breathed, ‘‘ Exegi 
monumentum !” 

This wonderful performance was 
achieved in the thirteenth year of our 
age, by and with the aid of Corporal 
Inglis ; and, on the morning after its 
completion, our uncle, who, during its 
progress, had kept aloof, from a high 
notion of honour that he might not 
rob us of our laurels, walked with us, 
hand in hand, to the spot, to see and 
approve. We revealed then to him 
our intention of planting a willow, 
and of framing a rustic seat, &c. &c. 
and he forthwith put his hand into his 
pocket, and gave us a convincing 
proof of the high estimation in which 
he held our abilities ; and then he be- 
stowed upon us some gvod advice, 
which we did not then value mayha 
quite so much as we ought, but which 
we have often thought of, and, we 
hope, derived benefit from since. The 
main purport thereof was to impress 
upon our mind that happiness was 
the result of employment. 

** Never be without a task of some 
sort, boy,” said the Colonel: “ let it 
be useful, if possible; but, at all 
events, let it be harmless. ‘The mind 
and body both require exercise. Use 
them, work them both, boy. They'll 
both get stronger, and make you a 
man sooner,” (this was then a proud 
inducement,) ** and a happier man. 
Habit is second nature. ‘The habit of 
thinking and acting for yourself, sir,” 
(the appellation ‘‘ Sir” always indica 
ted that our uncle was getting upon 
military ground,) ‘ will produce deci- 
sion of character, without which a 
man cannot be fit for any command. 
There is scarcely any sort of know- 
ledge that may not be useful to a sol- 
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dier. Perhaps this little work of yours 
may lead you to look into the nature 
of the channels of rivers, a matter of 
no'small consequence sometimes in a 
campaign. But, at all events, one 
employment or one acquirement al- 
ways paves the way for another, and 
enables a man to feel an interest in 
something or every thing that is going 
on around him. And then he stands 
a fair chance of promotion and hap- 
piness ; and there’s little risk of his 
being reduced to the rank of those 
poor devils, who saunter about with 
their hands in their pockets, lookin 
confoundedly stupid, blinking an 
winking, and yawning, ‘*‘ What's to be 
done ?” 

Between this period and that of our 
going forth into the world, five years 
had glided by ; and, during their pro« 
gress, we had framed the rustic seat, 
and planted the willow, and studied 
and read for many an hour beneath its 
shade ; and we had never felt at a loss 
about ‘‘ What was to be done,” save up- 
on one subject. That subject was ut- 
terly incomprehensible to us. It was 
a strange and intense internal commo- 
tion with which we were ever affected 
whenever we saw a certain young lady, 
or even when her name was mention- 
ed. We felt that we should have been 
delighted to make her a present of 
every description of property we had, 
and of ourselves into the bargain ; 
and, doubtless, had an opportunity 
presented itself, we should have de« 
cided the matter by throwing “ the 
lot” at her feet. But the Colonel 
was a widower ; and Maria had a mo« 
ther, and brothers and sisters; and, 
moreover, was somewhat elevated 
above us in society: consequently we 
met but seldom; and then amid scenes. 
of humdrum formality. So we knew 
not what was to be done. This was 
the first secret we cver kept from the 
Colonel, and an irksome one it was: 
but we could not tell him. Once or 
twice we had resolved so to do, but 
her name “ hung fire,” as the corporal 
would have said, upon our lips, Theres 
fore, on the day before our departure, 
we magnanimously resolved, that, if 
we could not suppress, we would con- 
ceal the state of our feelings, and en- 
deavour, as soon as we got into “ the 
world,” to. do something which might 
prove us to be worthy of the high as, 
pirings of our soul. 
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It was at this crisis that we first 
committed the sin of rhyming at any 
length. 

The next morning we accompanied. 
our uncle to London; and looked 
about us, and went into company ; 
and saw such sights, and did such 
things, as all the people in “‘ the world” 
have been seeing and doing there ever 
since, up to the present moment. We 
then proceeded to the Netherlands, 
and visited, and minutely inspected, 
all the fortresses and fields connected 
with Marlborough’s campaigns. The 
delight and pride which the Colonel 
evinced in that progress we shall never 
forget. The daysof his youth seemed 
to have returned upon him: his step 
was asthe tread of a giant; and the 
hours we spent on horseback and on 
foot were unconscionable. But we 
feel the recollection of those days so 
strong upon us, that we will not trust 
our pen further—we remember that 
Wwe are not now writing either his life 
or our own. Suffice it to say, that 
our wanderings far and wide upon the 
Continent occupied the space of three 
years ; and then we once more found 
ourselves at home. 

During our absence, r Mrs 
Smithers had been gathered to her fa- 
thers. Her death was a sore bereave- 
ment for the poor Doctor: but some 
of the “ coterie” of the little market 
town scrupled not to say that the 
event would not have taken place had 
Doctor Stemwell been called in sooner. 
It seemed, according to their account, 
that the Doctor had formed an ac- 
quaintance with one Drystaff, who 
came from nobody knew where, (for 
in those days the medical ordeal was 
Not so severe as at present, ) and “ set 
up” as surgeon, apothecary, &c. in the 
town. This gentleman having, at first, 
little practice, was ever to be found 
among the loungers in the “ news- 
room” enquiring “ What was to be 
done?” And there the Doctor and he 
met so constantly, and their time was 
so similarly employed, or rather un- 
employed, that an intimacy was the 
natural result. 

Now, it came to pass that, when this 
inion of congenial souls was firmly 
cemented, the old-established practi- 
tioner, poor old Lingeron, departed 
this life, and left his patients, “ no 
son of his succeeding,” to be scrambled 
for by the surviving operators. The 
Smithers family, as a matter of course, 
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medically speaking, fell to the share 
of Drystaff: and, in due time, it was 
his lot to attend the good lady in her 


last illness. At first no “‘ danger” 
was apprehended. ‘The disorder was 
“a sort of a temporary affection,” as 
Drystaff said ; the patient had merely 
taken a cold. Then, when a week or 
two had elapsed, and the poor woman 
was evidently worse, notwithstanding 
the prognostications and daily visits 
of her medical attendant, and of the 
little liveried boy with the basket, 
whom our uncle used to call his ar- 
mour bearer, the Rector began to be 
uneasy, and expressed his anxiety by 
saying that really he did not know 
‘* What was to be done?” 

Now, whether there was any ground 
for the suspicion, or whether the no- 
tion took its rise from a feeling of 
envy, which doth “ merit as its shade 
pursue,” so it was, that a prejudice 
against the medical abilities of the 
aforesaid Drystaff had gone forth 
among certain of the dwellers in the 
little market town. Unhappily, too, 
for the practitioner, the idea was che- 
rished by the fairer portion of Dr 
Smithers’ acquaintance ; and one day 
the good man was startled from his 
apathy by two ladies, who were the 
mothers of families, and moreover well 
stricken in years, and consequently 
might be considered fairly entitled to 
speak and to be heard in such a case. 
They had been to the Rectory for a 
morning call of enquiry, and the Doc- 
tor gallantly escorted them back into 
the town. Thus they had him to 
themselves, and they lifted up their 
voices, and ceased not to speak disre- 
— of his medical friend until 
the walk was terminated ; and then 
took leave of their companion with 
mournful shakings of the head, and 
warning upliftings of the hands, and 
affirmations that they knew well what 
they should do if they were in his 
place. 

Poor man! they had certainly suc« 
ceeded in shaking his confidence in 
Drystaff’s abilities for the moment ; 
but then he knew not exactly “‘ What 
was to be done? If he employed an~ 
other medical man, he felt it would 
be a breach of friendship; and so, in 
melancholy mood, he went to ‘ the 
news-room,” the general place of re« 
fuge for the ennuyés of a country 
town ; and there, after a brief inter- 
val, he was joined by the subject of 
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his late conversation. As they were 
alone, they spoke, of course, (after 
first agreeing upon the precise state 
of the weather,) concerning the pa- 
tient. ‘« My dear sir,” said the reve- 
rend Doctor, “ I really begin to be 
seriously uneasy about my dear wife's 
situation. Now, do tell me, as a 
friend, what you think exactly of her 
case?” Drystaff forthwith proceeded 
to shrug his shoulders, to take a pinch 
of snuff, to stir the fire, which needed 
it not, and to talk in a mystical, fuli- 
ginous style, concerning divers of the 
numerous ills which flesh is heir to ; 
and concluded by saying that nothing 
was to be done without time, and that 
they should soon ascertain the effect 
of some medicine, of a different sort 
from any he had hitherto exhibited ; 
and then, he had no doubt, he should 
be able to give a very satisfactory ac- 
count. So, with little variety, mat- 
ters went on thus for another month ; 
and then, certain symptoms of an 
alarming nature induced the patient 
herself to wish for the advice of Dr 
Stemwell, a physician whose celebrity 
was great throughout the country. 
And when he came, he certainly did 
say that he wished he had been sent 
for sooner; but he might perhaps 
have expressed the same wish had 
any other apothecary been in attend- 
ance. So, all that can be said is, that 
the poor woman’s time was come. We 
have already stated the event. 

The plan of steadily reading Latin 
and Greek with his son Charles, which 
the Doctor had resolved upon, was ne- 
cessarily procrastinated from time to 
time during his mother’s illness ; and, 
after her death, the worthy widower’s 
mind was certainly, for a considerable 
period, in a state very unfit for such 
an undertaking. Another year had 
thus slipt by, and then the long-talked 
of course of study was commenced, 
and the Doctor discovered, with no 
small dismay, that Charles had retro- 
graded sadly in his learning; inso- 
much as that they were obliged to 
retrace, with toil and difficulty, the 
path which, two years back, had been 
comparatively easy. Let it not be sup- 
posed that this achievement was well 
performed ; no—your “ What's to be 
done?” man cannot long persevere in 
any one plan ; he is ever wearily shift- 
ing his ground. The books were con- 
tinually changed—sometimes a week 
passed without any reading ; and that 
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ruinous day, “ to-morrow,” was con- 
tinually presenting itself as more fit 
for the surmounting of difficulties than 
that which was at the moment wing- 
ing its way into the past. 

Another year had thus gone by, and 
Charles had impereeptibly stept into 
manhood without being even entered 
at college; and then the question of, 
‘* What's to be done?” annoyed the 
Doctor on a subject that wounded his 
feelings excessively. He had made a 
discovery, which at first he was un- 
willing to acknowledge, though somes 
what similar hath occurred to many 
a fair scholar. He found that time, 
‘¢ edax rerum,” had marvellously ruste 
ed his Greek and Latin. He could 
not discern the beauties of Sophocles ; 
there was a sad indistinctness in many 
parts of Herodotus, and even the Kugov 
Tessie Of Xenophon was provokingly 
perplexing without the Latin transla+ 
tion. “‘ What was to be done?” Cicero 
himself was obscure, though certainly 
his style appeared as beautiful as ever. 
Virgil had ever been his favourite, be- 
cause of the aptitude of that author 
for quotation, in which the worthy 
Rector loved to indulge. Consequent- 
ly he had frequently dipped therein, 
and might be said to be nearly “up” 
in the Aineid. So, for the next six 
months, they employed themselves 
re-reading that beautiful poem, with 
a book or two of the New Testa- 
ment, by way of variety. The Doctor, 
however, knew too well how little he 
was doing for his son, not to feel at 
times exceedingly uneasy. But he 
could not decide upon ‘‘ What was to 
be done?” Now, as he was by no means 
what is commonly termed a fool, not- 
withstanding the apparent folly of his 
conduct, it is proper here to state, that 
he had long since discovered -that his 
income was not proportioned to the 
style of living which he had deemed 
necessary to adopt when his clerical 
honours had been conferred on him. 
His parties were not frequent, nor 
was there any manifest extravagance 
in his habits. But there had ever been 
a lack of system in all his domestic 
arrangements; and since the death of 
his wife, matters appeared to be worse 
managed than before; and there seem- 
ed but little chance of amendment, 
for his daughter Emilia, with whom 
he cmsahel on the subject, was ut~ 
terly ignorant of all household con- 
cerns, and candidly confessed she did 
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not know “‘ What was to be done?” So 
the decision rested with himself; and 
he gloomily pored over his Christmas 
bills, wondering how it was that they 
could amount to so much, and resol- 
ving to reduce his expenses, if not his 
establishment, but could not decide 
on the precise step most proper to be 
taken for the effecting of so desirable 
a purpose ; and was consequently con- 
tent, for the present, to dwell over the 
old mental enquiry. 

Thus much it was necessary to say, 
in order to account for his not having 
adopted the plain straightforward 
course of sending Charles to some one 
of the numerous respectable young 
clergymen, fresh from their reading, 
who would have been happy to receive 
him as a companion, to cheer and em- 
ploy their time in the retirement of a 
country village. There was, however, 
another plan which appeared likely to 
answer the purpose quite as well, and 
would not interfere with his domestic 
arrangements ; and that was, to en- 
gage the son of an old friend, whose 
widowed mother had contrived to eco- 
nomize so well for many years, as to 
be enabled to send him to Oxford, 
where he was at this period “ reading 
for his degree.” Therefore young 
Blackwell came to the Rectory ; and, 
after a visit of some few weeks during 
the vacation, it was settled that he 
should consider himself asone of the fa- 
mily, and return and take up his abode 
with them immediately after his “great 
go.” As the young man was thus se- 
cure of a title for orders from the Doc- 
tor when he should attain the age of 
three-and-twenty, besides other ‘ con- 
siderations,” the arrangement seemed 
perfectly to the taste of all parties. 
The good Rector was particularly de- 
lighted : for, during his late enquiries 
about “‘ What was to be done?” he had 
been harassed with a sad conviction 
that it was absolutely necessary to do 
something in order to reduce his ex- 
penditure. Yet he could not part 
with his old servant Peter, because 
Thomas, the boy, was fit only to wait 
at table, and do indoor work, and 
knew nothing about the garden; and 
there was not a better manager in the 
county than his cook ; and as for part- 
ing with Martha, who had been his 
dear wife’s own maid, and who was 
now transferred to Emilia,—that was 
quite out of the question ; and the ser- 
vices of the kitchen-girl were absolute- 
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ly necessary,—besides, her wages were 
so very trifling. For these reasons, 
therefore, was the Doctor, as usual, 
utterly ata loss. But now, as there 
would be an addition to the family, he 
resolved to make himself perfectly ea- 
sy, and to feel convinced, malgre some — 
certain misgivings, that it was right 
and proper to let matters go on as 
usual until the time should arrive for 
Charles’s departure for Oxford. And 
then, when his family would be redu- 
ced to only two persons, he might ea- 
sily curtail his expenditure. 

It was some months before our re- 
turn that young Blackwell became an 
inmate of the Rectory. He wasa strange 
fellow ; alternately bashful and pre- 
suming ; awkward and uncouth in his 
manners, yet aping every mincing 
dandy, of a certain grade, that fell in 
his way, and ever talking of this, that, 
and the other thing, custom, and mode, 
being “ gentlemanly.” He had withal 
an excceding good opinion of himself, 
and seemed to consider the situation in 
which he stood as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his superior abilities, though it 
afterwards appeared that he had barely 
passed his examination. Some of his 
contemporaries have indeed averred to 
us their belief that he would have 
been plucked, had not one of the ex- 
amining masters been acquainted with 
his poor mother: but this we consider 
as a libel, firmly believing that thegen- 
tlemen appointed to perform soimport- 
ant a duty are no respecters of persons. 

Our uncle made up a little dinner- 
party for the avowed purpose of in- 
troducing the said youth, of whose 
father he had known somewhat, to 
some clergy and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood : and, with that true “‘ gen- 
tlemanly” tact and kind feeling which 
ever marked his actions, endeavoured 
to make his guest feel at his ease, and, 
if possible, to “ bring him out.” But, 
after a multitude of vain endeavours, 
the old gentleman gave the thing up 
in despair ; and scrupled not to teil us 
shortly afterwards that the fellow was 
a fool. 

During the progress of these events, 
poor Emilia had been suffering from 
the effects of her parent’s “‘ What's to 
be done ?” system. Left entirely to her- 
self, her time was divided between the 
contents of the circula‘ing library 
(then much more “ trashy” than at 
present) and hearing and telling town 
“news ;” and the latter occupation 
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being more amusing, and perhaps ren- 
dering her more acceptable in society, 
soon engaged almost the whole of her 
time. The worthy Rector too, at first, 
listened with interest to her town and 
village gossip, inasmuch as it served 
to beguile the tedious progress of time, 
which ever marches heavily along with 
the man who has no pursuit or settled 
plan of action. But, it is due to the 
character of the Rector to add, that, 
when his daughter’s news assumed the 


character of scandal, as, in due course, 


it inevitably did, he was exceedingly 
alarmed, and began to think seriously 
upon the manner in which the dear 
girl was spending her time. The re- 
sult was, as usual, “ What’s to he 
done?” Divers plans, ay and excel- 
lent plans too, flitted before him as he 
lay cogitating on his pillow, or “ daun- 
dering” in his garden with his hands 
in his pockets. He would write to an 
accomplished lady whom he had for- 
merly known, who resided at Bath, and 
received into herestablishment a limit- 
ed number of young ladies, who had 
the advantage of the best masters, and 
were introduced into the best society 
under her own eye. But then the 
state of his finances, considering that 
Charles must go to Oxford, compelled 
him to relinquish that idea for the 
present; and other schemes were 
abandoned for similar reasons. 

It may perhaps appear that we are 
unworthily reflecting upon the Doctor 
for an indecision for which poverty 
were a sufficient excuse. But the fact 
is, that the state of his finances was 
the consequence of his want of deci- 
sion. He knew that if his children 
lived, they must arrive at years of ma- 
turity: and he. knew that unto him 
only could they look for support ; and 
when he dared to think, he felt that 
he was not treading in a path that was 
likely to terminate in their happiness. 
“ At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty blames his infamous delay ; 

Yet lingers on till sixty—and again, 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves and re-resolves. Then dies the 
same.” 

This was the state of the Doctor’s 
mind. He spent his days in fruitless 
conviction of error, ever enquiring, 
‘* What’s to be done?” 

He never, but on one occasion, at- 
tempted to justify his procrastination 

-to our uncle, who was acquainted with 
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the exact state of his affairs ; and then 
he averred that, considering the posi- 
tion which he held in society, he real- 
ly did not know how he could consist» 
ently do otherwise than he did; for 
that any reduction in his establish- 
ment would have a very strange look, 
and really he didn’t know what people 
would think. There would have been 
nodifficulty, heallowed, ifhe had never 
kept more than one man-servant, and 
so on; but now “ it” would have a 
very strange appearance. To all this, 
and more of the like calibre, the vete« 
ran listened with a considerable de« 
gree of pain, and then responded in 
this wise. ‘ My dear Doctor, you 
and I have known each other too lon 
to render it necessary that we shoul 
talk nonsense, and endeavour to bam- 
boozle one another. Shew me the 
man that would think the worse of 
you for doing your duty to your wife 
and children, and I'll prove the fellow 
to be unworthy of your friendship. 
Your position in society indeed ! 
Have you a friend or acquaintance 
who is ignorant of the valuc of your 
living? It is worth eight hundred, 
and by G—d!—I beg your pardon— 
how the devil you have muddled that 
sum away every year lately, scems 
marvellous; but no matter, £0 it 
seems to be. What would be your opi- 
nion of a general who allowed his men 
to stand upon a hill to be swept away 
by the enemy’s fire, because he didn’t 
know what they might think of his 
taking a fresh position behind it? 
But I know how you argue. You en- 
deavour to wheedle yourself into an 
approval of delay which you feel and 
know to be dangerous ; but you cannot 
—nor can you deceive your real 
friends, evexy one of whom would 
think much more highly of you if it 
were not for this blot—I would not 
heedlessly wound your feelings—this 
fuible in your character. Zounds, 
man! if you don’t change your cursed 
position, as you call it, very soon—and 
you may dosonow with honour—you'll 
be forced from it in disgrace. By 
Heaven! I cannot think of the thing 
with patience, so I’ll say no more about 
it. I shall swear if I do—I know I shall. 
God !——bless you! There, there’s 
my hand, Doctor ; you know you may 
command me in any way ;—but here 
comes Inglis—I want to speak to him 
—the fellow has got an idea of coms 
mitting matrimony.” ~ 
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The reason why we have chosen to 
of the worthy Doctor, rather 
n of some others of the class of 
** What’s to bedone?” people who have 
come under our cognizance, is, that 
from the certainty of his resources 
he seemed to be in less danger of suf- 
fering from giving way to habitual 
procrastination. His duties were sim- 
ple and specific: well understood and 
admitted even in the midst of neglect. 
When these are numerous and com- 
plicated, the abandonment of mind to 
that miserable state of weakness which 
we have endeavoured to describe, 
must be more lily fatal to happi- 
ness. Besides, this one, if such a mode 
of speaking of any mortal being may 
be allowed, was the Doctor’s only fail- 
ing. Allhis other duties, wherein this 
master-vice did not interfere, were per= 
formed with the strictest and most con- 
scientious exactness; and his name will 
, not cease to be spoken of with respect, 
till the present generation shall be ga- 
thered to their fathers. 

Never was the assertion, that “ as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
more fully proved than in the case of 
Emilia and Charles Smithers. The 
latter felt that he had lost much time ; 
but, notwithstanding, lost much more 
before he went to Oxford ; and, when 
there, exhibited a complete counter- 
part of his father’s conduct, neglecting, 
and ever bewailing the neglect of his 
duties. The event was as might be 
expected. After putting off the evil 
day from time to time, he at length 
went up for his examination, and was 
** plucked.” He was then transferred 
to Cambridge, where, it was hoped, 
his classics might pass ; but there, the 
mathematics started up as a lion in 
his way ; and truly it might be said, 
that, when poring, or rather dreaming, 
over what appeared a chaos of figures 
and problems, he knew not “ What 
was to be done?” 

From amid these difficulties, the 

r fellow was summoned home to a 
scene of deep distress. His father was 
on his deathbed on his arrival ; and a 
few weeks terminated his mortal ca- 
reer. Then was poor Charles left in 
the world, in his twenty-fourth year, 
without profession or property ; for it 
appeared that the Doctor's estate was 
not even adequate to defray the ex- 
ee of dilapidations which had been 

years 


in pr at the Rectory, 
eabseled or negiesteds mv 
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The Colonel, with his usual good. 
ness of heart, resolved to uphold him 
at college, provided his pecuniary as- 
sistance was likely to be serviceable ; 
but he never took a step without pre- 
viously reconnoitering ; and after ex~ 
changing some letters with Cambridge 
friends, was compelled to abandon the 
idea, as being little better than sending 
the poor youth on a “ forlorn hope,” 
in which his eharacter afforded small 
chance of success ; and where defeat, 
after past occurrences, would stamp 
him with irremediable disgrace. 

From that period, Charles Smithers’s 
life has been one of a very different na- 
ture from that which he might in his 
ae have fairly anticipated would 

ave been his lot. His firstuseful occu- 
pation was that of an assistant at the 
gtammar-school where we were both 
educated ; but the worthy clergyman 
at its head was compelled to tell our 
uncle, that he could not retain him in 
that situation, consistently with the 
duty he owed to his pupils. Perhaps 
the painful feelings which must have 
been his lot, in the midstof those whom 
he had known and felt upon an equal- 
ity with in happier days, might have 
rendered him unfit for his office. They 
must have been acute ; for, till his pa- 
rent’s death, he had no idea of his cir- 
cumstances, or perhaps he might, ere 
habit had grown too strong, have sha- 
ken off his hereditary apathy. 

The next effort made by our uncle 
was, perhaps, injudicious, for he never 
reflected thereon with pleasure, and 
we have often thought, was persuaded 
into it contrary to his better judg- 
ment ; but he was not of those who, 
when they have taken an active part 
in any thing that is unsuccessful, en- 
deavour to throw the odium of defeat 
upon their colleagues. Among the in- 
timate friends of the late Doctor, a 
sum was raised, sufficient to purchase 
for poor Charles a share in an aca- 
demy in the vicinity of London, where 
the higher classics were not read. This 
sum was to be considered as a loan, in 
order that feelings of gratitude and ho- 
nour might stimulate him to exertion. 
All went on well apparcntly for some 

ears ; and Emilia went to live with 

er brother, having no other resource, 
in consequence of the very superficial 
nature ot her education. 

The next time we heard of Charles 
was when his partner died, and he be- 


eame, in consequence, sole proprietor 
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of the establishment ; and, shortly 
afterwards, he took unto himself a 
wife, as a matter of course, one of the 
«‘ What's to be done?” species. Thus 
left to himself, old and incurable ha- 
bits assumed their ancient sway, if, 
indeed, they had ever been conquered ; 
and in a very short space of time, his 
school dwindled away, and left him, 
like his poor father, to lament over his 
darkening prospects, and saunter about, 
enquiring and wondering ‘‘ What was 
to be done?” Nothing was done ; 
or he might, even then, have repaid 
his friends, and retained their con- 
fidence and respect ; but he lingered 
on, with the expenses of a large and 
useless establishment, till ‘‘ poverty 
came upon him like an armed man.” 
The first intimation we received of 
his difficulties was from the London 
Gazette, where our uncle discovered 
his name in the list of bankrupts, 
when looking over its pages for mili-< 
tary intelligence. It appeared after- 
wards that the poor fellow had been 
gradually sinking; that he paid his 
tradesmen’s bills very honestly as long 
as his capital lasted, and then began 
to contrive excuses, which answered 
the purpose well for a certain 
length of time, at the end of which, as 
he had not even then quite made up his 
mind about ‘‘ What was to be done ?” 
his landlord settled the point for him 
by making a seizure for rent, where- 
upon the butcher, baker, grocer, 
cheesemonger, &c. ‘‘ upon that hint, 
did speak,” in terms by no means so 
respectful and polite as whilom they 
had used when “ soliciting his fa- 
vours,” in their various and respective 
‘** lines.” This failure made a sad 
impression upon all of us. We had 
learned, from the best authority, that 
the late master of the academy left 
behind him no less a sum than seven 
thousand pounds, the whole of which 
he had accumulated in the house 
where Charles Smithers became a 
bankrupt, while his friends were con- 
gratulating themselves on the success 
of their endeavours in his behalf. It 
seems that, at the death of his partner, 
he might be said, after deducting the 
amount of his debts, and of the bond 
held by our uncle, (which the parties 
concerned agreed should never be de- 
manded,) to have been worth fifteen 
hundred pounds, besides the “ good- 
will” of the school; which he might 
have retained, with all its advantages, 
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to this day, had he taken a partner 
more competent than himself, to su« 
perintend the duties. To this course, 
divers friends had urged him in vain 
although he acknowledged that he 
frequently felt his own deficiency. He 
could not be charged with extrava- 

nee nor inattention, if staying at 

ome, and letting things go on in their 
old course, were an adequate defence 
against those imputations. His was 
an abandonment and sheer wreck of 
property, respectability, and future 
prospects, in the face of conviction, 
merely because he never could decide 
the question, ‘‘ What’s to be done?” 

The exertions and interest of friends, 
after a while, procured for him a sub« 
ordinate situation in one of the public 
offices, which he yet retains, and 
above which he is never likely to rise, 
unless he can overcome his habitual 
inanity, of which there seems little 
probability. He is now the father of 
four children, who are brought up in 
such a manner as to render it too pro- 
bable that the third generation of 
Smitherses will pursue the steps of 
their forefathers, and go forth into the 
world without knowing ‘‘ What’s to be 
done ?” 

Emilia was kindly invited, from re« 
spect to her father, to spend a few 
months, after her brother’s misfor« 
tunes, with several families in our 
neighbourhood. It was a painful 
sight to see that poor girl. Many peo-~ 
ple thought her handsome, and she 
was herself of that opinion ; and, in 
the weakness of her poor untutored 
mind, deemed that, having lived near 
the metropolis, (to her, synonimous 
with living among the ‘‘ world” there- 
in, )she must be superior to the country 
ladies around her. She was at that 
critical age when the unmarried fair 
are said to change the question of, “ I 
wonder whom [ shall have?” into 
that of, ‘I wonder who will have 
me?” And truly she did seem deter- 
mined to solve the question, and set 
about it with a spirit to which we had 
not supposed any of the family could 
have been roused. She made some 
desperate lunges ; and, we really think, 
might have carried the point with a 
good-tempered fox-hunting squire, 
had it not happened that, one rainy 
morning, they were left téte-d-téte to- 

ther, accidentally, for two long 

ours. Determined to make the agree= 
able, the poor girl rattled on with town 
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talk and gossiping nonsense, and the 
squire laughed and seemed well pleased ; 
for the learned and deep blue among 
the daughters of Eve found no favour 
in his eyes: and so far, all went on 
well; but, alas! Emilia knew not 
where to stop, and thinking mayhap 
of rivals, or having nothing else to 
say, she ventured upon divers of those 
evil reports, usually as false as mali- 
cious, which, ever and anon, disgrace 
every petty gossiping circle in the 
united kingdoms. Squire Henchman, 
whose heart lay, as folks say, “ in the 
right place,” listened at first with sure 
prise, then with pain, and took leave 
with pleasure; and thenceforth was 
no more seen dangling after the fair 
Emilia, who felt much at a loss about 
** What was to bedone?” As time roll- 
ed on, matrimonial views gradually as- 
suined the aspect of a forlorn hope. 
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At our uncle’s decease, he left-her a 
small annuity, by the assistance of 
which she is enabled to live with two 
elderly maiden ladies of a somewhat 
similar mental calibre ; and, though 
we may risk the chance of being ac- 
cused of scandal for the avowal, we 
much fear that their time is not spent 
in such conversation as becomes Chris- 
tians who are instructed to “‘ do unto 
others as they would that others should 
do unto them.” 

Much as we abominate such sort of 
discourse, truth, however, compels us 
to say, that we verily believe it hath 
not its rise so frequently from feelings 
of envy, hatred, and malice, as in the 
stagnant and noisome wilderness of an 
uncultivated mind, ever seeking, but 
apparently never knowing, ‘* What is 
to be done ?” 

P. W. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE CONDUCT OF BISHOP BROWN. 


In January, 1827, the Bishoprick 
of , the poorest, I should imagine, 
or almost the poorest, of sees, became 
vacant, and Lord Liverpool having 
looked about for some learned and 
— person to adorn the Episcopal 

nch, fixed his regards at last on 
Lawrence Brown, Dean of . The 
Dean had acquired considerable cele- 
brity as a scholar, by an edition of 
Aristophanes, in which he had com- 
bined the singular merits of the very 
worst text, and the silliest possible 
notes, ‘* cxplanatory and critical.” 
He had written an exccedingly inge- 
nious article, in the Quarterly Review, 
on the “ Probable use of the olic 
Digamma in the lost works of Menan- 
der.” He had preached sermons be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, 
proving that the study of mathematics 
ed to infidelity, with so rauch effect, 
that, the day after the conclusion of his 
course, seventeen young gentlemen 
who had been studying for honours at 
the particular request of their parents, 
abandoned their design, and burnt 
their Newtons. In 1818, he had 
preached a most energetic sermon in 
favour of the Six Acts, in which he 
boldly pointed out to the pour the duty 
of submission to their superiors. In 
1820, he preached some most impress- 
ive discourses on “ Adultery,” in which 
he proved that it was very unbecomin 
in ladies of rank to form any crimin 








connexions with persons of an inferior 
station in life. Since his promotion to 
his deanery, he had discharged the du- 
ties of his office with great decorum, 
and was generally supposed to keep a 
remarkably good table. His elevation 
to the Episcopal bench was hailed by 
all parties as a valuable accession to 
the sanctity of that venerable body, 
and a proof that Lord Liverpool, in the 
distribution of his ecclesiastical patron 
age, looked to merit as the only quali- 
fication for preferment. 

The opinions of the new Bishop on 
the subject of the Catholic Question 
were remarkably strong. He had 
written much against the Catholic 
claims, particularly on the subject of 
securities ; and, in the first month of 
the Session of 1827, he made a specch 
against concession, which was highly 
<a Lord an was so 
pleased with the new Bishop's zeal in 
defence of the Protestant Constitu- 
tion, and with the talent with which 
he conducted that defence, that he is 
reported to have expressed himself 
highly gratified at finding the proprie- 
ty of his choice so strongly confirmed, 
and to have hinted his determination 
to advance still farther a person who 
appeared so well fitted for the most 

rominent situations. Unfortunately, 
owever, the nation was deprived of 
the services of Lord Liverpool, and 
exposed to a month of uncertainty re- 
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specting his successor, during which 
time the Bishop’s mind partook of the 
rplexity and yacillation which in- 
jn the opinions of the public. 
The appointment of Mr Canning was 
hailed by him us putting an end to 
this feverish period of excitation ; and 
I must own that so much was the Bi- 
shop dazzled by the splendid talents 
and courteous manners of that great 
Statesman, that he owned that even 
on so vital a question as that of con- 
cession to the Catholics, he felt stag- 
gered at finding his own opinion in 
contradiction to that of so great a man. 
With regard to the Ministers who en- 
tered into opposition to Mr Canning, 
he most emphatically asserted, ‘‘ that 
the great respect which he entertained 
for them, could not restrain him from 
observing that, in this respect, their 
conduct required explanation.” Imust 
add, that he shewed that he could give 
ample weight to a satisfactory defence; 
for on some occasion since the Duke 
of Wellington’s return to office, when 
this speech was repeated to him, he 
said with energy:—‘* And ample was 
the explanation given by all except 
Lords Eldon and Westmoreland.” 

I know, that during this summer 
the state of Ireland made such an im- 
pression on his mind that he owned 
‘* he did not see his way clearly,” and 
that he made’application for the va- 
cant bishopric of Rochester. Happily, 
however, the death of Mr Canning 
and the dissolution of Lord Gode- 
rich’s Ministry dispelled the doubts 
which had obscured his mind, and re- 
stored him to his usual clearness of 
thinking on political subjects. He 
published, in January, a pamphlet ex- 
plaining some parts of'a sermon preach- 
ed in December 1827, which had been 
supposed to betoken approbation of 
the battle of Navarino; and shewed 
that that action was, in a Scriptural 
sense, “untoward,” He also preach 
ed another sermon on the text, “ He 
that shall humble himself, shall be ex- 
alted ;” in which he shewed clearly 
that no man could have humbled him- 
self more than the Duke of Welling- 
ton had done by his conduct ahd con- 
fessions in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and that, therefore, he deserved 
to be exalted. And he publicly con- 
gratulated his audience on their now 
possessing a Minister firmly and irre- 
vocably pledged to oppose any further 
concessions to Popery. 
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- Ido not know whether his Grace 
wished to shew that he understood 
the above text as well as the Bishop ; 
but the fact is, that in the first week 
of February, the subject of our me- 
moir was promoted to the bishopric 
of ———— ; one much superior in point 
of emolument to the one which he held 
before. This year the Bishop again 
appeared in his place in the House of 
Lords, and presented ten petitions 
against the repeal of the Test and Cor 
poration Acts ; on which occasion he 
said, that the safety of the Church 
consisted in firmly opposing innova- 
tion in every form. A few days after, 
came the immense majority in the 
Commons for the repeal, and the de- 
termination of Ministers to concede 
the measure. And on this occasion, 
the Bishop said in his place, that he 
had, on a previous occasion, expressed 
his alarm at the proposed innovation ; 
but that if there was any thing which 
could have stilled that alarm, it was 
the decided majority of the represent- 
atives of the people which had ex- 
pressed their opinion that the repeal of 
these measures would not tend to 
decrease the security of the Church 
Establishment. He was free to con- 
fess, he said, *‘ that he was not asha- 
med to follow the example of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and that he did not 
think that it became him to offer any 
opposition to a measure which was 
called for imperatively by the voice of 
the country.” 

That the Bishop’s vote and conduct 
on this question did not proceed from 
any disregard to the welfare of the 
Protestant Church Establishment may 
be collected from his presenting no 
less than 385 petitions against the Ca- 
tholics from his diocese, and assert 
ing that they were signed by all the 
male adults of his diocese, except So 
cinians and Atheists. 

As long as Mr Huskisson was in 
office, the Bishop was a great admirer 
of free trade ; though with great can 
dour he withdrew his countenance 
from that gentleman after his infa- 
mous resignation ; and on eunens 
a petition from the unemployed bar- 
bers of his diocese, warmly asserted 
that ‘* he did not envy the 7 - of 
that man who had sacrificed the hap- 
piness of these industrious men, to 
vague and untried theories, and delu- 
sive speculations.” ' 

On the debate on the Catholic Ques- 
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tion in the Lords, he ex him- 
self convinced that the Catholic reli- 
gion was hostile to liberty ; that the 
Catholics, consequently, never would 
be tranquil until they had gained all 
that they wanted; and that-nothing 
could be granted to them, until they 
had a been tranquillized. 

I know, however, that the Bishop 
even then felt inclined to consider the 
question with a view to its practical 
effects; because, when Mr Middle- 
course published his pamphlet on se- 
curities, in which he proposed that 
every Catholic member of either 
House should be compelled to vote ac- 
cording to his conscience, the Bishop 
said that he should be perfectly satis- 
fied with that arrangement, provided 
it was found practicable. 

On the Clare election, the Bishop 
observed that he decidedly thought 
that if O’Connell were elected, it was 
very doubtful whether he would try 
to take his seat. 

Soon after Mr George Dawson’s 

ch at Derry, the Bishop remarked 
that it was highly unchristian to im- 
pugn the motives of men for a mere 
change of opinion; that it was clear 
that something must be done—things 
could not remain as they were. 

Soon after, he shewed his impar- 
tiality by asserting that he approved 
of the principle and establishment of 
the Brunswick Clubs, though he could 
not exactly say that it was right for 
any person to become a member of 
one. 

On the recall of Lord Anglesea and 
the letter to Dr Curtis, the Bishop 
observed that he thought his Majes- 
ty’s Government were quite right in 
recalling a Popish Lord Lieutenant ; 
but that he agreed with the Duke 
that it was better to let the question 
rest. He was more convinced than 
ever of the impolicy of mooting the 
question of what was called Catholic 
Emancipation. 

A few days before the meeting of 
Parliament, the Bishop had an inter- 
view with the Duke of Wellington ; 
and he seemed lost in thought for 
some time after: said that the Duke 
was a most astonishing man ; that the 
state of Ireland was very alarming ; 
and that the Protestant Church Es- 
tablishment must be preserved unim- 
paired. 

For some time after the King’s 
Speech, the Bishop preserved a strict si- 
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lence, so that some people said that the 
Bishop was going to rat, and some said 
that he was.not ; and the Bishop him. 
self said that he should vote accordin 
to the dictates of his conscience, whic 
made people think that he had not 
decided whether to rat or not. How- 
ever, on the second reading of the bill 
in the Lords,a Peer having said some- 
thing about principles, all the House 
burst into a roar of laughter ; and the 
Bishop, after he had recovered from 
his amazement, arose, and having, af- 
ter the manner of Bishops, folded his 
arms over his breast, spoke glibly, af- 
ter the manner of Bishops, to the fol- 
lowing effect, as reported in the 
Times. 

** The Bishop of ——— said, that he 
must enter a most distinct protest 
against the doctrine, that any one of 
their Lordships was to be required to 
act consistently. (Cheers.) He him- 
self had been hitherto a zealous, be- 
cause a conscientious opponent, of 
what was called Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. He was free to confess, that he 
still thought that the measure was 
dangerous. He had not, therefore, 
changed his opinion on this subject. 
(Cheers from the cross-benches.) But 
he was compelled to add, that he felt 
it his duty to change his vote. (Loud 
cheers,) He had, it was true, hitherto 
voted, and spoken, and written, against 
Emancipation. But he had never said, 
that the time might not come at which 
it would be his duty to take a different 
view of the question. (Cheers.) He 
had never acted on any theoretical 
ideas of expediency, but had always 
adapted his conduct to circumstances. 
And as the circumstances of the case 
were altered, (hear, hear,) so his con- 
duct must vary in proportion. (Cheers.) 
The state of Ireland imperatively call- 
ed on their Lordships to pass the pre- 
sent measure. That country was in a 
state of the most frightful anarchy. 
Neble Lords might ask whether the 
state of Ireland had not been just as 
bad for the last four or five years. He 
believed that such was not the case. 
He believed that there were circum- 
stances connected with the present 
bearing of the question which were 
known only to his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and which he thought they did right 
in notrevealing— (cheers )—but which, 
he had no doubt, if known, would 
amply justify the present measure. 
Such was his confidencein the wisdom 
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and firmness of the Noble Duke at the 
head of the Government, that he was 
confident that he would never propose 
such a measure on insufficient grounds. 
The Noble Duke had said that the 
time was now come ; and he must say, 
it appeared to him that the time was 
come. And he must. say, that if any 
thing could strengthen his conviction, 
that this was the proper time, it was the 
consideration that at no time could any 
change be made with greater safety 
than when the Noble Duke had the 
management of affairs. He had long 
wished to see this question taken up by 
Government (loud cheers) ; and he had 
always felt, that until it was made a 
Government question, it could be pro- 
ductive of nothing but mischief; but 
that the instant Ministers declared 
that it could be passed with safety, 
then, and not till then, it became him 
to abandon any preconceived opinions 
of his, which of course could not be 
founded on such information as was 
possessed by them. (Cheers.) 

“* He was fully prepared to find him 
self assailed with the charge of apos- 
tacy. He was sorry to differ from the 
heads of the Church, and from so 
many noble lords, for whom he en- 
tertained such a high respect ; but he 
had learned to despise the cuckoo« 
note of inconsistency. Public men 
must sometimes subject themselves to 
obloquy for the public good. He well 
knew the price which he must pay 
for the luxury of doing what he be-« 
lieved to be right. In the discharge 
of his duty, his tenderest feelings had 
been violently lacerated, and domestic 
ties—all that was dearest—(here his 
Lordship appeared deeply affected, and 
paused for several moments before he 
could master his agitation)—But he 
would not detain their Lordships with 


his own private feelings. He felt 
deeply the ungenerous conduct of his 
opponents. He deprecated such per- 
sonalities, and such acrimony, as most 
contrary to his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious recommendation at the begin- 
ning of the session. He would only 
say, that he believed that the opposi- 
tion to the gous Bill originated, and 
was carried on, in a spirit of the ba« 
sest faction and the grossest stupidi- 
ty. (Cheers.) He must advert more 
particularly, however, to one charge 
which was more precise, and to which 
he could return the most triumphant 
answer. He meant that of having ur- 
ged the necessity of securities in op- 
position to Mr Canning, and of now 
consenting to a measure which provi- 
ded no securities. His answer was, 
that it was false that the present Bill 
provided no securities. It contained 
the only security he had ever wished 
for. He meant the clause preventing 
Catholic Bishops from taking their ti- 
tles from the sees of the Established 
Church. (Hear, hear.) With this se- 
curity he had always thought that the 
measure of Emancipation would be 
harmless to the Establishment, and 
productive of good to the country. 
He hoped that it would have all the 
effects its fondest advocates anticipa- 
ted: that the tempest of discontent 
might be stilled beneath its influence, 
and the waves of contending faction 
be hushed in the repose of peace. 


—— Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit ; 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax, quod sic voluere, ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 


The right reverend prelate sat down 
amidst loud and continued cheering. 
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OUR OUTSIDE’S BLUE, WITH A YELLOW BACK. 


Our outside’s blue, with a yellow back, 
Like—any thing else that is yellow and blue ; 
Oh, yes! we are smart without, but alack ! 
Our contents are of a less bright hue. 


He who listens to grave debates 

On Catholic and on Currency questions ; 
The wight condemn’d by cruel fates 

To hear advice or friendly suggestions ; 


The man with a stranger for a guest, 
(Being a Christian and not an Arab) 
A luckless friend of the family, prest 
By a doating mother to fondle her cherub ; 


The ingenuous youth of Cockayne, sent 

To be lectured on produce, labour, and wages ;— 
Are bored—but not to that extent 

As the man who cons our crack-jaw pages. 


The butterfly roves amid vernal bowers, 
Beautiful, interesting creature ! 

Soaring in air and feeding on flowers, 
But ours is a totally different nature. 


The caterpillar loves the ground, 
Because, oh! it hath not wings to fly, 

Tasting of cabbages, rotten and sound : 
And we are like to it exceedingly. 


Oh! there is many a gaudy hue 
For ornament to mortals given ; 
But yellow and celestial blue 
Are the brightest tints in the bow of Heaven ! 


ou! HE WAS GREAT IN COCKNEY LAND. 


On! he was great in Cockney Land, the monarch of his kind, 
"Tis said he died of phthysic by the ignorant and blind ; 

*T was we assassinated him—ah! regicidal deed ; 

And he has left Endymion for those who choose to read. 


From book to book we hurry us, reviewing as before, 

From Log-books writ in Arctic seas to Log-books writ on shore ; 
From arid plains in Afric to the icy Polar main, 

As though we had not murder’d him, the glory of Cockayne. 


Remorseless,—nothing heeding the reproaches of his race, 
And martyring King Rimini, who reigneth in his place ; 
But he is made of sterner stuff, unsentimental fellow ! 
And lives, delighting still to case his nether man in yellow. 


ou! DID I NOT FORETELL. 


Oh! did I not foretell 
The present charming crisis? 
The system’s working well ! 
Low wages, and high prices. 
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I said, just ten years past,— 
Foreseeing all this evil,— 
We're going very fast, 
All, mark me! to the Devil. 


It passed unheeded by, 

That warning of the prophet ; 
Nor Minister was I, 

Though no one else was so fit. 
And now all people seek, 

My counsel and opinion ; 
But, curse me if I speak,— 

I’m no Dictator’s minion. 


Why! none will buy my book 
About the Reformation ; 
And yet the Asses look 
To have a thriving nation ! 
Sure men are idiots born, 
Or else they’ve lost their senses ;— 
They will not try my corn,— 
Let ‘em take’ the consequences ! 


See the base Aristocrat 

The loaves and fishes carving,— 
And Majesty grow fat, 

Whilst all the poor are starving. 
Expunge that horrid debt ; 

Let taxes be abolished ; 
Reform the House,—and let 

The Parsons be demolished. 


BRIGHT OLIVE-GREEN- 


Bright olive-green is her outside gear, 
And the sage Buchanan is blooming there ;— 
Oh! bright is the green, and wise the sage,— 
But far beyond either her magic page. 


** Maga, dost fear not to expose 

Thyself to the rage of terrible foes? 

When the Whig looks grim, and the Cockney big, 
Oh! dost thou not tremble at Cockney or Whig?” 


“‘ The Devil a bit! Let Whiglings wage 

Their puny war, and the Cockneys rage: 

Their wrath is great, but their wits are small,— 
Therefore do we fear them not at all.” 


On She goeth in matchless force, 
Like the Sun rejoicing in his course: 
May She be blest ! the Maga queen,—» 
Flourishing always,—an evergreen ! 
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THE MURDERER’S LAST NIGHT. 


“Let him, to whom experience 
hath been allotted, think it a duty to 
impart it. We know not of how long 
a growth goodness is ; nor how slow an 
approach, even a protracted culture 
makes towards perfection. A life of 
holiness may end in an apostle. As 
the tree, that hath felt all the winds of 
heaven, strikes root in that direction 
whence they oftenest blow, so good- 
ness must have known vicissitude, to 
know when to resist and when to bend. 
To know ourselves is to have endured 
much and long. We must trace and 
limn out the map of our whole nature 
to be sure where it is desert, and 
where it is fruitful—to know the 
* stony ground,’—to discover which 
needeth the plough, and which doth 
not. That piety, which is built on ig- 
norance, holds up the shield where the 
arrow comes not ; and sleeps unmailed 
when the enemy is at the gate. - It 
dismounts to pursue the Parthian; 
and would dig a deep trench around 
the tents of the Nomades. It is long 
ere we root out the weaknesses of our 
nature, or know the art to preserve the 
virtue we have attained. For good- 
ness by over earnestness may unwit- 
tingly be changed from its own es- 
sence, as he who knoweth not the vine 
tage shall make vinegar of wine. 
When we have stubbed up and con- 
sumed the first growth of our sinful- 
ness, there ariseth a second crop from 
the ashes of that which was destroyed. 
Even, as ‘ the flax and the barley were 
smitten ; for the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was bolled : but the wheat 
and the rye were not smitten, for they 
were not grown up ;’ so Will seLFesa- 
TISFACTION arise, after worldly pride 
and vanity have been withered up. 
Let him who has found inward peace 
content himself that he is arrived at 
the Pillars of Hercules, beyond which, 
there is no safe way. That self-inte- 
grity which deems itself immaculate 
is dangerous. Well hath.it been said, 
* make no suppletories to thyself when 
thou art disgraced or slighted, by plea- 
sing thyself with the supposition that 
thou didst deserve praise—neither do 
thou get thyself a private theatre and 
flatterers, in whose vain noises and 
fantastic praises thou mayst keep up 
thy good opinion of thyself.’ Be the 
act never so good, yet if it be performed 
rather with reference to him who does 


than to that which is done, there is a 
taint in it for which Eve is hardly 
answerable. It is but as a fair tower 
which the builder has set on an un- 
known quicksand, and which the. 
floods shall damage or carry away. 
Oh! whosoever thou art that readest 
this, forget not these words, but grave 
them as on marble, and in golden 
letters. ‘ While the altar sends up a 
holy flame, have a care thou dost not 
suffer the birds to come and carry 
away the sacrifice—and let not that 
which began well end in thine own 
praise or temporal satisfaction, or a 
sin!” 
” ” * * * 

Until my twenty-seventh year I re- 
sided in the small cathedral town of 
C——r in which I was born. My 
parents—especially my mother—were 
of a serious cast. She had been edu- 
cated as a Quaker, but following her 
own notions as to religion, she in the 
latter part of her life became attached 
to the tenets of that sect known by 
the name of Moravians, and last of 
all to those which, when held in con- 
nexion with the ritual of the church 
of England, are termed ‘ Evangeli- 
cal ;” or, in dissent from it, ‘‘ Metho- 
distical.” 

She was warm and fanciful in her 
devotional practice ; for which the be- 
lief as to the palpable and plenary in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit upon the 
human mind, in which she was bred, 
may help to account. Of these aspi- 
rations I, an ardent and sensitive boy, 
soon learned to partake. My mind 
was never naturally prone to vice ; and 
my imagination, though forward, was 

ure. I was brought up by my excel- 
ent parents in the practice of virtue ; 
and I loved it. With an outward con- 
duct thus guaranteeing inward persua- 
sions—with professions borne out by 
an unquestioned and pure, if not alto- 
gether unostentatious piety of beha- 
viour, what wonder that I soon became 
a distinguished votary of the peculiar 
principles to which I had attached my- 
self. It is difficult for a young man 
to know himself looked up to—be the 
cause what it may—without his feel- 
ings and his conduct being affected by 
such homage. Nature had endowed 
me, if not with eloquence, at least 
with considerable fluency of speech ; 
and as iny natural diffidence—which 
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at first was great—wore away, whether 
by extempore prayer or seasonable ex- 
hortation, the effects I produced ex- 
ceeded those, the fruits of zeal, of those 
about me. I became admired as one 
more than usually gifted, and was 
gradually exalted into a leader. The 
occasional tendency to gloom and ner- 
vous irritability to which my temper- 
ament inclined me, was yet only 
marked enough to throw no unbeco- 
ming seriousness and gravity into the 
features of so young an apostle. It 
was strange to see persons of all ages 
and both sexes admiring at the innate 
seriousness of so early a preacher, and 
owning the sometimes really fervid 
earnestness of my appeals, my warn- 
ings or my denunciations. I began 
more and more to feel myself in a sta- 
tion above that of my fellows, and 
that I had now a character to sustain 
before the eyes of men. Young as I 
was, could it well have been other- 
wise? Let me however speak the 
truth. Spiritual pride at last crept 
upon me. Devotion by insensible de- 
grees became tainted with self, and 
the image of God was, I fear, some 
times forgotten for that of his frail and 
unworthy creature. True it was, I 
still, without slackening, spoke com- 
fort to the ear of suffering or repent 
ant sin—I still exhorted the weak and 
strengthened the strong. I still warned 
the besotted in corruption that the 
fruits of vice, blossom as she will, are 
but like those of the shores of the Dead 
Sea, seeming gay, but only emptiness 
and bitter ashes. But, alas! the bear- 
er of the blessed message spoke as if 
the worm that bore, could add grace 
to the tidings he conveyed to his fellow 
worm. I-was got upon a precipice, 
but knew it not—that of self-worship 
and conceit ; the worst creature-idola- 
= It was bitterly revealed to me at 
ast. 

About the year 1790, at the Assizes 
for the county of which the town of 
C——r is the county town, was tried 
and convicted a wretch guilty of one 
of the most horrible murders upon 
record. He was a young man, pro- 
bably (for he knew not his own years) 
of about twenty-two years of age. One 
of those wandering and unsettled 
creatures, who seem to be driven 
from place to place, they know not 
why. Without home; without name; 
without companion; without sym- 
pathy; without sense. Hearthless, 
friendiess, idealess, almost soul-less | 
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end so ignorant, as not even to seem to 
know whether he had ever heard of a 
Redeemer, or seen his written Word, 
It was on a stormy Christmas eve, 
when he begged shelter in the hut of 
an old man, whose office it was to ree 
gulate the transit of conveyances up 
on the road of a great mining esta« 
blishment in the neighbourhood. The 
old man had received him, and sha« 
red with him his humble cheer and his 
humble bed ; for on that night the 
wind blew, and the sleet drove, after 
a manner that would have made it a 
crime to have turned a stranger dog 
to the door. The next day the poor 
old creature was found dead in his 
hut—his brains beaten out with an 
old iron implement which he used— 
and his little furniture rifled and in 
confusion. The wretch had murder- 
ed him for the supposed hoard of & 
few shillings. The snow, from which 
he afforded his murderer shelter, had - 
drifted in at the door, which the 
miscreant, when he fled, had left 
open, and was frozen red with the 
blood of his victim. But it betrayed 
a footstep hard frozen in the snow, 
and blood,—and the nails of the mure 
derer’s shoe were counted, even as his 
days were soon to be. He was taken 
a few days after with a handkerchief 
of the old man’s upon his neck. So 
blind is blood-guiltiness. 

Up to the hour of condemnation, he 
remained reckless as the wind—unre« 
penting as the flint—venomous as the 
blind-worm. With that deep and 
horrible cunning which is so often 
united to unprincipled ignorance, he 
had almost involved in his fate ano« 
ther vagrant with whom he had 
chanced to consort, and to whom he 
had disposed of some of the blood« 
bought spoils. The circumstantial 
evidence was so involved and inter- 
woven, that the jury, after long and 
obvious hesitation as to the fatter, 
found both guilty; and the terrible 
sentence of death, within forty-eight 
hours, was passed upon both. The 
culprit bore it without much outward 
emotion ; but when taken from the 
dock, his companion, infuriated by 
despair and grief, found means to level 
a violent blow at the head of his mi-« 
serable and selfish betrayer, which 
long deprived the wretch of sense and 
motion, and, for some time, was 
thought to have anticipated the exes 
cutioner. Would it had done so! 
But let me do my duty as I ought— 
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let me repress the horror which one 
scene of this dreadful drama never 
fails to throw over my spirit—that I 
may tell my story as a man—and my 
confession at least be clear. When 
the felon awoke out of the death-like 
trance into which this assault had 
thrown him, his hardihood was gone ; 
and he was reconveyed to the cell, in 
which he was destined agonizingly to 
struggle out his last hideous and dis- 
torted hours, in a state of abject hor- 
ror which cannot be described. He 
who felt nothing—knew nothing— 
had now his eyes opened with terrible 
clearness to one object—the livid 
phantasma of a strangling death. All 
the rest was convulsive despair and 
darkness. Thought shudders at it— 
but let me go on. 

The worthy clergyman, whose par- 
ticular duty it was to smooth and 
soften, and, if possible, illuminate the 
last dark hours of the dying wretch, 
was not unwilling to admit the volun- 
tary aid of those whom religious pre- 
dispositions and natural commisera- 
tion excited to share with him in the 
work of piety. The task wasin truth 
a hard one. The poor wretch, for the 
sake of the excitement which such in- 
tercourse naturally afforded him, and 
which momentarily relieved his sick 
and fainting spirit, groaned out half 
articulate expressions of acquiescence 
in the appeals that were made to him ; 
but the relief was physical merely. 
The grasp of the friendly hand made 
waver, for a moment, the heavy sha- 
dow of death which hung upon him— 
and he grasped it. The voice breath- 
ing mercy and comfort in his ear, 
stilled for a second the horrid echo of 
doom—and he listened to it. It was 
as the drowning man gasps at the 
bubble of air which he draws down 
with him in sinking—or as a few 
drops of rain to him at the stake, 
around whom the fire is kindled and 
hot. This, alas! we saw not as we 
ought to have done—but when the 
sinking wretch, at the word “ mercy,” 
laid his head upon our shoulder and 
gon. we, sanguine in enthusiasm, 

eemed it deep repentance. When his 
brow seemed smooth for a space, at 
the sound of Eternal Life, we thought 
him as “a brand snatched from the 
burning.” In the forward pride (for 
pride it was) of human perfectibility, 
we took him—him the Murderer—as 
it were under our tutelage and pro 
tection, We prayed with him—we 
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read to him—we watched with him— 
we blessed his miserable sleeps—and 
met his more wretched awakings. In 
the presumption of our pity, we would 
cleanse that white, in the world’s eye, 
which God had, for inscrutable pur- 
oses, ordained should seem to the 
ast murky as hell. We would paint 
visibly upon him the outward and visi- 
ble sign of sin washed away, and mer- 
cy found. That that intended triumph 
may not have helped to add or to ree 
tain one feather’s weight inthe balance 
against him, let me humbly hope and 
trust. That I was a cause, and a 
great one, of this unhappy delusion, 
let me not deny. God forgive me, if 
I thought sometimes less of the soul 
to be saved than of him who deemed 
he might be one of the humble in- 
struments of grace. It is but too true 
that I fain would have danced, like 
David, before the Ark. Within and 
without was I assailed by those snares 
which, made of pride, are seen in the 
disguise of charity. The aspirations 
of my friends, the eyes of mine ene- 
mies, the wishes of the good, and the 
sneers of the mistrustful, were about 
me, and upon me; and I undertook 
to pass with the Murderer— 1s Last 
NIGHT—such a last !—but let me com- 
pose myself, a z Ms 
It was about the hour of ten, on a 
gusty and somewhat raw evening of 
September, that I was locked up alone 
with the Murderer. It was the even- 
ing of the Sabbath. Some rain had 
fallen, and the sun had not been long 
set without doors: but for the last 
hour and a half the dungeon had been 
dark, and illuminated only by a single 
taper. The clergyman of the prison, 
and some of my religious friends, had 
sat with us until the hour of locking- 
up, when, at the suggestion of the 
gaoler, they departed. I must con- 
fess their “‘ good night,” and the sound 
of the heavy door, which the gaoler 
locked after him, when he went to ac- 
company them to the outer-gate of 
the gaol, sounded heavily on my 
heart. I felt a sudden shrink within 
me, as their steps quickly ceased to 
be heard upon the stone stairs—and 
when the distant prison door was fi- 
nally closed, I watched the last echo. 
I had for a moment forgotten my 
companion. When I turned round, 
he was sitting on the side of his low 
pallet, towards the head of it, sup- 
porting his head by his elbow against. 
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the wall, apparently in a state of half 
stupor. He was motionless, excepting 
a sort of convulsive movement, be- 
tween sprawling and clutching of the 
fingers of the right hand, which was 
extended on his knee. His shrunk 
cheeks exhibited a deadly ashen pale- 
ness, with a slight tinge of yellow, the 
effect of confinement. His eyes were 
glossy and sunken, and seemed in 
part to have lost thepower of gazing. 
They were turned with an unmeaning 
and vacant stare upon the window, 
where the last red streak of day was 
faintly visible, which they seemed 
vainly endeavouring to watch. The 
sense of my own situation now recoil- 
ed strongly upon me; and the sight 
of the wretch sitting stiffened in quiet 
agony, (for it was no better,) affected 
me with a faint sickness. I felt that 
an effort was necessary, and, with 
some difficulty, addressed a few cheer- 
ing and consolatory phrases to the mi- 
serable creature I had undertaken to 
support. My words might not—but 
I fear my fone was too much in uni- 
son with his feelings, such as they 
were. His answer was a few inarti- 
culate mutterings, between which, the 
spasmodic twitching of his fingers be- 
came more apparent than before. A 
noise at the door seemed decidedly to 
rouse him; and as he turned his head 
with a sudden effort, I felt relieved to 
see the gaoler enter. He was used to 
such scenes ; and with an air of com- 
miseration, but ina tone which lacked 
none of the firmness with which he 
habitually spoke, he asked the un- 
happy man some question of his wel- 
fare, and seemed satisfied with the 
head-shake and inarticulately mutter- 
ed replies of the again drooping wretch, 
as if they were expected, and of course. 
Having directed the turnkey to place 
some wine and slight refreshments on 
the table, and to trim the light, he 
told me in a whisper, that my friends 
would be at the prison, with the 
clergyman, at the hour of six ; and 
bidding the miserable convict and 
myself, after a cheering word or two, 
‘* goodnight,” he departed—the door 
was closed—and the Murderer and I 
were finally left together. 

It was now past the hour of ten 
o'clock ; and it became my solemn du- 
ty to take heed, that the last few 
hours of the dying sinner passed not, 
without such comfort to his struggling 
soul as human help might hold out. 
After reading to him some passages of 
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the gospel, the most apposite to his try- 
ing state, and some desultory and un- 
connected conversation,—for the poor 
creature at times seemed to be unable, 
under his load of horror, to keep his 
ideas connected further than as they 
dwelt upon his own nearing and un- 
avoidable execution,—I prevailed up- 
on him to join in prayer. He at this 
time appeared to be either so much 
exhausted, or labouring under so much 
lassitude from fear and want of rest, 
that I found it necessary to take his 
arm and turn him upon his knees by 
the pallet-side. The hour was an aw- 
ful one. Nosound was heard save an 
occasional ejaculation between a sigh 
and a smothered groan from the 
wretched felon. ‘The candle burned 
dimly ; and as I turned I saw, though I 
scarcely noticed it at the moment, a dim 
insect of the moth species, fluttering 
hurriedly round it, the sound of whose 
wings mournfully filled up the pauses 
of myself and my companion. When 


‘the nerves are strained to their utter 


most, by such trifling circumstances 
are we affected. Here, (thought I,) 
there has been no light, at such an 
hour, for many years ; and yet here is 
one whose office it seems to be to watch 
it! My spirit felt the necessity of some 
exertion ;> and with an energy, for 
which a few minutes before I had hard- 
ly dared to hope, I poured out my soul 
in prayer. I besought mercy upon the 
blood-stained creature who was grovel- 
ling beside me—I asked that repentance 
and peace might be vouchsafed him— 
I begged, for our Redeemer’s sake, 
that his last moments might know 
that untasted rapture of sin forgiven, 
and a cleansed soul, which faith alone 
can bring to fallen man—I conjured 
him to help and aid me to call upon 
the name of Christ ; and I bade him 
put off life and forget it, and to trust 
in that name alone—I interceded that 
his latter agony might be soothed, and 
that the leave-taking of body and soul 
might be in quietness and peace. But 
he shook and shivered, and nature 
clung to the miserable straw of exist- 
ence which yet floated upon the wide 
and dismal current of oblivion, and 
he groaned heavily and muttered, 
‘¢ No, no! no!” as if the very idea of 
death was unbearable, even for a mo- 
ment ; and ‘‘ to die,” even to him that 
must, were a thing impossible, and 
not to be thought of or named. And 
as I wrestled with the adversary that 
had dominion over him, he buried hig 
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shrunk and convulsed features in the 
covering of his miserable pallet ; while 
his fingers twisted and writhed about, 
like so many scotched snakes, and his 
low, sick moans, made the very dun« 
darker. 

When I lifted him from his kneel- 
i ition, he obeyed my movement 
like 'a tired child, and again sat on the 
low pallet, in a state of motionless and 
unresisting torpor. The damp sweat 
stood on my own forehead, though 
not so cold as on his; and I poured 
myself out a small portion of wine, to 
ward off the exhaustion which I be- 
a to feel unusually strong upon me. 

prevailed upon the poor wretch to 
swallow a little with me; and, as I 
broke a bit of bread, I thought, and 
spoke to him, of that last repast of Him 
who came to call sinners to repent« 
ance; and methought his eye grew 
lighter than it was. Thesinking frame, 
exhausted and worn down by anxiety, 
confinement, and the poor allowance 
of a felon’s gaol, drew a short respite 
from the cordial ; and he listened to 
my words with something of self-col- 
lectedness—albeit slight tremblings 
might still be seen to run along his 
nerves at intervals ; and his features 
collapsed, ever and anon, into that 
momentary vacuity of wildness which 
the touch of despair never fails to 
give. I endeavoured to improve the 
occasion. I exhorted him, for his 
soul’s sake, and the relief of that 
which needed it too much, to make a 
full and unreserved confession, not 
only to God, who needed it not, but 
to man, who did. I besought him, 
for the good of all, and as he valued 
his soul’s health, to detail the parti- 
culars of his crime, but his eye fell. 
That dark enemy, who takes care to 
Jeave in the heart just hope enough to 
keep despair alive, tongue-tied him ; 
and he would not—even now—at the 
eleventh hour—give up the vain ima- 
gination, that the case of his compa- 
nion might yet be confounded with 
his, to the escape of both—and vain it 
was. It had not been felt advisable, 
so far to make him acquainted with 
the truth, that this had already been 
sifted and decided ; and I judged this 
to be the time. Again and again I 
urged confession upon him. I put it 
to him that this act of justice might 
now be done for its own sake, and for 
that of the cleansing from spot of his 
stained spirit. I told him, finally, 
that it could no longer prejudice him 
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in this world, where his fate was writ« 
ten and sealed, for that his companion 
was reprieved. I knew not what I did. 
Whether the tone of my voice, untu-~ 
tored in such business, had raised a 
momentary hope, I know not—but the 
revulsion was dreadful. He stared 
with a vacant look of sudden horror 
a look which those who never saw 
cannot conceive, and which—(the re» 
membrance is enough)—I hope never 
to see again—and twisting round, roll- 
ed upon his pallet with a stifled moan 
that seemed tearing him in pieces. As 
he lay, moaning and writhing back- 
wards and forwards, the convulsions 
of his legs, the twisting of his fingers, 
and the shiverings that ran through 
his frame were terrible. 

To attempt to rouse him seemed 
only to increase their violence—as if 
the very sound of the human voice 
was, under his dreadful circumstances, 
intolerable, as renewing the sense of 
reality to a reason already clouding, 
and upon the verge of temporary de- 
liquium. He was the picture of de- 
spair. Ashe turned his face to one 
side, I saw that a few, but very few 
hot tears had been forced from his 
glassy and blood-shot eyes ; and in his 
writhings he had scratched one cheek 
against his iron bedstead, the red dise 
coloration of which contrasted sadly 
with the deathly pallidness of hue, 
which his visage now shewed : during 
his struggles, one shoe had come off, 
and lay unheeded on the damp stone- 
floor. The demon was triumphant 
within him ; and when he groaned, 
the sound seemed scarcely that of a 
human being, so much had horror 
changed it. I kneeled over him,—but 
in vain. He heard nothing—he felt 
nothing—he knew nothing, but that 
extremity of prostration to which a 
moment’s respite would be Dives’ drop 
of water—and yet in such circum- 
stances, anything but a mercy. He 
could not bear, for a moment, to think 
upon his own death—a moment's re- 
spite would only have added new 
strength to the agony—He wight be 
dead ; but could not ‘“—die ;” and in 
the storm of my agitation and pity, I 
prayed to the Almighty to relieve him 
at once from sufferings which seemed 
too horrible even to be contemplated. 

How long this tempest of despair 
continued, I do not know. All that I 
ean recall is, that after almost losing 


my own recollection under the 


tion of the scene, I suddenly pereeived 
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that his tnoans were less loud and 
continuous, and that I ventured to 
look at him, which I had not done for 
some space. Nature had become ex- 
hausted, and he was sinking gradual. 
ly into a stupor, which seemed somé« 
thing between sleep and fainting. This 
relief did not continue long—and 4s 
soon as I saw him begin to revive 
again to a sense of his situation, I made 
a strong effort, and lifting him up, 
seated him again on the pallet, and, 
pouring out a small quantity of wine, 
gave it him to drink, not without a 
forlorn hope that even wine might be 
permitted to afford him some little 
strength to bear what remained of his 
misery, and collect his ideas for his 
last hour: After a long pause of re- 
turning recollection, the poor creatute 
got down a little of the cordial, and ds 
I sat by him and supported him, I be- 
gan to hope that his spirits calmed. 
He held the glass and sipped occasion< 
ally, and appeared in some sort to 
listen, and to answer to the words of 
consolation I felt collected enough to 
offer. At this moment the low and dis- 
tantsound ofacleck was heard, distinct- 
ly striking one. The ear of despair is 
quick ;—and as he heard it, he shud- 
dered, and in spite of a strong effort 
to suppress his emotion, the glass had 
nearly fallen from his hand. A severe 
nervous restlessness now rapidly grew 
upon him, and he eagerly drank up 
one or two small portions of wine, 
with which I supplied him. His fate 
was now evidently brought one de- 
gree nearer tohitn. He kept his gaze 
intently and unceasingly turned to the 
window of the dungeon. His mutter- 
ed replies were incoherent or unintel- 
ligible, and his sunk and weakened 
eye strained painfully on the grated 
window, as if he momentarily expect~ 
ed to see the first streak of the dawn 
of that morning, which to him was to 
be night. His nervous agitation gra- 
dually became horrible, and his mo- 
tions stronger. He seemed not to have 
resolution’ enough to rise from his 
seat and go to the window, and yet to 
have an overpowefing wish or impulse 
todo so. The lowest sound startled 
him—but with this terrible irritation, 
his muscular powerjbefore debilitated, 
seemed to’ revive, @nd his action, 
which was drooping.and languid, be- 
cave quick and angulr. I began to 
he seized with an undefined sense of 
feay and alarm. In vain I combated 
it; it grew upon the; atid I had al- 


most risen from my seat to try to make 
myself heard, and obtain, it possible, 


_ assistance. The loneliness of the gaol, 


however, rendered this, even, if at« 
tempted, almost desperate—the sense 
of duty, the dread of ridicule, came 
across me, and chained me to my seat 
by the miserable criminal, whose state 
was becoming every minutemoredread- 
ful and extraordinary, 
* * * * f 

Let us not scorn or distrust our ob« 
scurest misgivings, for we are strange- 
ly constituted ; and though the evi- 
ence for such conclusions often be in 
a mariner unknown to ourselves, they 
are not the less veritable and just. 
Exhaustéd by the wearing excitement 
and anxiety of my situation, I had for 
a moment sunk into that confused ab« 
sence of mind with which those who 
have been in similar circumstances 
cannot be unacquainted, when my 
miserable companion, with a convul~ 
sive shudder, grasped my arm sudden« 
ly. I was for a few seconds unaware 
of the cause of this emotion and move-« 
ment, when a low, indistinct sound 
caught my ear. It was the rumbling 
of a cart, mingled with two or three 
suppressed voices ; and the cart ap 
peared to be leaving the gate of the 
dismal building in which we were. 
It rolled slowly and heavily as if cum- 
brously laden, under the paved gate« 
way ; and after a few minutes, all was 
silent. The agonized wretch under 
stood its import better than I did. A 
gust of the wildest despair came sud- 
denly over him. He clutched with his 
hands whatever met his grasp. His 
knées worked. His frame became agi- 
tated with one continued movement, 
swaying backwards and forwards, al- 
most to falling ;—and his inarticulate 
complaints became terrific. I attempt- 
éd to steady him by an exertion of 
strength—I spoke kindly to him, but 
he writhed in my grasp like an adder, 
and as an adder was deaf: grief and 
fear had horrible possession. Myself, 
almost in a state of desperation—for the 
sight was pitiful. I at last endeavour- 
ed to awe him into a momentary quies- 
cence, and strongly bade him at last to 
die like a man ; but the'word ‘‘ Death” 
had to him only the effect it may be 
supposed to have upon a mere animal 
nature and understanding—how could 
it have any other?. He tried to bear 
it, and could not, and uttering a sti- 
fled noise, between a yell and a moan, 


he grasped his own néck ; his face as 
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sumed a dark red colour, and he fell 
into a state of stifled convulsion. 
* 


When despair had wrought with 
him, I lifted him with difficulty from 
the floor on which he had fallen. His 
relaxed features had the hue of death, 
and his parched lips, from a livid blue, 
became of an ashy whiteness. In ap- 
pearance he was dying; and in the 
agitation of the moment I poured a 
considerable portion of the wine which 

~had been left with us into a glass, and, 
after wetting his temples, held it to his 
lips. He made an effort to swallow, 
‘and again revived to consciousness ; 
and holding the vessel firmly in his 
hands, got down with difficulty and at 
intervals, the entire draught. When 
he found it totally exhausted, the glass 
fell from his hands; but he seized 
‘and held one of mine with a grasp so 
‘firm and iron-like that the contrast 
startled me. He seemed to be invol- 
“ved in a confused whirl of sensations. 
He stared round the cell with a wild- 
ness of purpose that was appalling ; 
and after a time, I began to see with 
deep remorse, that the wine I had un- 
guardedly given was, as is always the 
ease, adding keenness to his agcny 
and strength to his despair. He half 
rose once or twice and listened ; all 
was silent—when, after the pause of a 
minute or two, a sudden fit of desper- 
ation seemed to seize upon him. He 
rushed to the window, and hurriedly 
surveying the grates, wrenchedat them 
with a strength demoniac and super- 
human, till the iron bars shook in 
their embedments. 

From this period my recollections 
are vague and indistinct. I remember 
strongly remonstrating with the poor 
creature, and being pushed away by 
hands which were now bleeding pro- 
fusely with the intense efforts of his 
awful delirium. I remember attempt- 
ing to stop him, and hanging upon 
him, until the insane wretch clutched 
me by the throat, and a struggle en- 
sued, during which I suppose I must 
at length have fainted or become in- 
sensible ; for the contest was long, 
and, while consciousness remained, 
terrible and appalling. My fainting, 
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I presume, saved my life, for the felon 
was in that state of maniacal despera- 
tion which nothing but a perfect unre. 
sistingness could have evaded. 

After this, the first sensation I can 
recall is that of awakening out of that 
state of stupor into which exhaustion 
and agitation had thrown me. Shall 
I ever forget it? The anxiety of 
some of my friends bad brought them 
early to the gaol; and the unusual 
noises which had been heard by some 
of its miserable inmates occasioned, 
I believe, the door of the cell in which 
we were, to be unlocked before the in- 
tended hour. Keenly do I recollect 
the struggling again into painful con- 
sciousress, the sudden sense of cheer- 
ing daylight, the sound of friendly 
voices, the changed room, and the 
strange looks of all around me. The 
passage was terrible to me: but I had 
yet more to undergo. I was recover- 
ed just in time to witness the poor 
wretch, whose prop and consolation I 
had undertaken to be, carried, ex- 
hausted and in nerveless horror, to the 
ignominious tree—his head drooping 
on his breast, his eyes opening me- 
chanically at intervals, and only kept 
from fainting and utter insensibility 
by the unused and fresh morning.air, 
which breathed in his face as if in 
cruel mockery. I looked once, but 
looked no more.—Let me hasten to 
conclude. I was ill for many weeks, 
and after recovering from a nervous 
fever, was ordered by my physicians 
into the country. This was the first 
blessing and relief I experienced, for 
the idea of society was now terrible to 
me. I was secluded for many months. 
Time, however, who ameliorates all 
things, at length softened and wore 
away the sharper parts of these im- 
pressions, but to this hour I dare not 
dwell upon the events of that awful 
night. If I dream of them, although 
the horrors fall far short of the appal- 
ling reality, yet for the next sun I am 
discom posed, and can only seek for rest 
from that Almighty Power, who, in his 
inscrutable providence, thought fit I 
should read a lesson so hideous, but 
—so salutary.—Reader, farewell. 


[The excellent relater of the foregoing extraordinary narrative has now been 
dead for some years. In giving it to the public, I am only carrying into effect 
his own more than once expressed wish and intention. In attempting to do this, 
I have adhered as closely as possible to the strong and impressive language in 
which it was narrated to me. Should there be any breast to which this singu+ 
lar key is fitted, it will not have been given in vain.—T. D."] i 
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SOUND MORALITY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


‘ Ir is a grand thing, true and ge- 
-nuine morality ! If I were a minister, 
I wad never preach up onything but 
just pure morality,” said Cuddy Cauld- 
rife to his neighbour shepherd, Mi- 
chael Moody, one morning as they sat 
on the top of Lochfell, and cast their 
eyes over the fair dales of the West 
Border. 

‘‘ An’ what for wad ye no be preach- 

in’ ought but morality, Cuddy? We 
hae muckle need o’ hearing some other 
sort o’ doctrine than cauld morality, 
an’ to hae some other thing to put our 
trust in, too, beside that.” 
_ © Quite wrong, my good fellow, I 
assure you. There is no doctriue 
which should be inculcated at all 
times, and in all placcs, but that of 
sound morality, because it is the bond 
of society and good manners, and goes 
to counteract the enormous mass of 
general turpitude within us.” 

‘I dinna think that observation is 
quite applicable to us as Scotsmen.” 

‘* And wherefore not applicable to 
Scotsmen ?” 

‘* Because ye ken it is reported that 
we are unco subject to the Scots fid- 
dle. Now, if there war sae verra 
muckle turpentine within us, ane wad 
think it should act as a preventative.” 

** Whew! There’s nae body can 
ever get a solid argument frae you, 
but aff ye flee at a tangent into the 
wilds of absurdity.” 

** T’ll tell you what, my friend Cud- 
dy. AsI take it, there’s just as muckle 
solidity in your morality as your tur- 
pentine—a aff in a bleeze. Have ye 
ony kind o’ notion that ye are a man 
o’ sound moral principles ?” 

“TI hope pe trust that there has 
never been any great moral turpitude 
perceivable in my character or de- 
meanour.” 

‘“* Maybe sae, maybe sae. I hope 
it is true; but let us bring things to 
the test. The first an’ leading error 
that we shepherds’ fa’ into, is that o’ 
kissing the ie That’s weel kend 
to be our besetting sin. Now, I dinna 
think you are very guilty o° that, for 
there winna ane o the lasses let you 
come near her, or touch her. But 
Cuddy, wasna there aince a kind o 
queer story about a wild young wife, 
a neighbour o’ yours? Was there nane 


o’—what is’t you ca’ the thing, then ? 
Moral something ?” 

**T don’t know if there was any 
great depravity or moral turpitude in 
the action, supposing it to be true, for 
argument sake, if the consarcination 
of their conjugality is taken into ac- 
count.” 

‘* There for it! There goes sound 
morality, full sail afore the wind o’ 
delusion! I'll tell you what, neigh- 
bour Cuddy, when a man has to mo- 
dify the law o’ God to suit his sinfu’ 
propensities, it is a braw easy way 0’ 
squaring his accounts. The moral 
law is gayan explicit on that point ; 
and yet, try it a point by point, an’ 
you will find that you have not only 
broken the whole law, by being guilty 
of one breach, but broken the sum total 
of all the righteous commandments. 
For instance, I dinna ken if ever you 
killed ony o’ your neighbours; but 
that you haena used a’ lawfu’ endea- 
vours to preserve their lives, I ken 
weel. For do you no mind when we 
were gawn awa to the courting aince, 
that ye persuadit me against my ain 
conviction, to veuture on the ice, and 
after I had gaen down ower the lugs, 
and was within a hairsbreadth o’ being 
drowned, ye war a’ the time lyi 
laughin’ sae, that ane might hae boun 
you wi’ a strae? What kind o’ moe 
rality was that? I trow, right near 
mortality tome. And mair be token, 
I dinna think ye wad steal ane o’ your 
neighbour’s sheep, but weel do ye like 
to get a pluck o’ his gerse at a quiet 
corner. 

‘* My dear fellow, there was no mo= 
ral turpitude there. That was proba» 
bly because I know that neighbour to 
be daily getting part of his grass from 
me.” 

“* Ay, that’s just the way wi’ a’ you 
grand moral men! Ye never squate 
your actions to the law, but the law 
to your actions. But that is just the 
way wi poor human nature; whens 
ever she tries to uplift hersell, she is 
degraded. And particularly in this, 
that I never yet knew a grand de- 
claimer on the principles of sound mo- 
rality, who ever was an upright, chae 
ritable, and amiable character ; and I 
hardly ever knew a man of humility, 
who placed his hopes on the works of 
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another who had stood in his stead, 
that was not a model of what the 
other inculcated. But the best way o’ 
settling a’ these points atween herds, 
is by instances, and as I remember a 
beautifu’ ane, I'll just tell you it. 

Weel, ye see there are twa towns 
stand near other, no — far frae here, 
and we shall distinguish them by the 
twa names that their neighbours ca’ 
them, The Gude town, and The Bad 
town. They belang baith to the same 
parish, but far frae being friendly wi’ 
ane another ; for the fo’ks o’ the gude 
town scorn to associate wi’ the others. 
Now, there was a body in the bad 
town that they ca’d Bejty Rae, wha 
let out lodgings to xr fo'ks, at a 

ny the night, and a weel filled 
ouse she often had, though her lod- 
gers warna just the maist respectfu’ i’ 
the community. Yet, I believe mony 
a good Christian, and mony a humble 
heart, wha hadna great routh o’ the 
things o’ this warld, were obliged, at 
times, to take shelter aneath Betty’s 
roof. Ilk ane paid his penny as he 
came in, and there were nae questions 
asked ; and whatever else they wanted 
was a’ paid for aforehand. 

Weel, there was ae night, amang 
others, 2 woman and her daughter 
came in for lodgings, paid their two- 
pence, and went away to a bed in the 
end where the women slept, without 
asking for any thing to eat or drink. 
The woman had the appearance of 
having seen better days, for in her 
manners she was a lady, although in 
her looks much emaciated ; and the 
little girl, searcely ten years of age, 
was as beautiful asa cherub. Betty 
had learned long before to read in the 
looks and bearing of her customers the 
precise state of their finances; so, 
when she returned from shewing this 
pair to their bed, she said to the rest 
of her burly customers, ‘ I fear that 
puir body an’ her bit lassie are rather 
run short o’ the needfu’, for I’m unco 
far mistaen gin they haena mair need 
o’ their supper than ony o’ us hae the 
night, an yet they hae ordered nae- 
thing. I hae just been thinkin’, if ye 
could hae spared me happenies a-piece, 
I wad hae added twa or three mysel’, 
an’ bought something good for them. 
For, dye ken, the poor wee lassie’s 

tin o’ hunger?” 

* Hoh! deil hae them! wha cares 
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for rattans like them?” quo a gruee 
some Scots tinkler. 

“* I waudn’t be mynded to help 
wonysooken trash for my own peart,” 
said an English gaberlunzie. 

‘¢ The buddies ‘ll mubby hae sum- 
thing alangs wee thum. Far de they 
cumm frae ?” said an Aberdeen man. 

“* And, by my shoul and body, man, 
and what is the matter where they 
come from, or where they are going 
either, if they are to be after dying of 
hunger in the first place? And, be 
Jasus, if you will all give a penny a 
piece, I will give my last one, before 
the dare shouls should be under the 
death-warrant of hunger,” said a rag« 
ged Irishman. 

“* Hersel pe hafing no shange, else 
she would pe kiffing tem a pawpee,” 
said Nicol Shaw, an old Highlander, 
who sat with a snuff-horn in his hand, 
and which horn had a snuff-spoon, 
— foot, and a neesepike append. 
ed. 
“O, but I'll gie you change, honest 
man,” said Betty Rae. “ What is the 
soom ye want changed ?” 

Shaw winked with the one eye, and 
looked silly with the other, like one 
catched in a fault, brushed his nose 
with the hare’s foot, and replied, 
** She pe fery pad shange in tis pad 
town.” 

Paddy losing patience, cursed them 
all for hard- hearted rascals, and pull- 
ing down a decanter of tin, he ran out, 
and after an absence of about ten 
minutes returned with a penny roll, 
and a brimming decanter of sweet- 
milk, warm from the cow. 

“« Where got you these, Paddy ? 
ae you by these?” was asked 

y all. 

‘* Pray thee don’t be after bothering 
people with so many questions just 
now,” said Paddy, and rushed with 
his earnings ben to the poor woman’s 


** Oho, mistress, and so you thought 
to chate us out of your swate coms 
pany, and go supperlessto bed? But 
may Shant Patrick be my namhe®* if 
you shall do so. Oh botheration, no! 
And this little dare shoul too? Why 
Paddy Murphy would rather be after 
wanting his supper twenty times than 
the swate little darling should be fa- 
mishing with hunger. And, oh, I de« 
clare and sware that she must be after 





* Enemy. 
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dhying already, for her belly is not 
bigger nor a paraito. That's my swate 


honey! Take your supper heartily ! 
And whan it s done you shall have 
plenty more.” 

In this manner did Paddy Murphy 
run on all the while the half-famished 
pair were at their meal. A Scotsman 
would have tried to discover their 
names, friends, or qualities. An Eng- 
lishman, if they had any connexion 
with any mercantile house ; but Paddy 
had no conception of any thing of the 
sort. When he returned to the kitchen 
he could neither tell who they were, 
whence they had come, or whither 
they were going, but only that they 
were there ; that he was sure of, and 
had been very hungry, but he had 
cured them of that disease. 

There having, by this time, been 
some interest excited about the two 
strangers, Betty Rae went to recon- 
noitre farther, and returned with 
word that the poor woman was very 
ill, and like dying, for that “ the meat 
had taken her by the heart, and she 
was a’ drawn thegither wi’ pain.” She 
added farther that the woman was a 
minister’s daughter, and belonged to 
the Highlands, but her husband had 
been killed in the wars, and she was 
left destitute, and far from home. 

‘* But, poor woman, she'll never see 
hame,” said Betty, mournfully, “ an’ 
what’s to come o’ her bit bonny help- 
less bairn, the Lord only kens!” 

This observation made Paddy wipe 
his eyes, but he could do no more, for 
he had spent his last penny on a roll 
for her, and stolen the milk, by milk- 
ing some of Squire Hardy’s cows; 
and so Paddy was obliged to content 
himself with blessing them a hundred 
times or two, and praying that Jasus 
and Shant Patrick would take the 
swate darlings under their care. But 
old Nicol Shaw, hearing they belonged 
to the Highlands, after a good deal of 
hesitation and exclamations of pity, 
actually, at last, untied his cotton 
neckcloth. Below it there was another 
one, which he also loosed ; and from 
a knot in the inner corner of that, and 
which corner lay exactly in the hollow 
part of his neck, he took a small par- 
cel of gold pieces, and gave his hostess 
one in exchange for silver. What 
part of that he gave to the sufferer next 
day he kept to himself. The rest of 
the lodgers suspected that he had given 
her nothing; but in this they were 
Wrong, as ards became manifest. 
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The next day, the mother was so 
ill as to be unable to lift her head, and 
old Betty Rae, who had long been 
compelled, by the uncertain characters 
among whom she dealt, to give no- 
thing for nothing, was sadly puzzled 
how to act, for a sick person in her 
dormitory was a blow to her business ; 
so, after a private conference with 
Nicol Shaw, she set away over to the 
good town, to the parish minister, to 
ay the case before him and his ses- 
sion. 

Now, this parish minister, it is well 
known, is the most brilliant and most 
strenuous preacher up of good works 
in the whole kingdom. Sound moral- 
ity is with him, like you, all and all; 
the only path to Heaven and to hap- 
piness; yet no kind or disinterested 
action has ever been recorded, even in 
the traditions of his parish, of this 
man. So, when told that Betty Rae 
wanted him, he said, he had nothing 
to say to Betty Rae; she was always 
seeking something for some of her de- 
linquent customers. Betty, however, 
told the servant girl, that she would 
not leave the manse till she had spoke 
with the minister, who was obliged to 
lift his window reluctantly, and ask 
the intruder’s business. - 

‘* Troth, sir, it is joost neither less 
ner mair than this. There is an of« 
ficer’s widow taken ill at my bit house 
owerbye yonder, and lying, I fear, at 
the point o’ death. She has a follower, 
too, poor woman! adear, kind-heart- 
ed, little girl. An’ ye ken, sir, I can< 
na afford to maintain them, an’ get 
skeel for them, an’ nurse them ; sae 
ye maun consider, an say what fund 
is to draw on for this purpose.” 

** Draw on your own funds, Mrs 
Rae, since you have been so impru- 
dent as to encumber yourself with 
such lodgers; get quit of them the 
best way you may. Your house, by 
drawing beggars about it, is a perfect 
nuisance in the parish.” 

** T won my bread as honestly, and 
a great deal hardlier than ye do, sir, 
an’ yet I dinna joost trust to my good 
warks awthegither. But I hae nae 
ither means o' keeping mysell out o’ 
your parish funds, and think I rather 
deserve praise than blame for my peor 
exertions. But that’s naething to the 
purpose; tell me what's to be done 
wi’ the poor lady an’ her bairn, for, 
as the head o’ the session, you are 
bound to see after her, that I ken; 
an’ gin I dinna get a satisfactory an- 
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swer, I’ll lay her down at your door 
in the course of an hour.” 

There was nothing terrified the 
minister so much as this, and that 
Betty kend weel. So he then judged 
it proper to come to terms with this 
hostess of the poor, by asking to what 
parish the woman belonged, and what 
was her name ? 

** Alack-a-day, sir, I fear she is far 
frae her native parish,” said Betty ; 
* for they ca’ it Abernethy, ona great 
river ca’d the Spey, that rises somegate 
i’ the Heelands, near the North Pole ; 
and her name’s Mistress M‘Queen, 
and she’s a minister’s daughter. An’ 
as ye haé daughters o’ your ain, sir, 

-an’ dinna ken what they may come to, 
ye should open your heart to the con- 
dition o’ the poor woman, wha has 
seen better days.” 

** Why, Mrs Rae, there is only one 
rule in our parish laws, which is this: 
—We must convey her to the next 
parish. That parish to the next again, 

.and so on, till she reach her own. I 
have no power of ordering anything 
farther.” 

** Than ye may save yoursell the 
. trouble of ordering that, sir, for if 
- ye offer to lift her out o’ her bed just 
now, and pit her intil a cart, ye may 

- as weel hing her ower a bauk at aince, 

. or cut off her head an’ be done wi’ her. 

- Sae, for the sake o’ Christian charity, 
ye maun think o’ some ither plan for 
the present ; for I am mistaen gin ye 
be lang fashed wi’ her. A little wine, 

- or as muckle siller as wad hire the 
carter, wad hae been a mair feasible 

- award frae ane that’s sae keen o’ good 
warks.” 

‘* Why, Mrs Rae, since she is so 

- very badly, it would be dangerous to 

- take her out—Most dangerous! and 

the person who did it might be tried 

. for murder. Therefore, I think your 

~ best way is to keep the woman and 

- child, and I shall represent the case 
at our quarterly meeting.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir! weel I ken that’s a 
get off, for fear I bring her to your 
door. But take ye care, an’ be upon 

our guard, for I maun e’en try to 
ook to mysell, as weel as you. An’ 

-O, it will be lang afore ye find out 
ony redress for me. As the auld sang 
says, 

‘*To seek for warm water aneath cauld 

ice, - 

: I:trow it is a grit follye. 

I hae askit grace of a graceless face, 
. An’ there is nae mercy for mine or mie,’” 
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But auld Betty Rae was only hard 
and niggardly by habitual practice, it 
being by pennies and half-pennies that 
she made her livelihood ; for she had 
many of the tender feelings so natural 
to a woman, and so inherent in a true 
Christian. She never thought of part- 
ing with the stranger, unless she could 
procure a better lodging for her, which 
she had little hope of, knowing the 
fountain head at which she had to 
apply. But she did hope to secure 
some remuneration for the expense 
and trouble she was likely to incur. 
She was mistaken. The minister, who 


-had on his dressing-gown, retired to 


his study, to continue the penning of 
his splendid eulogium on good works, 
but left such poor devils as Betty 
Rae to the practice of them. 

As Betty went home, she could not 
help entertaining some severe reflec- 
tions on, “ the hale fashionable prin- 
ciple o’ gude warks,” as she termed 
it; and as she was buying some wine 
and cordials from Christopher Little, 
she says tohim, “‘ Gudesake, gie me 


. fair weight an’ measure, Kirsty! But 


I believe ye’re a man o’ sound mora- 
lity ?” 

** Ay, just sae an’ sae, Bessie, neigh- 
bour like.” 

“* Ye dinna expect that your gude 
warks are to tak ye till Heaven then— 
do ye?” 

“* If we had nae ither grip, I fear 
you an’ I wad hae baith but a poor 
chance, Bessie.” 

** Ay, like enough. But d’ye think 
our minister’s are sure enough to tak 
him there ?” 

** Our minister’s! O I coudna say 
about that, for it is the first time ever 
I heard tell o’ them.” 

““ Ah, ye’ve a way, Kirsty! But 
there’s nae fun i’ my mind ; forI hae - 
a poor dying widow lady i’ my house, 
an’ the minister winna help me wi’ 
ony thing but a cart to take her away 
in.” 

“* She maun be ill-looking, I fear. 
An’ in that case the parson’s resolu- 
tion is quite orthodox—because ye 
ken, Bessie, gude warks shoudna be 
extendit to aught that’s no beautifu’ 
in itself—Eh ?” 

Bessie smudged and leugh at the 
shopman’s insinuations, and returned 
home with a physician, who prescribed 
to her patient; and in short, for a 
whole quarter of a year there was not 
a good thing that the bad town could 
produce, that Mrs M‘Queen was not 
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treated with. Neither did Betty ever 
apply any more to the minister ; and 
instead of doing her, house ill, the 
singular act of benevolence raised her 
character so high among her motley 
customers, that they were proud of 
counting acquaintance with her ; and 
her house became so well frequented, 
that she was obliged to take in an as- 
sistant, and raise the price of her lodg- 
ings. She grew particularly attached 
to the little girl, Annabell M ‘Queen, a 
perfect pattern of comeliness and kind- 
ness of heart. Betty often insinuated 
to the sufferer, that she should write 
to her friends in the north, but this 
she always declined complying with, 
from what motive was not understood, 
but it was most probably from an 
aversion at being found in such mean 
circumstances. 

However, after three months’ con- 
finement in Betty Rae’s house, the 
poor woman was enabled to proceed 
on her journey homeward. Nor did 
she travel far on foot, for, near the 
village of Graitney she got into a 
coach, and the driver afterwards de- 
clared that she paid her fare; and was 
set down in Edinburgh. No farther 
word was heard of her for many years, 
but the act of benevolence made Betty 
Rae’s fortune. It was blazoned over 
the whole country what she had done, 
and what the minister of the gospel 
had refused to do ; and there was not 
a lady in the parish, and but few in 
the district, who did not send Betty 
presents. It was calculated that she 
got at least fifty presents, every one of 
which amounted in value to the whole 
sum expended on the invalid. And to 
crown all, at the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the heritors, a gentleman (Mr 
Ker of Holm) laid the case before the 
others, to the great shame and preju- 
dice of the minister, and got a liberal 
allowance for Betty. 

Now, mine hostess of the mendi- 
cants chuckled in her sleeve, and took 
all this bounty with great thankful- 
ness and humility, after saying, “‘ Dear 
sirs, dear sirs! I had nae merit at a’ 
in sheltering the poor woman. How 
could ony Christian soul turn out a 
poor sick creature to dee at the back o’ 
the dike? Od, we may easily ken that 
by oursells. How wad ony o’ us like 
to be turned out wi’ a poor little or- 
phan i’ our hand, to dee at the back 
o’ thedike ? I had nae merit at a’, and 
I wish ye wadna mention it ony mair, 
for fear ye mak me as ate o’ my 
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gude warks an’ sound morality, as the 
minister is o’ his.” 

Now the truth is, that Betty had 
some merit, but not half so much as 
the country supposed, or that you, 
Cuddy Cauldrife, are at this moment 
supposing ; for there is another per- 
son whom we have long lost sight of, 
like the greater part of our lady no- 
velists, who introduce characters for 
the mere purpose of showing them off 
(vide The Lairds o’ Fife, Rich and 
Poor, and a thousand others.) But 
we must not quite lose sight of them 
all, though in a short tale like this 
one cannot get the most made of them. 
However, it will be remembered, that 
on the night of Mrs M‘Queen’s arri- 
val in the Bad town, there was lodged 
at Betty’s house a Scots itinerant tink 
er, or gipsie, a character well known ; 
an Englishman, who was an excise 
spy, and a great blackguard, and who 
subsequently got himself shot in an 
affray with smugglers, and well deser« 
ved it; an Irishman, who was on his 
way to the east country for harvest, 
and who was at no loss to beg his way 
till he found work ; and an old Highe 
lander, ycleped Nicholas Shaw, but 
more commonly denominated Old 
Nick, or Nicol, in courtesy. This 
old carle, it will be remembered, chan- 
ged half a guinea with the landlady, 
in order to give the sufferer a part of 
it; and had a short conference that 
night with Mrs M‘Queen, from which 
he returned greatly agitated. 

Now, this old Nicol Shaw was not 
a beggar, though he had very much 
the appearance’of one ; for Nicholas 
in his own‘country of Strathspey, was 
accounted a very independent man: 
But an Englishman, or even a Scots 
Lowlander, has no conception to what 
extent Highland frugality can be care 
ried, especially when there is any 
family object in view. The attache 
ment of a genuine Highlander, in the 
first place, to his family ; in the se« 
cond place, to his kinsfolk ; and in 
the third and last place, to his whole 
clan, is beyond what any man but a 
Highlander can comprehend; and 
even in all these three, there are but 
very small shades of difference ; for, 
in spite of existing circumstances, he 
still looks upon the clan as in reality 
one family, of which the chief is the 
parent—a charity extending beyond 
these,—her nain-sell does not compre« 
hend, . 

Old Shaw was one of those trues 
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ly patriarchial characters. He had 
occupied extensive possessions as a 
farmer, mostly from the Laird of 
Grant, but a small t from the 
Duke of Gordon ; and these he had 

ted among his sons always as they 
fad been married, with a stipulation, 
that every one was to pay him so 
much annually ; but to save his sons 
from paying that annuity, he sub- 
jected himself to every sort of toil, 
and every privation. He had, at this 
time, gone all the way from Badenoch 
to Norwich, in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, as topsman, on a drove of cattle 
belonging to Mr Macpherson of Cor- 
rie-Beg, a neighbour of his; and 
though he had, by that means, rea~ 
lized a considerable sum, amounting 
to seven pounds, yet, in order to save 
every farthing, he had taken up his 
abode at ‘ the cheap lodgings’ for a 
night. 

But, alack, for worthy old Nicol 
and his well-earned purse both ! For 
it was not destined that either of 
them should leave the town so soon 
as intended. One word from the suf- 
ferer—the mere mention of her name 
and her family, riveted Nicholas 
Shaw to the spot; and that very 
night he entered into an agreement 
with Betty Rae, under the most so- 
lemn promises of secrecy, that he was 
to pay all expenses incurred by the 
lady and her daughter, and the lodg- 
ings too, if he could. In the mean 
time, Betty was to try to get some 
assistance elsewhere, and better lodg- 
ings, if she could obtain them, at any 
expense save his own ; for being un- 
certain of the duration of her illness, 
he was, of course, uncertain of his 
ability to answer all demands. Betty 
could make nothing of the minister ; 
could get no better lodgings, but she 
made her own lodgings as comfortable 
as it was in her power to make them, 
and that with the resolute purpose of 
charging nothing for them, should 
exigencies render such a sacrifice ne- 
cessary. And when the nursing is 
taken into account, really Betty had a 
good deal of merit. Every thing, how- 
ever, was paid punctually to a fare 
thing, lodgings, nursing, and outlay, 
by old Nicholas, before ever Mrs M‘- 
Queen left her lodgings ; so that 
there was scarcely ever such a wind- 
fall come to the lot of a poor woman, 
as did that night to Betty Rae, in the 
arrival of Mrs M‘Queenat the “ cheap 
lodgings. 
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But worthy old Nicol had now to 
begin a new occupation. For, terri-« 
fied that his funds should run short 
before the lady got better, he had no 
other resource but to begin the beg. 
ging, which he practised with such ef- 
fect, as to have rendered his success 
proverbial over all the dales of the 
West Border. His custom was to tra- 
verse all the remote places in the fore- 
noon, and pick up whatever was of- 
fered to him ; but it was towards the 
evenings that his success was altoge- 
ther unparalleled. He let his beard 
grow, and wore a tremendous skean- 
dhu, or Highland dirk, in his breast, 
so that he became a most frightful and 
dangerous looking chap; and then, 
ere the sun went down, he began to 
ask lodgings, or ‘te quarter,’ as he 
called it. One look at him was enough; 
he was dismissed with a penny, and 
very oft he induced goodwives to make 
it “* te tree pa to pay her supper 
and her bed.” ‘Then away to another 
house, and another, always with the 
same request for lodgings, without the 
least intention of accepting of them if 
offered ; and never was he refused the 
penny at least, to pay for his bed. 
When any body appeared to hesitate 
about letting him in, he took care al- 
ways to show the handle of his dirk 
in his coat breast, which settled the 
bargain, and the halfpence were pro- 
duced. 

I heard a gentleman (Mr Knox) 
say, that when he heard the genuine 
Highland twang at his door one night 
very late, he determined on letting the 
old man in for the night, and accosted 
him thus: * I think you travel unco 
late, friend? Whaare ye that is gaun 
asking quarters at this time o’ night ?” 

** QO, she just pe te poor heelant 
pody tat whone of te Sassenach will 
pe lhetting witin him’s toor for te 
sake of Cot.” 

*‘ That's very hard, man. What 
ails a’ the fo’k at you, think ye?” 

“* Oo, she hafe cot te wort of peing 
fery pad on te tief and te moorter !” 
and as he said that, he put his hand 
to the handle of his skean-dhu. 

‘* Aih ! L—— preserve us!” ex- 
claimed Mr Knox, “ baith a thief and 
a murderer! Gudesake gae away about 
your business!. There's a saxpence 
t’'ye, gang and get lodgings where you 
best can.” 


In this manner did he persevere on 
every night till midnight, aye as long 
as there was @ light in a window in 
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the whole valley ; and always the later 
it grew, his alms grew the better, and 
were the morereadily bestowed. About 
ten at night, he would go through 
whole villages, insisting on having “te 
quarter” at every door ; and from every 
house he extracted something that the 
inmates might be quit of him. And 
then when no more was to be got, he 
lay down and slept in an out-house 
till the morning. His earnings ave- 
raged about half-a-crown a day. But 
twice every week he visited his cheap 
lodgings, attending to every wish and 
want of the broken-hearted sufferer 
and her darling child, without once 
hinting at the means he took of sup 
plying their wants. Their discourse 
together was always in Gaelic, and 
Betty often remarked how the old pa- 
triarch’s face would glow with a thank. 
ful benevolence when he perceived 
Mrs M‘Queen’s advancing state of 
convalescence. He begged for her till 
she recovered, and never quitted her 
till he landed her safe in the bosom of 
her own and her husband’s friends in 
Strathspey. 

Now, Cuddy, this is what I call 
SOUND MORALITY—pure practical mo-« 
rality, unadulterated by any self-inte- 
rest or theoretical quibbling. I have 
often envied the feelings of this old 
Highlander. There are traits of be- 
nevolence in his character that do ho- 
nour to human nature. To think of 
a respectable and independent old far- 
mer begging night and day to supply 
the couch of distress, appeared to me 
rather like a romance than a portrait- 
ure of real life.” 

** Why, Mr Moody, it has only this 
fault. It wants generalization for true 
and splendid magnificence ; and the 
moral excellency of the action depends 
on the proximity or remoteness of the 
consanguinity of the parties.” 

“That's surely an extraordinary 
grand speech for a herd, Cuddy; I 
gie ye credit for that speech. ‘ The 
proximity or remoteness of consan- 
guinity!’ Ha! ha! ha! Excellent! 
Well, then, the deed had all the mo- 
ral excellence that could attach to it 
in that respect, for twelve years after- 
wards it came out that old Nicol Shaw 
and Mrs M‘Queen were no otherwise 
related than being of the same clan, 
and he had heard her father preach 
twice or thrice at the distribution of 
the Sacrament of the Supper. 

I said twelve years afterwards, for 
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it was just so much that a handsome 
carriage stopped at the door of the 
cheap lodgings in the Bad town, out 
of which a beautiful lady looked and 
asked for old Betty Rae. The woman 
of the house answered that “ Betty 
had gi’en up business lang syne, an’ 
leeved like a leddy now,” and pointed 
out the house. The carriage drove up 
to the door of a cleanly thatched cot- 
tage, and this beautiful creature, en- 
tering without ceremony, in one ine 
stant had old Betty in her arms. Bet- 
ty was confounded ; and when the di- 
vine creature asked the raised-looking 
dame if she did not know her, she re« 
plied— 

*© Oo, deed no, deed no! how should 
I ken a grand lady like you? But I’s 
warrant ye’re outher Lady Annandale, 
or Lady Queensberry, or Lady West- 
eraw, come to speer about the auld 
story o’ the officer’s widow ?” 

** Ah! dear, dear Betty, and do 
you not remember yourown child, who 
sat so often on your knee? Do you 
not remember little Annabell M‘« 
Queen P” 

* Aih, gude sauf us to the day! 
ir ye her? Oh, the blessings o’ the 
God o’ Heaven be on your bonny face, 
But ir ye really her? Aih wow! How 
is your dear blessed mother? Is she 
leeving yet? And how’s auld Nicol 
Shaw, poor man? But gude sauf us to 
the day, where are ye gaun this gate? 
O, ye maun forgie an auld doited body, 
for I’m sae happy, I neither ken what 
I’m doing or saying. I hae good rea« 
son to bless the day ye entered my 
poor door. It was a visit of an angel 
o’ heaven to me ; and there has never 
a night gane ower this auld head on 
whilk I hae nae prayed for your wel- 
fare, and your mother’s, at the throne 
0’ grace.” 

To cut short a long story; that was 
a happy meeting—Annabell was on 
her marriage jaunt—A lovelier flower 
never bloomed on the banks of the 
Spey, and she was married to a baro- 
net, a most amiable young man, while 
her mother was still living, healthy 
and happy, in the house of Colonel 
M‘Queen, her husband's father. But 
neither of them ever forgot, or ever 
will forget, auld Betty Rae and the 
cheap lodgings i’ the Bad town.” 


Mount Bexcer, 
14th May, 1829. 
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Will and Sandy. A Scots Pastoral. 


WILL AND SANDY. A SCOTS PASTORAL 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Ir happen’d once upon a day, 

In the most pleasant month of May, 

Upon a year foretold langsyne, 

The eighteen hundred twenty-nine, 

Of which enlighten’d martyrs said 

’T would see the dire foundation laid 

In kingdom or in isle adjacent, 

Of Scotland’s ruin and debasement. 

Alack for my old native land, 

Of the bold heart and ready hand ; 

Of the wild mountain, moor, and bracken, 

I hope these prophets were mistaken. 
Man cannot tell, chance as it may, 

A simple tale I only say, 

Of two young blithesome shepherd blades, 

With their good collies and grey plaids, 

Who chanced to meet, near fall of night, 

Upon Mount-Benger’s lofty height. 

The sun lay swathed, in vapours pale, 

Beyond the moors of Megget-dale, 

And the mild gloaming’s lovely hue, 

Her shades of purple and of blue, 

And radiance of her cherub breast, 

From golden window of the west, 

Told to the shepherd's practised eye 

That they were harbingers of joy ; 

Angels of love sent forth to borrow 

For him a goodly day to-morrow. 

It was a scene that even the hind 
Could not survey with careless mind, 
Although accustom’d well to see 
Nature in mountain-majesty ; 

For every ray the welkin threw 
Slept on St Mary’s mirror blue, 

In blushing glories, out of number, 
Like beauty in a mimic slumber. 

The Yarrow, like a baldrick bright, 
Upon the vale lay bathed in light ; 
And all her burns and branching rills, 
Like silver serpents of the hills ; 

While far around the eastern heaven, 
The dark-blue mantle of the even 
Was softly heaving up the sky, 
So silent and so solemnly, 
As if day’s fading beauties bland 
Were shaded by an angel’s hand. 
One portion more of mortal prime, 
A splendid shred of living time, 
Down in the shades of Death was fading, 
And o’er its bier the pall was spreading. 


SANDY. 

Ah, Will! here we can look abroad, 
On all the goodness of our God. 
We see the heavens benignant smile 
On this beloved and favoured isle ; 
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Our Maker prompt the land to bless, 
And our hearts glow with thankfulness. 
But what avail these blessings sent, 

If by our rulers all misspent? 

It grieves me more than [ can tell 

To see the King we loved so well, 

And Hero firm, whose course sublime 
Has been the marvel of our time, 
Betray the trust in them reposed, 
Abandon faith, and undisclosed, 

To have their perjured measures driven 
On, in the teeth of earth and heaven. 
Confound them all! For I assever 
They’re all mansworn, and d—— for ever. 


WILL. 

Take time, take time, dear neighbour Sandy, 
Ere with rebellion’s birr I brand thee. 
There’s such a thing, can you not see, 
As fierce and fell necessity ; 

And here, I solemnly protest, 

I think that all’s done for the best. 

If’t will not work as hoped—what then ? 
The Senate must annul'’t again ; 

But glad am I, as one approver, 

That that most sickening plea is over ; 
For ay since I could climb a hill, 

We have been bother’d with that Bill. 
Ruin awaited the denial— 

*Tis fair and just to make the trial. 


SANDY. 

Poor Will!—Daft Will! think on the time 
When o’er these heights and rocks sublime, 
Our fathers for the sacred cause 
Of truth, and liberties, and laws, 

From wrath of Popish tyrant’s slaves, 
No shelter found but in their graves ; 
Hunted like bandits to the last, 

Their forms lay bleaching in the blast, 
Till found by shepherds on the waste, 
With Bibles in each bloody breast ; 
And these were all were left to tell 
Their names, or in what cause they fell. 
Who thinks of that must think with pain, 
Of setting up that race again— 

Who, like the devil, let them get 

But one small finger in the state, 

And soon they’ll wrench a hole therein, 
Will let both Pope and Popery in ; 
And the Reformed religion must, 

Once more degraded, bite the dust. 


WILL. 

The Lord forbid ! as I should pray it, 
I dare not think it, far less say it: 
But wiser men than you or me 
In this expediency agree. 
As counterbalance to your clamours, 
I take the Reverend Doctor Chalmers, 
Whose heavenly and whose bold appeal 
On my conviction placed the seal ; 
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Thomson and Inglis, men of note ; 
Frank Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott ; 

The world more to their judgment looks 
Than kings or queens, or lords or dukes : 
When ruling heads like these combine, 
What's to be thought of yours or mine ? 


SANDY. 

Of Chalmers I shall say but little; 
He meddled with a point right kittle, 
And said what ill became that day 
A Protestant divine to say. 

The best of men deceived may be ; 

They have been so, and so was he ; 

But he’ll yet live to change his boast, 
And see his error to his cost. 

I grieve for Thomson's dereliction ; 

But he’s so given to contradiction, 

That, feud and ferment to prolong, 

He'll take a side he knows is wrong: 
Jeffrey’s religious belief 

Is something like himself—a brief ; 

And though Sir Walter may be steady, 
He’s more than half a Pope already, 
Which I can prove a strict reality, 

From something said in Old Mortality : 
But though an angel stood on high, 

Even in yon bright and beauteous sky, 
And swore with right hand to the heaven, 
That Popery’s rights should back be given,— 
I would distrust the dire award, 

And dread a demon’s voice I heard. 





*€ See yon—and hold your peace for ever,” 
Cried startled Will, with quake and quiver, 
And pointed to a dreadful guest 
That reared his pale form in the west. 
Standing upon a frieze of gold, 
He fill’d the west with human mould ; 
His eye scowl’d with the gleam of death, 
As if in sorrow and in wrath ; 
His right hand like a polar ray, 
Was heaved above the milky way ; 
The evening star kithed like a gem, 
In buckler of his diadem : 
And altogether such a lightness, 
Such angel features and such brightness, 
Never appeared on Scottish sky, 
Or startled shepherd’s fearful eye. 
Will saw in it the guardian sprite 
Of Erin, smiling with delight ; 
But Sandy knew the visitant, 
For Angel of the Covenant, 
Rising in wrath with lifted hand, 
Indignant o’er a guilty land : 
To swear in language motion’d stronger, 
The church’s time should be no longer. 
With beating hearts and bristling hair, 
Our shepherds left their mountain lair ; 
For the last moorcock of the fell, 
Had mounted from the heather bell, 
With rigid wing and crow elate, 
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And silent sunk beside his mate. 
Hush’d was the pipe of grey curlew, 
And lonely plover’s plaintive whew. 
The bleating kid had sought its dam, 
The ewe cowered down beside the lamb ; 
And bogles of the darksome cleugh, 
Put on their robes of deadly hue 
The harden’d sinner to belay, 
And turn his steps another way ; 
An eirier scene man never saw, 
From the dark cone of Benger- Law. 
The eastern emerald glimmered high, 
The polar bear had oped his eye ; 
While, worst and dreadfullest by far, 
The giant of the western star 
Frown’d in his majesty sublime, 
O’er shadows of the western clime ; 
Sooth it was time, one’s spirit feels, 
For our two herds to take their heels! 

Mount Bencer, 

May 4, 1829. 





FOR THE ALBUM OF MISS ——=, FRENCH TEACHER, AT MRS GISBORN’S 
SCHOOL, ENFIELD. 


ImPLorep for verse, I send you what I can ; 
But you are so exact a Frenchwoman, 
As I am told, Jemima, that I fear 
To wound with English your Parisian ear, 
And think I do your cyrious volume wrong, 
With lines not written in the Frenchman’s tongue. 
Had I a knowledge equal to my will, 
With airy Chansons 1 your leaves would fill ; 
With Fables, that should emulate the vein 
Of sprightly Gresset, or of La Fontaine ; 
Or Scenes Comique, that should approach the air 
Of your own favourite—repown’d Moliere. 
But at my suit the Muse of France looks sour, 
And strikes me dumb! Yet what is in my power 
To testify respect for you,—I pray, 
Take in plain English—our rough Enfield way. 

C. Lams. 





TO EMMA, LEARNING LATIN, AND DESPONDING. 


Droor not, dear Emma, dry those falling tears, 
And call up smiles into thy pallid face, 
Pallid and care-worn with thy arduous race : 
In few brief months thou hast done the work of years. 
To young beginnings natural,are these fears. 
A right good scholar shalt thou one day be, 
And that no distant one ; when even she, 
Who now to thee a star far off appears, 
That most rare Latinist, the Northern Maid— 
The language-loving Sarah* of the Lake— 
Shall hail thee Sister Linguist. This will make 
Thy friends, who now affurd thee careful aid, 
A recompense most rich for all their pains, 
Counting thy acquisitions their best gains. 
Mary Lams. 


* Daughter of S. T. Coleridge, Esq.; an acéomplished linguist in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and translatress of a History of the Abipones. 
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COLLOQUIES IN IRELAND RESPECTING RECENT MEASURES, 


“ Wet, what do you think of 
‘the measure?’” The question was 
addressed by a comfortable, well- con- 
ditioned citizen to a large, dark-com- 

lexioned man, of a brawny, muscu- 
far make, and inclining to corpulency. 

“ Think of it!” he answered; “ I 
think of it as I always thought, that 
it is most ruinous. The Constitution 
has received a fatal blow. It may lin- 
ger a little while, but it cannot sur- 
vive much longer. It were almost 
time to think of writing its epitaph.” 

** And yet,” rejoined the other, 
“ how many able men think otherwise. 
What you consider poison, has been 
recommended as an ‘ elixir vite’ to the 
state, as the only infallible remedy 
that possesses the property of confer- 
ring an almost perpetual longevit 
upon our institutions!” The dar 
man’s countenance grew darker, as he 
sighed, and pronounced with bitter 
emphasis, ‘‘ Aye, ‘ Motley is all the 
wear!’ This is the age of quackery 
of every denomination, medical, lite- 
rary, theological, and political! But 
is it not surprising that, in the pre- 
sent case, the falsehood of the theory 
has not been collected even from the 
extravagance of its pretensions? Sure- 
ly none but the veriest political quacks 
could have the audacious folly to cha- 
racterise the late measure as one which 
is to effect the regeneration of Ire- 
land.” —“In truth,” the other answer- 
ed, “their estimate of it is extra- 
vagant, and savours not a little of 
quackery ; but if it do no more than 
a tithe of the good upon which they 
calculate, it will be productive of no 
mean advantages.”—‘* There are,” 
said his friend, ‘‘ a certain class of 
dupes, who, when the political em- 
pirics to whom they had pinned their 
faith have become bankrupts in pub- 
lic confidence, still imagine that the 
will pay a shilling or two inthe pound. 
If it were not so melancholy, it would 
be amusing to see their credulous 
hankering after the most exposed and 
exploded delusions. But they will be 
undeceived soon enough. Theday is 
coming when they will see cause to 
bewail their blighted hopes and their 
misapplied confidence with a vain and 
a late repentance.”—“‘ Aye, time will 
soon put the measure to the proof. 
You know I wae as strenuously 
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posed to it as mao ; but now that 
it has taken place, I wish I could look 
at it more cheerfully than you do.” 
— Ido not, I assure you,” said the 
other, “ look forward despondingly 
from choice: but it is impossible for 
me to shut my eyes to the fact, that 
the constitution of 1688 ‘ has been 
broken in upon,’ and that the best 
safeguard of the Protestant Church 
has been abandoned.”—‘* May not,” 
it was replied, ‘ the circumstances of 
the times both admit and require the 
modification which has taken place? 
There are many who say it is excel- 
lent, many who say it was necessary. 
I confess that I am not so confident 
as the one, nor would I, I hope, have 
proved so pusillanimous as the other. 
Nevertheless, as the measure has ta- 
ken place, I could wish to practise 
the make-believe upon myself, that it 
will not be very injurious.” —‘‘I,” said 
his unbending friend, ‘* can practise 
no such make-believe. It is a mea 
sure which contaminates the very life- 
blood of the state. The more I con- 
sider it, the less I can endure it. The 
King, in setting his seal to it, has re- 
pealed the principle which seated his 
family on the throne.”—‘* You will 
not,” it was answered, ‘‘ on that 
account, renounce your allegiance ?” 
— No,” was the reply. ‘‘ While I 
deeply deplore the Emancipating Bill, 
it has been duly enacted by an autho- 
rity to which I am bound to submit. 
I will only say, that I could wish the 
case were one with regard to which 
respect might be more compatible with 
obedience. You know me too well to 
suppose that I will ever be found 
amongst the movers of sedition. Yct 
I am astonished at the apathy with 
which the nation has regarded this 
great counter-revolution.” 

«‘ Thatam notI,” said one who had 
hitherto sat an almost unobserved, and 
apparently inattentive, listener to the 
preceding dialogue ;—‘“‘ that am not I. 
Public opinion has been long drifting 
to leeward respecting the great ques- 
tion which has been at length decided. 
The emancipators were daily gaining 
strength and confidence. Year after 
year added to their friends and dimi- 
nished their enemies ; and their event- 
ual triumph might be easily foreseen.” 

This was pronounced in a tone. 
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which, if it did not command respect, 
certainly arrested attention. Thespeak- 
er looked like one who was accustom- 
ed to deliver his opinion with autho- 
rity. He was about the middle age, 
and his ample forehead and medita- 
tive eye bespoke an intellect at once 
capacious and penetrating. His man- 
ner was calm and assured, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance benign 
and elevated, being, compared with 
that of the former speakers, as much 
removed from the smirking mutabi- 
lity of the one, as from the solemn 
and unbending sternness of the other. 
The conversation was, for a short 
time, suspended, and both seemed 
much better disposed to listen than he 
seemed to speak. At length, the dark- 
complexioned gentleman observed, 
‘It is true, the people have not spo- 
ken out as they should have done. 
Had the example of Penenden Heath 
been universally followed throughout 
the empire, the result might have been 
different. Enough, however, had been 
done to show Ministers how the 
people felt, and the present measures 
would never have been proposed had 
their petitions been regarded.” 

“‘ It may be so,” was the reply ; 
‘* but that is now a fruitless consider- 
ation, and we ought to look at the 
measure as it will be judged of by 
posterity, more with reference to its 
intrinsic merit than its popular esti- 
mation. Much has been said of inti- 
midation. But surely Ministers would 
have been as culpable in suffering 
themselves to be intimidated from do- 
ing what was in itself right by the 
clamour of one party, as in being bul- 
lied into what was in itself wrong by 
the agitation of another.” 

* Doubtless, if the measure was 
good, the clamour against it was un- 
reasonable, and ought to be despised. 
Ministers were not more culpable in 
neglecting the public sense, than they 
would have been in attending to the 
public nonsense. What I blame them 
for is, that they did attend to what 
ought to be despised, while they ne- 
glected what was worthy of all their 
reverence. But, indeed, I might ob- 
serve, that the ground which you have 
taken in their defence, they have them- 
selves abandoned. They rest their 
justification for the introduction of 
the Emancipation Bill, not upon its 
merits, for they tell us that their old 
objections to the measure remain, but 
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upon the circumstances in which they 
were placed in consequence of the 
formidable attitude assumed by the 
Roman Catholic Association. They 
confer freedom upon others by an act 
which proves that they themselves 
were abject slaves. But it was fitting 
that they should have forgotten they 
were Englishmen, when they consent~ 
ed to the surrender of the Constitu< 
tion.” 

“I do not praise them, I do not 
praise them. I merely wish to avoid, 
as far as it is possible to do so, re« 
gretful retrospections. What has been 
done, cannot now be undone, and we 
had better endeavour to make the best 
of it. It was a maxim with the great 
Duke of Ormond, whenever he got in- 
to a difficulty, to spend the time which 
others would have misemployed in be- 
wailing their calamity, in trying to 
get out of it. The measure is not al« 
together bad. It has its fair side as 
well as its foul one.” 

The citizen here eagerly interposed 
a wish to hear the fair side of ‘ the 
measure” explained. He was prepared 
to listen with a predisposition to be 
convinced that ‘* whatever is is best ;” 
while his more saturnine companion 
almost averted his ear from a theme 
which was but too distasteful. His 
attention, however, was not altogether 
distracted from the following observa- 
tions, as they were uttered, with a 
calm reflective seriousness, by one 
whom he could not but regard with 
an involuntary reverence. 

‘* Whether the removal of the Ro« 
man Catholic disabilities has or has 
not removed a great national grievance, 
I will not pretend to say. But it has, 
certainly, removed a great cause of 
local and general irritation. As ordi- 
nary wounds, in the body natural, 
may be aggravated, and rendered ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, by inflammation 
supervening from other causes ; so, in 
the body politic, a fevered and irritable 
state of the public mind will frequent- 
ly exasperate local discontent into na- 
tional excitation and disturbances, such 
as may effectually baffle both the en- 
ergy of the magistrate, and the skill of 
the statesman. In such a state were 
the Irish Roman Catholics from the 
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for a season or two, in defence of their 
owners; but must, sooner or later, 
be used for the vindication of them- 
selves. All men become intolerant of 
servitude, in proportion as they ap- 
proximate to freedom. And by raising 
the Roman Catholics two degrees 
above what they were, while the Pro- 
testants still remained two degrees 
above them, we only increased the 
desire and multiplied the facilities 
which prompted and enabled them to 
overcome the remaining obstacles to 
their complete and unqualified eman- 
cipation. It is absurd to calculate on 
gratitude, as a restraining motive, 
in a case where the advantages con- 
ferred must necessarily operate in sti- 
mulating the acquisition of the ad- 
vantages withheld. Upon the view of 
the question whivh this topic opens I 
do not mean to enter. It is sufficient 
to observe that the Roman Catholic 
community were placed in an unna- 
tural position, which rendered them 
morbidly susceptible of the distinction 
between them and their Protestant 
fellow subjects; a distinction which 
became insulting in proportion as it 
ceased to be protective; by which the 
one party were provoked without be. 
ing humbled, while the other was ela- 
ted without being secured. The fair 
side of the late measure, therefore, I 
consider to be this, that by the remo- 
val of an invidious distinction we may 
hope for the removal, in part at least, 
of that irritation which must, while it 
lasted, have rendered the evils of Ire. 
Jand as remediless as they are deplo- 
rable.” 

“* Yet I do not know any one who 
has exposed more successfully than 
yourself, the folly as well as the wick- 
edness of appeasing local discontent by 
the sacrifice of the Constitution.” 

* I am not aware that I ever main- 
tained that by Catholic emancipation 
the Constitution must necessarily be 
sacrificed. Time was when I was an 
emancipator myself. Ifa change of 
opinion on that pene question be 
a proof of political baseness, I must, 
myself, plead guilty to the charge. It 
may, however, operate something in 
my favour, in procuring a mitigation 
of sentence, that I did not change 
with the tide, but rather againsé it. 
When opinion ran high against the 
Catholics, and it was profitable to 
waintain ultra doctrines in favour of 
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vour of emancipation. When the con- 
trary took place, and the strongest 
advocates of exclusion began to waver 
in their attachment to the Protestant 
cause,,I felt it my duty to resist con« 
cession. Nor am I without a hope 
that you will be able to reconcile this 
apparent inconsistency in my political 
conduct. I advocated the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims when I had good reason 
to believe that the grant of them would 
be received with gratitude, and be 
productive of tranquillity. I opposed 
such grant when I had reason to be- 
lieve that it would only operate as a 
bounty on insolence, and tend to per- 
petuate discord.” 

‘* T can very easily reconcile the in- 
consistency which you describe ; but 
I cannot altogether reconcile the in- 
consistency into which you seem to 
have fallen in the present conversation. 
You have described the fair side of 
the measure that has taken place, and 
insist that it will ‘ subdue irritation ;’ 
now how is that consistent with ‘ per« 
petuating discord ?’” 

** Thus—I look upon the late mea 
sure as one that will certainly abate 
present disvontent, while it endangers 
ultimate security. I said the measure 
has its fair side ;—it also has its foul 
one. Jt was too long delayed. It was 
delayed until supplication amounted 
to dictation ; and what should have 
been a boon, became a surrender. 
Whatever I might have been disposed 
to do for respectful petitioners, I never 
would have capitulated with incendi- 
aries. By so doing the present Go« 
vernment may have procured some ime 
mediate ease, but it has been at the 
expense of establishing a principle that 
will eventually lead to the dismember- 
ment of the empire.” 

** The objection founded upon de- 
lay was strongly urged by Sadler, but 
as strongly, I think, met by Peel; 
who stated, in substance, that if delay 
was dangerous, the longer the delay 
the greater the danger. It certainly 
seems an objection not likely to be 
removed by an adjournment of the 
Question from session to session.” 

“ Mr Peel argued on that occasion 
as like a sophist, as he acted unlike a 
statesman. It is true that the objec« 
tion would not be removed by merely 
deferring the measure; but all that 
gave force to it might be obviated by 
taking care, in the first instance, to 
silence and repress sedition. I cannot 
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listen to those who tell me the Govern- 
ment were obliged to yield to force. 
The falsehood is too silly and too dis- 
gusting to be endured for one moment. 
No. They resolved upon carrying the 
measure ; and, provided they gained 
their point, they cared not at what 
expense of character or consistency. 
They forgot, if indeed they ever knew, 
that the manner in which such a mea- 
sure was carried was fully as import- 
ant as the measure itself, and must, in 
fact, go a great way in determining its 
character for good or for evil.” 

‘* T always objected to it upon prin- 
ciple, without reference either to the 
time or the manner in which it might 
be done ; and I see no reason to alter 
my deeply-seated conviction.” 

** There is one point upon which you 
and I have always, and, perhaps, must 
always differ, agreeing, as we do, upon 
many others of at least equal import- 
ance.” 

** What is that ?” 

‘* We agree that the Roman Catho- 
lic religion is intolerant’ —— 

** And my objection to the repeal of 
the penal laws amounted simply to 
this, namely, that I would not tolerate 
intolerance.” 

“‘ But we differ in this; whereas 
you conceive that, from the unchange- 
able nature of Popery, it must always 
produce the same effects, I am of opi- 
nion that these effects may be materi- 
ally modified, if not altogether obvi- 
ated, by a change of circumstances. 
Papal supremacy and domination may 
be stranded and dismantled, by the 
tide of public opinion receding from 
it, long before there is any voluntary 
abandonment of its arrogance, or for- 
mal relinquishment of its pretensions. 
And our wisdom would have consisted 
in watching the ebb of that tide, and 
mitigating our penal code in propor- 
tion as there was an abatement of hos- 
tility in the dispositions, if not in the 
principles, of those against whoin it 
was directed.” 

“ But, if the principles remained the 
same, how is that abatement of hostili- 
ty in the dispositions to be ascertain- 
ed? May not the disposition be re- 

, by virtue of the penal laws, 
and manifested, if their repeal should 
give rise to any opportunity of attack- 
ing our Protestant institutions with 
advantage ?” 

“ That is a difficulty which must 
be left to the sagacity of the experi- 
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To lay down an 
general rules upon the subject woul 
be absurd, and might be injurious, 
They could nof assist the man of com< 
prehensive mind and keen insight ine 
to human affairs; and they might 
mislead the mere empirical practition- 
er. Important political problems are 
not to be solved by ruleof thumb. ‘To 
me, however, I will confess, the indi- 
cations that the papal power was 
practically defunct, were much more 
decisive ten years ago than they are at 
present.” 

** If you are sure it was dead then, 
it cannot be alive now.’ 

** T am not so sure of that, There 
is such a thing as political as well as 
animal galvanism, by which a kind of 
spasmodic, unnatural vitality, is com- 
municated to systems which would 
otherwise be defunct or exploded. We 
keep them alive by means which are 
intended to terminate their existence. 
It appeared to me that, for the last 
twenty years, the penal laws bore the 
same relation to Popery that the string 
bears toa paper kite. What seemed 
to be keeping it down, was in reality 
keeping it up. Cut the string, and the 
kite tumbles. Of late, the case was 
somewhat altered. Popery became 
more offensively popish thin it was for 
the last half century. The gentry, the 
commonalty, and the priestnoud, who 
were before disunited, became com- 
bined. Their pretensions became dis- 
gustingly arrogant ; and their menaces 
most insolent, if not alarming. Now 
these are the only circumstances under 
which concession could have been in« 
expedient. Because it must act, in 
such case, as an encouragement to 
those very practices, to repress which 
it should have been employed. And 
yet they are the very grounds of expe« 
diency which our rulers pretend for 
their justification! ‘They defer con- 
cession, while it might be made with 
grace and advantage! They have re- 
course to it when it will no longer be 
received as a boon, and can only oper- 
ate as a bounty on sedition! ‘fhe 
signal distinction has been reserved for 
them, that, both in their opposition 
to, and advances of, the same measure, 
they have been equally wrong and 
equally mischievous. ‘They created, 
by the one course, the very difficulties 
which render them inexcusable for 
adopting the other.” 

“ So then,” interposed the citigen, 
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** you do not give them much credit 
for the plea of necessity which has 
- been urged so strongly ?’ 

‘In truth, such a plea would never 
have been hagarded, if they did not 
calculate upon the gullibility of honest 
John Bull to a degree that moved my 
astonishment.” 

‘* And they have been justified in 
their calculations,” rejoined the sterner 
friend, ‘to a degree that moves my in- 
-dignation.” 

“‘ The people were taken by sur- 
prise. The Duke is the true Field 

. Marshal of the senate. The lines of 
Torres Vedras could not have caused 
more astonishment to the French, than 
the demonstration which he made at 
the opening of Parliament caused to 
the friends of the Protestant constitu- 
tion. If we could allow his measure to 
be unexceptionably good, we might 
not so severely criticise his means of 
carrying it. He acted with consum- 
mate generalship.” 

“For ‘ generalship,’ read ‘ dupli- 


city.” 
** Nay, nay. It does not amount 
to that. The Duke never deceived 


me. You will bear me witness that 
I ventured more than twelve months 
since, to prognosticate what has since 
taken place. Indeed my suspicions 
were aroused by the very complexion 
‘of his Cabinet arrangements. I could 
not imagine why Lord Eldon should 
have been left out of the Cabinet, if it 
were not that he was known to be im- 
- practicable and uncompromising, to a 
- degree that might have seriously ob- 
structed the intended arrangements.” 

“Yes; looking back upon these 
things it is easy to see that there must 
have been, from the beginning, a de- 
sign to carry the Catholic Question ; 
and I must do you the justice to say, 
that you early saw through it; and, 
had the public been as sharp-sighted, 

.I have no doubt it would have been 
prevented.” 

*T think it but justice to the noble 
Duke to suppose that he acted sin- 
cerely for the best.” 

** If that be justice, I fear I do him 
foul wrong. His conduct appears to 

.me to be as unprincipled as his mea- 
sure is impolitic. Can any thing be 
.more flagitious than his invasion of 
. the elective franchise? But it was de- 
.served, because it is endured. Slaves 
may well be emancipated, when Bri- 
,tons are indifferent to the privileges 
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of freemen. The noble Duke, instead 
of taking such measures as would have 
gradually raised the Roman Catholics 
to the level of Protestants, has redue 
ced the Protestants to their level ; and 
chooses to call the measure, by which 
he has effected this curtailment of cone 
stitutional rights, and this confusion 
of constitutional distinctions, Emanci- 
pation !” 

**T am not surprised that you feel 
strongly on that subject. The Dis- 
franchisement Bill is one, respecting 
which I find it exceedingly difficult 
to pronounce a positive opinion. It 
is, however, the only accompaniment 
which could have rendered the repeal 
of the disabling statutes safe at the 
present crisis. I am satisfied, from ine 
formation on which I perfectly rely, 
that it vests the elective franchise vir- 
tually in the Protestants, and thus 
paralyses the influence of the priests 
at contested elections. You, there- 
fore, who dread Popish legislators, 
ought to be thankful for Protestant 
electors.” 

** T ought to be thankful for per- 
mission to breathe! Like the stork in 
the fable, I was one of those who as- 
sisted the Duke out of his difficulties, 
and I ought to be thankful that I have 
not lost my head! It is, however, 
but a poor consolation to enjoy that, 
or any other privilege, upon suffers 
ance ; and when I can have no secue 
rity. that, before another year pass 
away, it will not be invaded. A prin- 
ciple has been established which vio- 
lates all principle, and which would 
justify any invasion of constitutional 
rights, which could be conceived by 
the most arbitrary Minister, or sanc- 
tioned by the most accommodating 
Parliament.” 

** The principle, if indeed it may 
be called a principle, is a bad one. 
But, in perfect fairness, may we not 
rather look upon it as the exception 
than as the rule? You see I speak 
doubtingly. I endeavour to put my- 
self in the place of the Government, 
and to feel the difficulties in which 
they were placed as they felt them. 
They had resolved to emancipate. 
Then came the question, how it could 
be done most safely. The measure of 
ninety-three has been acknowledged 
to have had this defect, that while it 
enfranchised the mob, it left the gen- 
try in a state of disqualification. The 
object, therefore, of the present Eman- 
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cipating Bill was, to restore things to 
a more natural state, by disfranchising 
the mob, and enlarging the privileges 
of the upper classes. If this could 
have been done without any invasion 
of Protestant rights, no doubt it would 
have been better; but I fear it was im- 

ible. Either they must have dis- 
franchised Protestants and Catholics 
indiscriminately, and without respect 
of creeds, or they must have given up 
the project of disfranchising altoge- 
ther. That was the difficulty in which 


‘they were placed. They felt that con- 


cession must be made. That was the 
bane of which the Disfranchising Bill 


-was intended as the antidote. And it 


remains fur us to consider, not whe- 
ther in itself it is good or bad, but 
whether we would have concession 
with or without it?” 

“You state their case well. But 
the experiment is a fearful one. It 
appears to me a kind of tampering 
with one of the great arteries of the 


-Constitution. Such quackery is al- 


ways hazardous, and seldom unattend- 


-ed with danger.” 


“Yes, when it is quackery. But 
there are cases in which we must in- 
vade the very seat of life in order to 


-its preservation. I have argued upon 
-the supposition that it was necessary, 


at the present moment, to concede the 
claims of the Catholics. If that be 
allowed, I think it would follow, that 
it was expedient to pass the disfran- 
chising bill, as one of the conditions 


of concession. I endeavour to separate. 


the view of the question taken by the 
Government, from that which I have 
taken myself, in order that I may be 


-the more fully enabled to do justice to 


their intentions.” 

‘‘ T acknowledge myself under the 
influence of feelings which render it 
impossible for me to do Ministers the 
impartial justice which you have done 
them ; nor can I sufficiently admire 
the calmness and serenity with which 
you have brought yourself to contem- 
_ these things. I feel like one who 

as been cheated and injured. My 
confidence in public men is over- 
thrown.” 

‘* Tt does not so much surprise as 
grieve me that it should be so. The 
Duke says, that he and his colleagues 
have felt it necessary to sacrifice their 
political existence. Some of the Mi- 
nisters'I know ; and I believe them to 
be men of as much honour and prin-« 





ciple as is often to be met with in 
public life—as; indeed, I have ever met 
with in the course of my experience. 
You knew the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when he was chief Secretary 
here?” . 

* I did.” 

** And did you ever know a more 
honest man—one who acted more sin- 
cerely for the best?” 

‘© Never.” 

‘* His patronage was very extensive, 
and his friends and connexions very 
numerous. Can you point out any 
instance in which he abused the one 
for the promotion of the other ?” 

** Certainly not. No man could 
have discharged his arduous duties 
better. I have often said, that if ever 
there was an honest public man he 
was one; and therefore’—— 

** Softly, my good friend, let me 
draw the conclusion ;—and_ therefore 
he was actuated by honest motives in 
giving his assent to the present mea-~ 
sures, because he believed, however 
erroneously, that he had but a choice 
of evils, and that he was choosing the 
lesser instead of the greater.—Is not 
this the fairest, as well as the most 
charitable, conclusion to which we can 
come, in a case where previous cha- 
racter goes, so confessedly, to justify 
our most favourable opinion? I know 
him ———- So do you. We 
both know a hundred instances in 
which he evinced, that he only valued 
place inasmuch as it gave him an o 
portunity of acting upon principle. 
And because there is one important 
instance in which we differ from him, 
are we to make our dissent from his 
judgment amount to an impeachment 
of his integrity ? That would be to 
treat our friends with a degree of in- 
justice with which, I hope at least, it 
would be far from either of us to treat 
our enemies.” 

‘* Aye, ‘there’s the rub.’ Had it 
been an enemy I could have borne it, 
but”—— 

«* Let me finish the sentence for 
you—but, if you could divest your- 
self of the pain of heart which you 
feel at the passing of the late bill, you 
would be less disposed to impute to 
those who were instrumental in car- 
rying it, motives which are belied by 
the whole tenor of their lives. But 
it is more important to advert to the 
effects of the measure, which bas now 
become the law of the land, than to 
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lose time in either justifying or con- 
demning those by whom it was pro- 
moted.” L 

The citizen had hitherto listened to 
the conversation with an intense and 
anxious interest. He was a stock- 
holder to a considerable amount, and 
was about to invest a large sum of 
money in the purchase of land. But 
the late measures had given a shock 
to all his prejudices; and whether he 
retained his stock, or expended ‘t in 
the manner proposed, he began to be 
doubtful of the security of his invest- 
ment. He listened, therefore, like one 
who desired to feel his way through 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude, 
and was particularly arrested by the 
concluding observation of the last 
speaker, who seemed disposed to say 
something respecting the present ef- 
fects of the Emancipating Bill, which 
has now become the law of the land, 
and with which we must take up, for 
good or for evil. 

«* Ay,” says he, briskly, “ that is a 
subject which I wish exceedingly to 
hear discussed. How will the mea- 
sure work? What will be its fruits? 
Has it come to bring amongst us peace 
or a sword ?” 

** He were a rash man who should 
undertake dogmatically to pronounce,” 
replied the speaker, from whom the 
answer was expected. “ It is our 
duty not to despond ; but the measure 
has taken place under circumstances 
which, as far as we can at present 
judge, forbid any very sanguine ex- 
pectations. It is not a boon, but a 
surrender—it is not the behest of be- 
nevolent policy, but the wages of tur- 
bulence. It is understood in Ireland 
to have been given, simply because it 
could not, and it dared not have been 
withheld. This does not sound well, 
or bode happily. The Church is in 
great danger.” 

“ Danger!” exclaimed the dark- 
complexioned man, with unusual 
warmth and energy,—‘‘ The Church 
is overthrown—Causa finita est. Peel 
boasts that he has had his revenge. 
As far as his hostility to the establish- 
ment coveted vengeance, he has, in- 
deed, provided amply for its gratifica- 
tion. He has made arrangements, 
which leave the Church of Ireland ex- 
posed to the machinations of enemies, 
whose hatred of her prosperity will be 
united with abhorrence of her princi- 
ples ; and who will, in consequence, 
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be stimulated by passion, and cone 
strained by conscience, to labour for 
her overthrow. Mr Peel has had his 
revenge ; and Hunt, and Cobbett, and 
Carlisle, and all the lawless and the 
godless, will have their triumph. But 
how will England fare in the day of 
liberal exultation ? Is it to be to her 
the close of a period of most unhappy 
strife ? Is it to be the commencement 
of a period of national degradation and 
ruin? How will the new auxiliaries 
conduct themselves in her effete legis- 
lature? How will Ireland profit by 
the opportunities now liberally afford- 
ed her? Nothing so likely to answer 
these questions as the history of the 
innovations already made. If Eng- 
land were not sinking into imbecility, 
the late Bill never would have been 
enacted ; and the arguments, by which 
the framers of it endeavoured to justi- 
fy their political apostacy, never could 
have been entertained.” 

**T could wish to believe,” resumed 
his calmer friend, ‘‘ that you misre- 
present the probable effects of the mea- 
sure, as much as I am sure you mis- 
represent the conduct of Mr Peel. He 
did not boast that he ‘ had his re- 
venge on the Church establishment.’ 
The phrase he used was not an un- 
happy one. It was, that the conscious- 
ness of having done the best he eould, 
under existing circumstances, for the 
national institutions, was, at the same 
time, his defence, his consolation, and 
his revenge. Whether what he did 
was the best, is another question ; and 
I am persuaded we will best come to 
a sound conclusion on the subject, by 
strictly confining ourselves to matters 
of which we may be thoroughly cog- 
nisant, and leaving all consideration 
of motives to Him who alone can 
thoroughly appreciate them, before 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets can 
be hid.” 

The reply was prompt and energetic, 
—* And is not apostacy a matter of 
fact? Has not the British Parliament 
consented to legislate under the influ- 
ence of intimidation? May I not say, 
therefore, that Ireland is already the 
conqueror of her mighty ruler? Greece 
captivated victorious Rome by the 
blandishments of her arts—Ireland 
terrifies enervate Britain by the fierce- 
ness of her turbulence. Has she not 
sapped the foundation of her moral 
strength,—that strength by which 
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England always purchased triumph ? 
Has she not overthrown the monu- 
ments which men had built up to their 
reputation ? Has she not caused sena- 
tors to abandon respect for fixed prin- 
ciples—to disregard their own charac- 
ter for honour and consistency—and 
familiarized the people to the sight of 
revered political champions casting 
away, as idle prejudices, maxims 
which, for many years, they had main- 
tained as essential to the existence 
of British institutions? Has not Ire- 
land, as is on all hands admitted, seen 
Cabinets vanish before her displeasure? 
And, while every thing in the sister 
country was uncertainty and irresolu- 
tion,— while stars fell from the politi- 
cal firmament, as the fruit of the fir- 
tree when the wind shaketh it,—while 


Crests stoop’d and rose, and stoop’d again, 
Wild and disorderly,’ 


has she not adhered rigidly to her An- 
ti- Anglican system ? Has she not con- 
solidated and disciplined, by midnight 
outrage, her millions for the field, 
when war shall call them? Has she 
not, in that senate where she defied 
British rule, put forth an eloquence 
that cast into dim eclipse the ‘ pale 
lustre’ of the ‘ law parliament,’ and 
perplexed the boy politicians who held 
the national authority ? Has she not, 
as she was, done all this? And now 
that she is emancipated, without be- 
ing mitigated—disenthralled, while 
yet unappeased—what may she not 
aim at, and what not accomplish ?” 

This was uttered with a tone and 
air of sternness and energy, that for a 
moment imposed silence upon the 
hearers. The citizen was electrified. 
He almost came to the resolution of 
abandoning his residence in Ireland. 
All that he had ever heard of the mas- 
sacre and bloodshed which would at- 
tend the triumph of Popery, seemed 
about to be suddenly realized. He 
looked imploringly at the former 
speaker, who remained silent and me- 
ditative. The subject was one upon 
which he evidently did not wish to 
enlarge, but when he saw that some- 
thing was expected from him, he at 
length said,— 

“* The Emancipating Bill was pass- 
ed under circumstances most deplora- 
bly disadvantageous. And I am not 
surprised that you, who would have 


opposed it under any circumstances, 
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prognosticate so much of evil ; when 
even I, who have ever viewed the 
subject_under a different aspect, can 
not altogether divest myself of serious 
and melancholy apprehensions. The 
measure, looked at in itself alone, may 
be considered as the repeal of every 
principle which has hitherto guaran- 
teed the inviolability of our institu- 
tions. It is the very spring board of 
revolution, by the aid of which eve 
political mountebank may hencefort 
throw his summersets, for the amuse- 
ment of the mob, and at the expense 
of the country. But it often happens 
that things are not so fatal in their 
consequences as they are objectionable 
in themselves; and I am as far from 
being convinced of the certainty of 
those dangers, which our friend has so 
glowingly described, as I am from ap- 
proving of the policy which causes him 
to consider them so very imminent and 
alarming. It is true that our system 
has got a blow which it caunot easily 
recover. Public confidence has been 
shaken to such a degree, that it cannot 
easily be restored. But we inay escape 
better than we deserve. 

© There is a Providence that shapes our 


ends, 
Rough hew them how we may.’ 


No one who ponders our history ate 
tentively, can venture to say that it is 
to the wisdom of former statesmen we 
are indebted for our present renown. 
May we not, therefore, hope that the 
Jolly of our present politicians will not 
subvert it, or prevent its transmission 
to posterity.” 

‘© You said,” interposed the citizen, 
‘*that Ministers, by the present mea- 
sure, have purchased peace for them- 
selves, at the expense of danger to 
their successors. How can that be?” 

‘* I but expressed my fears. I spoke 
of the tendency of the measure. Far 
be it from me to prescribe limits to the 
power of an overruling Providence. 
Perhaps, after all, our wisdom in such 
cases is, to act upon the maxim, that 
‘ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.’” 

‘** But the shepherd is not, there- 
fore,” replied the dark-complexioned 
man, “ to let the wolf into the sheep- 
fold.” 

“No. Neither should it be our 
og to multiply the wolves without 
the sheep-fold. If we do, we may be 
perfectly convinced, that, notwith- 
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standing all our precautions, they will, 
sooner or later, overpower the shep- 
herd.” 

**I am curious,” says the citizen, 
** to know what you would have done. 
You disapprove of the policy which 
has been pursued, and yet you are, in 
a certain sense, an emancipator. The 
Government have repeatedly asked 
those gentlemen who have objected 
to their measures, what plan they had 
to propose for the pacification of Ire- 
land ; and they have asked in vain. 
Nothing satisfactory or practicable 
could be suggested.” 

“* Were I in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s place, I would not have hesitated 
to tell Parliament that it had been 
fully my intention to have opened the 
session, by recommending to their con- 
sideration the Catholic claims; but 
that the conduct of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation rendered it impossible to do so ; 
that while Ireland remained in its pre- 
sent state of turbulence, the question 
could not, with any view to a final and 
satisfactory adjustment, be entertain- 
ed ; that no goo’, but the contrary, 
has ever yet resulted from concession 
that appeared to be extorted from 
weakness ; that the Irish Catholics 
must be made to feel that we are 
strong enough to repress sedition, be- 
fore they can be made to believe that 
any policy of a different kind proceeds 
from benevolent intentions. I would 
then, without giving any pledge re- 
specting Emancipation, call for such 
an enactment as the exigency required. 
And after I had crushed the agitator ; 
after I had rescued the people from 
that worst of all the plagues by which 
they were infested ; after I had thus 
rendered it impossible to ascribe my 
conduct to weakness or pusillanimity, 
I would have had but little objection 
even to precisely such a measure as 
has been proposed and carried. As it 
stands at present, it may be consider- 
ed the demagogue’s apotheosis. 
order of ‘liberators’ has becn legiti- 
mated. And instead of silencing the 
movers of sedition, and putting them 
to shame, it has magnified and made 
them honourable. Whether this is 
the foundation of peace and gratitude 
and lasting reconciliation, or the be- 
ginning of troubles, which will shake 
the Constitution to its centre, can only 
be fully known to Him in whose hand 
is the issue of all things, and who can, 
when it listeth him, still not only the 
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noise of the waves, but the madness of 
the people. But, assuredly, if the ex. 
istence of the penal code was but little 
calculated for promoting peace, the 
circumstances attending its repeal are 
quite as little calculated for quelling 
turbulence.” 

The citizen said, ‘‘ Your plan, no 
doubt, would have been the best. But, 
could it have been adopted? What is 
desirable is not always practicable. 
Consider how the country, how Par- 
liament, how the Cabinet, were divi- 
ded ; and the difficulty of carrying 
decided measures on either side of the 
question, without some compromise, 
by which both parties might be, toa 
certain degree, conciliated. The Duke 
had a very difficult task to perform. 
Had both plans been before him to 
choose, he might, perhaps, have pre- 
ferred yours. But he felt, in all pro- 
bability, that he had no choice; and 
that his measure must be carried, even 
as he has carried it, or relinquished.” 

**T will not undertake to say,” was 
the reply, ‘that you overrate the dif- 
ficulties in which the noble Duke was 
placed ; neither am I quite sure that 
I have made sufficient allowance for 
them. We who are exempt from the 
responsibility which belongs to a Ca- 
binet Minister, cannot easily conceive 
the cares and the anxieties which must 
press upon him ; nor too scrupulously 
avoid harsh and uncharitable imputa- 
tions. I have not ventured to ascribe 
unworthy motives to the noble Duke. 
His error, if it was one, was an error 
of judgment. And although as a po- 
litician I cannot praise what he has 
done, I never can cease to feel pride 
and gratitude for his services as a sol- 
dier.” 

** T have often,” said the citizen, 
** heard you speak glowingly of his pe- 
ninsular campaigns.” 

‘* They have never yet,” replied the 
other, “ been thoroughly apprecia- 
ted.” 

“The results we all know, and 
they are splendid indeed.” 

** But the admirable dispositions 
which led to those results; the pru- 
dence, the vigilance, the temper, the 
energy, the management, the diplo- 
matic skill, the knowledge of charac- 
ter, the accurate estimate of his own 
resources, and those of the enemy, the 
combination of firmness and forbear- 
ance which he displayed when pressed 
by the most unreasonable demands of 
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hishalf-crazed and altogether imprac- 
ticable associates in the command of 
the Spanish army ; these are qualities 
which are not generally known, at 
least in the degree in which he exhi- 
bited them ; and which, positively, 
render the history of the Peninsular 
War as interesting as one of those 
tales of romance which the Scottish 
Prospero has created.” 

“He was well served. He has 
himself said, that whenever he got in- 
to a scrape, his men took him out of 
it ” 


‘¢ He is the only man in the world 
whom it would become to say s0. 
That he was well served, is most true. 
But that is only saying, in other 
words, he made a good use of his ma- 
terials. Others there are, and nota 


few, who, when his exploits are re. 


counted, will always receive their 
meed of praise. Murray, Beresford, 
Hill, Graham, and, though last, not 
least, the gallant and ill-starred Pic- 
ton, will ever rank high in our mili- 
tary annals, and ‘ be, in our flowing 
bowls, richly remembered.’ But his 
was the presiding mind by which 
their talents and their energies were 
combined and directed ; and much as 
I value every individual who held a 
distinguished command in Spain, there 
is no one in whom I can recognize 
all the qualities, both mental and mo- 
ral, which go to complete the great 
general, in such perfection as they 
were found in Arthur, Duke of Wel- 
lington.” 

‘“* How melancholy,” said the dark- 
complexioned man, “‘ is the reflection, 
that he who so nobly contributed to 
preserve the British Constitution, 
should now have conspired its over- 
throw! Not knowingly, not inten- 
tionally, perhaps ;—but most fatally, 
most effectually! Vain are his victo- 
ries! They have preserved us from the 
lion, only that we might be destroy- 
ed by rats. Had we but-a glimpse 
into futurity, we never would have 
considered the short tenure by which 
we were to hold our liberties, worth 
the blood which was shed in their 
defence. Better to have died upon the 
threshold of all that was dear to us, 
than purchase ‘ the bubble reputation’ 
with the certainty of being, in no long 
time, the authors of our own and our 
country’s degradation !” 

“ The Duke meant well. I believe 
he was as sincerely bent upon serving 
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his country in the cabinet as in the 
field. But it is not often the great: 
general proves also the accomplishe 
ed statesman. Their peculiar ha- 
bits and talents are very dissimilar,— 
even as different as the genius of peace 
and war. In ancient times, they were 
often united ; in modern, seldom. 
The great Duke of Ormond is the 
most distinguished example that at 
present occurs to me. Cromwell, also, 
proved himself a good general and a 
great statesman. Strafford, who was 
a great statesman, would, I have no 
doubt, have been a good general. But 
the pursuits and the objects of both 
are so different, that the rarity of their 
union is much more a matter of regret 
than of wonder. The Duke, with all: 
the talent, all the energy, and. all the 
decision, which fit him so admirably 
for military command, possesses not 
the depth, the penetration, the philo- 
sophic comprehension, the clear in-: 
sight into the true and only founda. 
tion of our policy, which might ene 
able him to perceive and to appreciate 
the value of our cherished and vene- 
rable institutions. He has, therefore, 
given up as antiquated prejudices, 
principles for which, if he could une 
derstand them according to their real 
worth, Iam persuaded he would lay 
down his life. Of this I was convin- 
ced from the moment he consented to” 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts. It amounted, although he did 
not see or intend it, to the repeal of 
the Established Church. Henceforth, ° 
the Third Estate of the realm is indebt- 
ed to the forbearance of the order of 
liberators for its existence! The Dis-- 
senters had no grievance to complain 
of. The acts in question were, as it 
were, the barley corn which they paid 
for their life-estate of toleration. They © 
did no more than procure the recogni- 
tion of a State religion ; and provide, 
in the least objectionable way, for its 
preservation. And this repeal, which 
could not redress any existing wrong, 
amounted toa divorce between Church 
and State, and must, if not overruled 
by a gracious Providence, lead to a 
kind of free trade in Christianity, 
which will sap the foundation of the 
sublimest and best considered system 
of religious faith which the world has’ 
ever yet witnessed, and leave us, to all 
intents and p , * without God 
in the world !’ Had the Duke known 
the value of the Church, even as an’ 
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engine of State, he would not have so 
easily consented to expose it to dan- 

r.” 

“¢ You agree, then, with Lord El- 
don on that subject.” 

‘Our conclusions are the same ; 
but we have arrived at them by very 
different routes. Lord Eldon isan able 
man, and a good man, but not a phi- 
losopher. He is a great lawyer, as 
Wellington is a great soldier. Neither 
of them are greatstatesmen. Had Lord 
Eldon seen, in its causes, the evil which 
he so resolutely combatted in its ef- 
fects, the British Constitution might 
still have remained ‘the envy and 
the admiration of the world.’ ” 

** Oh! well,” said the dark-com- 
plexioned man, “I really do not think 
you do Eldon justice. I venerate him, 
as the ablest and the most incorrupti- 
ble champion of the Protestant cause. 
What more could be done by man, 
than he did, to oppose the iniquitous 
measure while it was in progress? 
Look at his exertions, night after 
night, and I defy you not to forget 
his years. He more resembled a young 
aspirant for political celebrity, com- 
batting for the golden spoils of office, 
than an aged warrior, upon the verge 
of the grave, making his last struggle 
for the Constitution.” 

‘* The proverb says, it is too late to 
lock the stable door when the steed is 
stolen. I admire the old man for what 
he did, and pity him for what he suf- 
fered. I cannot, however, but lament 
what he left undone. I need not re- 
peat to you, that I would have con- 
ceded, when he resisted concession, as 
I would have resisted concession when 
Wellington conceded. That was one 
mistake ; another was, not recruiting 
for such men as Sadler to serve in 
Parliament. See what a sensation he 
has created ; and that at the eleventh 
hour of the day. Had talents and 
principles such as his been timely em- 
ployed in the service of the State, 
Wellington never triumphed over 
France morecompletely than weshould 
have triumphed over infidelity and 
radicalism. But the disease was suf- 
fered to come to a crisis before the 
danger was perceived ; and then our 
state physicians had recourse to the 
very measures that were contra-indi- 
cated by the symptoms!” 
~ © Lord Eldon never was Prime 
Minister. The station which he filled 
was sufficiently important to engross 
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all his time ; and he, in all probabi.. 
lity, never thought it would become 
him to interfere, in the manner in 
which you think he ought to have in- 
terfered, in causing the return of meme 
bers of his own principles to serve in 
Parliament. Ido not think it quite 
fair to condemn a great man, who has 
performed his own part so very well, 
for omissions in a part not properly 
belonging to him. Had others done 
their duty with but half the zeal with 
which he did his, the Church and 
State had still been secure from the 
assaults of Atheists and Papists. But 

‘ Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Ca- 

toni.’ ” 

It was answered: “ If Lord Eldon 
never aspired beyond the praise of a 
most profound, laborious, and incor- 
ruptible Lord Chancellor, he has merit- 
ed and obtained his reward. Perhaps 
he has done more towards giving clear« 
ness, fixedness, and, as it were, a kind 
of tangibility, to our Chancery law, 
than any one who ever held the 
seals before him. Vesey’s reports 
speak for themselves. But when he 
looks beyond the verge of his own 
court, and rises into the character of 
a Statesman, he must be judged by 
another standard. It was his duty, I 
think, to have pointed out to his col- 
leagues the necessity of raising a 
mound against the tide of liberalism, 
which was encroaching so rapidly up- 
on them, by seeking out and promo- 
ting men of sound religious and po- 
litical principles, who would have been 
able to give a reason for the faith that 
was in them, and to rebuke and ex- 
pose the insolence and the sophistry 
by which it was assailed. He did not 
do so.” 

“* That was not his fault. It was 
one of the evils inevitably flowing from 
a divided Cabinet.” 

** Had Eldon, and those of his party 
who thought with him, resolutely, 
while they were yet a party, gone out 
of office, they must have speedily re- 
turned to power with augmented re- 
putation, and might have governed 
the country upon their own principles. 
I, for one, would not have rejoiced in 
such an event ; because I neither did 
nor do wholly approve of those prin- 
ciples. But the neutrality which they 
adopted, amounted to an abandonment 
of all principle. It was a kind of 
agreement that they would cease to 
do good, upon condition that their an- 
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tithetical colleagues would cease to 
do evil: a condition, the observation 
of which by the one party was scarcely 
less to be deplored, than its violation 
by the other. Do not, therefore, say, 
that the evil which I have lamented 
arose out of a divided Cabinet. A 
divided Cabinet rather arose out of it. 
Had the friends of social order been 
but fairly represented, by individuals 
who could have commanded, like Sad- 
ler, the attention and the respect of 
the House of Commons, the Cabinet 
need not, and would not, have been di- 
vided.” . 

«© Omissions, no doubt, there were 
on the one side, as well as commissions 
on the other,” replied the dark-com- 

lexioned man, mournfully ; ‘ but it 
is now fruitless to lament these things. 
What is to be done?” 

“ Aye,” rejoined the citizen, “ what 
is to be done ?” 

«* Even,” was the answer, “ to trust 
in Providence.” ‘ Quicquid est corri- 
gere nefas, fit levius patientia.—We 
are not worse off under inconsiderate 
emancipators, than we should have 
been under unrelenting exclusionists.” 

« But would you have us, like the 
lazy waggoner, do nothing for our- 
selves? Are we not to put our shoul- 
der to the wheel ; and, taught by our 
enemies, try whether we too may not 
accomplish something by ‘agitation ?’” 

“‘ I must first know your plan of 
agitation before I can venture to decide 
upon it. It may be such as would 
only make matters worse, and take you 
out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

“‘ The Papists,” said the citizen, 
“ are bearing their triumph with mo- 
deration.” 

* But how,” replied the other, 
“¢ will the Forty-Shilling Freeholders 
bear their disfranchisement? I have 
just had communications from the 
North of Ireland, which inform me 
that Lord Charlemount has already 
begun to dispossess them, in great 
numbers, of their little holdings. One 
of these poor creatures lately came to 
T. W-—, who is, you know, a most 
violent Orangeman, to beg of him to 
procure some shelter for him and his 
family, upon Lord Northland’s estate. 

-. W—— replied, that he was not as 
yet precisely informed of Lord North 
land’s views respecting the disposal of 
his property, but that he rather sus- 
pected his lordship was not disposed 
to increase the number of his cottier- 
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tenantry. ‘ And is thie,’ said the poor: 
man, ‘ what we are to get by emanci-« 

pation? May the curse of God, and 

of my nine children, alight on those 

who procured it!’ Another Forty-Shil- 

linger, when told of his political an- 

nihilation, resolved to live in spite of 
fate. ‘ I will,’ says he, ‘ be a Ten« 

Pound Freeholder.’ ‘ How can that 

be?’ says another. The reply was: 
‘ I have five acres of ground. When 

the bill passes, I'll keep the ground, and 
damn me if I pay any rent.’ It may 

be folly to talk thus; but it proceeds 
from suffering, and evinces the exist-° 
ence of a grievance much more real 
than that, to remedy which violence 
has been done to the Constitution. 

These poor creatures are, literally, like 
the dog in the river, who, in grasping 

at the shadow, lost the substance. 

They are beginning to discover their 
mistake ; and I much fear that we are 
doomed to witness years of turbulence. 
and bloodshed. The demagogues, by 
their means, have gained their end, 

and will, of course, leave them to their 

fate ; and if their frenzy should ime 

pel them to make any desperate effort 

for the recovery of their political pri- 
vilege, they will be put down by @ 
strong hand, without experiencing 
from their late leaders either sympa- 
thy or commiseration.. Such may 
be the melancholy State-necessity to 
which the conduct of these infatuated 

beings may give rise. Nothing could 

be more impolitic than the withdrawal 

of any considerable number of troops 

from Ireland.” 

** And yet that is the great boon 
which was promised by the emanci- 
pators as one of the first fruits of the 
measure!” said the dark-complexioned 
man. ‘“ For my own part, I do not 
pity the wretches who were the ine 
struments of the demagogues in de- 
stroying the Constitution, They are 
about to receive the just reward of 
their crimes; and that, too, in the 
most appropriate manner,—at the 
hands of those who stirred them up 
to sedition.” 

** You would be right,” replied the 
other, “if folly was always to be cons 
founded with guilt. But these mis- 
guided creatures must be entitled to 
some compassion, until you can bring 

ourself seriously to propose that the 
unatic asylum should be supplanted. 
by thegallows. They havesuffered their 
own teeth to be drawn, in order to cure 
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O’Connellof the toothach! When they 
discover their mistake, it is likely that 
they will be very angry ; especially 
when they find that those for whom 
they sacrificed every thing are ready, 
upon the first opportunity, to sacri- 
fice them ; and the getitry will, I fear, 
precipitate the crisis, by their inhuman 
eagerness to banish them from their 
estates. Government should be on its 
ard against this, and do every thing 
that can possibly be done to prevent it, 
if they can, or, if not, to guard ugainst 
the immediate consequences of the 
sweeping dispossessions which are 
likely to take place, and which, if they 
should be suddenly and simultaneous- 
ly enforced, must fill and infest the 
country with swarms of banded des- 
oes, whose hands, like so many 
shmaels, will be against every man, 
because every man’s hand will be 
against them; and whose warfare 
against social order will only be the 
more effectual, because it will never 
assume so decidedly an insurrection- 
ary character as to attract the indig- 
nation of Parliament.” 

** So much the worse,” said the ci- 
tizen; ‘if they broke out at once, 
a could be put down immediately, 
and the country would at last have 
es 

Aye,” was the answer, “ the pre- 
cluding system would at once put them 
down. But it would be a dreadful 
remedy! We must be well convinced 
that there is no alternative before we 
should have recourse to it.” 

“ Any thing,” rejoined the dark- 

xioned man, “ is preferable to 
the state of semi-barbarous legisla- 
tion, sanctioned by a system of mid- 
night outrage and murder, with which 
we are threatened. You, who reside 
in this well-defended city, can form 
but a faint idea of the perils with 
which we in the country were beset 
during the late disturbances ; and 
which must again assail us, if the con- 
sequences of the disfranchising bill 
should be what you suppose.” 

It was replied : ‘‘ I know well what 
you have suffered, and what you may 
suffer again. Captain Rock 
at the legislators who imagined that 
he was put down, only because he was 
trium t; and who referred, as 
proofs of the peaceable state of the 
country, to empty gaolsand theabsence 
of prosecutions ; the true explanation of 
these extraordi phenomena being 
simply this, that the dread of his ven« 
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geance was stronger than the terrors 

of the law. Therefore it was: that I 

thought Government most indiscreet 

in their conduct on a late occasion. 

You know the almost providential 

circumstances that led to the discovery: 
of the murderers of Marr. Many were 

engaged in that guilty conspiracy, not 

from choice, but from compulsion. ' 
They had reason to dread the ven 

geance of the principals, if they refu-’ 
sed to become accessories to the plot. 

And when, upon the most incontro-' 
vertible evidence, they were convicted, 

Government, in its clemency, extended 

pardon to them, because, poor fellows, 

they were not to blame, their only 

crime being, that they dreaded the re- 

sentment of assassins more than they 

respected the laws of the land! Tuose 

ARE THE VERY PERSONS WHOM I 

WOULD HAVE ESPECIALLY SELECTED 

AS EXAMPLES. And until-the laws 

become more terrible than the disturb- 

ers, we shall never have peace. There 

may be an apparent tranquillity. "The 

external surface may not exhibit any 

very violent evidences of disorder. 

But the low fever of discontent will 

continue, nevertheless, to prey upon 

the vitals of the country, until Ireland 

almost realizes Shakspeare’s appalling 

description of Scotland in the time of 

Macbeth, which, doubtless, you well 

remember. The lines, I think, are 

these : 


we Alas ! poor country ; 
Almost afraid to know itself !- It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave: where 
nothi 
But-who knows nothing, 





is once seen to 


smile ; 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks, that 
rent the air, 

Are made, not marked; where violent sor- 
row seems 

A modern ecstasy ; the dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce ask’d, for who; and good 
men’s lives 

Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying, or ere they sicken.”’ 


* Positively,” said the dark-com- 
plexioned man, “ these lines appear 
almost prophetically descriptive of that 
part of the country where I reside ; a 
man might as well live in the neigh- 
bourhood of a tiger-itifested jungle ! 
Human life is cheaper than the most 
ordinary human sustenance !” 

** But,” said the citizen, ‘ will not 
the late measure considerably. ame- 
liorate that dreadful state of things? 
Nothing, I know, can be worse than 
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the demoralized state of the peasantry 
in the south of Ireland. We were 
told that all this arose from the want 
of emancipation. Now that they have 
obtained that great boon, may we not 
hope for some amendment ?” 

«* Will emancipation,” said the dark- 
complexioned man, ‘ which has, re- 
collect, disfranchised the Forty-shil- 
ling Freeholders, lower the rents, in- 
duce absentees to reside, and introduce 

_ habits of benevolent economy amongst 
our gentry? Will it procure employ- 
ment for the myriads of unfortunates 
who will soon be turned adrift, from 
the inhuman policy of those whose 
ends they have served, and whose pur- 
poses they can no longer answer? Hi- 
therto, they were stepping-stones, for 
the attainment of political power ; now 
they are looked upon as stumbling- 
blocks to the realization of agricultural 
advantages. Will the change which 
has taken place in their condition be 
productive of content or of discon- 
tent? Answer that question for your- 
self; and the answer to it will go near 
to tell you the future prospects of Ire- 


The citizen was perplexed ; but the 
personage, whose words carried most 
of weight, promptly answered, 

‘* Real grievances are frequently 
borne without complaint, where ima- 
ginary ones are most intolerable. Itis 
extremely probable that theactual con- 
dition of the peasant cannot be made 
better, and may be made worse by 
emancipation. But a man suffers, not 
according to the degree in which he is 
actually oppressed, butaccording to the 
degree that he fancies himself uncer 
the influence of oppression. This is 
emphatically true of the Irish, who are 
an imaginative people, and who were 
made, by the speeches of their orators, 
hypochondriacally sensitive respecting 
their disqualifications. The disease 
was in their minds, rather than in the 
actual circumstances of their political 
condition. And now that they have 
been relieved from the galling sense of 
inferiority, which was so irritating, 
they will bear without a murmur, 
hardshipsand grievances, which would 
not be before endured.” 

** You remind me,” said the dark- 
complexioned man, his features half 
relaxing into a smile, * of a case 
which I have seen reported in one of 
the Medical Journals. A man, in all 
other respects perfectly in his right 

Vou, XXY. 
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mind, fancied that, in taking a drink 
of water, he swallowed a young alli+ 
gator. He smiled at his friends, who 
endeavoured to reason him out of his 
error, and pointed out to them the 
precise spot where the animal was, in- 
viting them to feel it, and declaring 
that he never could be well until it 
was removed. A skilful surgeon was 
consulted, who wisely affected to fall 
in with the notion of his patient, and 
to perform an operation for the ex« 
traction of what caused so much un- 
easiness aud alarm. The patient 
most cheerfully put himself into his 
hands ; and the surgeon, who had ta- 
ken care to provide himself with a 
young alligator, after a little prelimi 
nary scarification, produced it, as the 
identical one that had been swallow- 
ed, and from the annoyance of which 
the poor hypochondriac had suffered so 
severely. He appeared greatly grati- 
fied at the sight, and felt, for a short 
time, perfectly well; until he again 
fancied, that, although the reptile itself 
was removed, yet its removal was not 
before it had deposited its eggs in his 
stomach, which were quickly about to 
give birth to a brood of young alliga- 
tors, which would never let him have 
peace. The baffled surgeon desisted 
from further experiments upon the 
mind diseased ; and death speedily 
put the unfortunate victim of this ex- 
traordinary malady beyond the reach 
of his imaginary tormentors. Now, 
such I conceive to be precisely the case 
of Ireland. The Catholics have been 
relieved from an imaginary grievance, 
but not until the seed had been sown 
of other grievances, which will be 
just as fruitful of agitation and dis 
turbance. The late measures have 
only unmanacled the maniac, without 
at all abating the delirium which ren- 
dered him dangerous. ‘There still re« 
main two great parties unpropitiated, 
the Forty-shilling Frecholders and the 
Priests. The one have been injured, 
the other have been insulted. If, there- 
fore, they should continue to disturb 
the existing order of things, their 
hostility would be most formidable. 
Without them, the agitators could 
have done nothing—without the agi-« 
tators, they may do a great deal. But 
they will not long want leaders. Even 
if there were fewer ostensible grie« 
vances to be complained of, these are 
not times in which a thriving trade 
will be lightly abandoned.” 
“3% 
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** Your hypochondriacal illustra- 
tion,” was the reply, “‘ is ingenious 
and amusing; nor am I prepared to 
say that it is not, in many points, 
strictly just. Grievances, whether real 
or imaginary, will never be wanted, 
* to point the moral and adorn the 
tale’ of the trading agitator, who 
thrives upon public calamity, and can 
only live in troubled waters. Whe- 
ther the late measures will increase 
or diminish his stock in trade, is an- 
other question. My opinion is, that, 
Sor the present, they will diminish it. 
We shall soon see whether or not they 
have a tendency to separate the gentry 
from the priesthood and the lower or- 
ders. And if it should appear that 
they have, we can have little hesita- 
tion in pronouncing that agitation 
must become either less prevalent, or 
less alarming. Between the agitator 
with Catholic grievances at his back, 
and the agitator without them, the 
difference is almost as great as between 
the rattle- snake, and the comparative- 
ly innocuous English adder. I am 
one of those who continue to believe, 
that the Catholic Association, when 
at its worst, might have been effectual. 
ly suppressed, by vigorous measures 
on the part of the Government, and its 
leaders made amenable to the laws of 
the land. 1 must, therefore, believe 
that there would be even a still great- 
er facility in suppressing any associa- 
tion less powerful. And the priest~ 
hood and the commonalty, when sepa- 
rated from the gentry, never could 
form any society for —— pur- 
poses, that would not more con- 
temptible than dangerous. In agita- 
tion, as well as in any other business, 
there may be such over-trading as 
must effectually defeat itself.” 

‘* We have been taught to believe,” 
said the citizen; “ that great numbers 
of the Roman Catholic gentry, now 
that their grievances are redressed, 
will come over to the Established 
Church. They were, hitherto, retain- 
ed in the external profession of an al-« 
most exploded creed, more by the 
shame of being suspected of abandon- 
ing it from interested motives, than 
any deeply-seated conviction of its 
truth. Now that such profession is 
no longer a point of honour, may we 
not hope that its contrariety to reason 
and Scripture will be acknowledged, 
and that it will be relinquished ?” 

This was anxiously addressed to the 
last speaker, who quietly observed, 
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“* There is something in what you say ; 
but I fear the expectations of those, 
who look for numerous and sudden 
conversions, as the immediate conse 
quence of the repeal of the penal laws, 
are more sanguine than well-founded. 
They do not sufficiently consider all 
that is implied in a deliberate change 
from one religion to another. It ime 
plies a paramount conviction of the 
importance of religious truth. It im. 
plies a clear discernment of the nature 
of religious differences. It implies a 
candid and humbling acknowledg- 
ment of previous errors. It implies a 
triumph over cherished and habitual 
prejudices. Now, all this cannot be 
effected by emancipation. The penal 
laws may have created, and, I believe, 
did create, an additional difficulty to 
the calm and dispassionate considera 
tion of the Protestant religion, which 
was thus prevented from making the 
way which it was otherwise well cal- 
culated to make, amongst honest and 
single-minded enquirers. But it is 
a great mistake to suppose that, be- 
cause these laws were positively re- 
pulsive from the Established Church, 
their repeal must be positively attrac- 
tive towards it. It is one thing to 
have a motive less for hating an ene- 
my, another to become his friend. 
Prejudice is much more easily exaspe- 
rated than affection conciliated. I am, 
therefore, prepared to wait and expect 
the progress of time in gradually soft- 
ening the hostility with which Roman 
Catholics have been taught to regard 
our holy religion; nor should I be 
surprised to find that a generation 
must pass away, before their prejudices 
have been appeased, or their temper 
subdued, or their condition improved, 
to such a degree as might permit and 
enable them to appreciate it as it de« 
serves, and to give it the preference to 
which it is entitled.” 

** And where will be the Establish- 
ed Church then?” asked the dark- 
complexioned man, with a stern ener 
gy. “ They may look for it, but they 
will not find it. Its place will know 
it no more. Its doom has been sealed 
from the moment Papists were admit- 
ted into Parliament. The question 
now arises, and it is a deeply interest- 
ing one, how it may best comport it- 
self in the new circumstances in which 
it is placed. Shall our Church still 
continue a hanger on upon the State, 
until, having become an object of 
little regard, she may safely be cast 
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away? Is she still to continue di- 
gesting as she may the invectives of 
those whose business it will henceforth 
be, even in that assembly summoned 
for her defence, to asperse her with 
the vilest calumnies, and to bear the 
more mortifying contempt of what 
- may be styled her defence? Is she to 
ure all this, and to be content with 
a station in which, because of the dis- 
honours heaped upon her, she cannot 
discharge her duty to God and the 
country? And is she to be solicitous 
about preserving the miserable pit- 
tance, and the ambiguous privileges, 
of a left-handed alliance with a State 
that has not kept its first love; and 
which will assuredly annul the solemn 
compact binding Church and State to« 
gether, (when it may be safely bro- 
ken,) with the same remorseless faci- 
lity, with which she has already con- 
demned the Church to a degradation 
little short of concubinage? Will the 
Church endure this utter abandon. 
ment? However she act, the day will 
soon come when her external consti- 
tution shall perish ; and as she com- 
ports herself during the brief space as 
yet allotted to her, will she leave a 
remembrance, such as shall cause men 
to rejoice in her overthrow, or which, 
like the celebrated ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ 
may contribute to her restoration.” 

* You have stirred a question full 
of difficulties,” said the milder and 
calmer friend, with a countenance ex- 

ressive of a more painful interest than 

e had before exhibited ; “‘ you have 
stirred a question full of difficulties. 
Even I caunot look at the probable 
fate of our Church Establishment, un- 
moved. If, however, it be the first of 
our institutions to fall, it will also be 
the first to rise. Nothing but a de- 
gree of barbarity to which the world 
will never again be condemned, can 
finally prevail against it. Whatever 
be the untried form of being which 
our still happy Constitution may be 
destined to assume, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that the beauty, the 
wisdom, the moderation, and the sim~ 
plicity of our venerable Establishment 
will be disregarded. It has been, of 
late, mismanaged and abused. It is, 
accordingly, at present exposed to pre< 
judice and obloquy. Possibly, trials 
are in store for it, through which 
alone it may be purified for the high 
and holy purposes which it is yet in- 
tended to accomplish. These are 
things not to be talked of lightly ; and 
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which I séldom’ suffer my mind to 
dwell upon, except in moments of me« 
ditation and prayer. The bitter cha« 
lice with which we are threatened, 
may indeed pass away from us. But 
whatever may happen, we will best 
commend ourselves to the favour and 
the protection of Providence, by learne 
ing to say, from the heart, ‘ Thy will 
be done !”’ 

* But is it not also the duty of the 
Church to renounce and abhor the ini+ 
quitous connexion which thus threate 
ens to bring calamity and destruction 
upon it ?” said the dark-complexioned 
man. 

** T never yet,” replied his friend, 
‘* knew a wife who sued for a divorce, 
and who did not render herself liable 
to a suspicion altogether as discredit« 
able as that which she endeavoured to 
impute to her husband. No. I do 
not think it would become our veners 
able spiritual Mother thus to play the 
vixen, even although she has been 
grievously abused. In patience let 
her possess her soul, while she com- 
mends her cause to Him who judge 
eth righteously. Though oppresse 
ed, she will not be forsaken ; though 
cast down, she will not be destroyed. 
Let her not, by any act of her own, 
forfeit her claim to the place and the 
consideration to which she is entitled. 
A calm and dignified deportment in 
adversity often touches the hearts of 
generous adversaries, who would only 
be rendered more obdurate by bitter 
and vehement protestations. I must 
not, however, forget to mention, that 
my apprehensions for the Church are 
very different from yours. J appre+ 
hend dangers from Radicalism ; you 
from Popery. The vice of the present 
day is not a tendency to believe too 
much, but rather too little. I there« 
fore only fear the Papists, in as much 
as they may conspire with the Radi« 
cals. I much doubt whether th 
would, even if they could, establi 
their own system in its ancient supre- 
macy; and I am sure that any at- 
tempt at such domination would cause 
them a more signal overthrow than 
they have experienced since the Refore 
mation.” 

‘* I have just seen,” said the citizen, 
‘* @ little publication written, I be« 
lieve, by one who is a good church- 
man; and he has no apprehension 
that the Church is in danger. His 
words are these: ‘ But the chief 
ground of alarm is for the Church 
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Now, I would ask, what is the 
real political foundation of the 
Church’s security—I mean of the 
Protestantecclesiastical establishment? 
What but the ascendency of wealth, 
numbers, and power in the Protest- 
ants of the united empire. As long 
as this ascendency shall remain, the 
ecclesiastical establishments of Great 
Britain and Ireland must, humanly 

king, be secure. While that as- 
cendency exists, it must prevail in the 
legislature, at least against Popery and 
Popish establishments. If that as- 
cendency were destroyed, it is impos- 
sible the Church could long stand. 
But this can never be but by the in- 
crease of Popery ; to make out, there- 
fore, danger to the Church, it must 
be proved that the removal of the civil 
disabilities has a tendency to increase 
Popery.’* This, I confess, appeared to 
me very good sense. While the Pro- 
testants continue ascendant in wealth, 
numbers, and power, I cannot con- 
ceive the Church in danger.” 

The graver friend replied, ‘‘ Neither 
can I. While the Protestants con- 
tinue ascendant, Protestantism must 
prevail. But I can easily imagine 
measures on the part of Government 
materially affecting the Protestantism 
of the country, and therefore weaken- 
ing or endangering the ascendency, 
which it seems on all hands admitted 
that it is desirable to maintain.” 

** Not,” replied the citizen sharply, 
“longer than the Protestantism, to 
which it owes its origin.” 

** But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the political ascendency of the 
Protestant Church is a mere index of 
the prevalence of Protestant princi- 
ples,” was the reply. “ It is more. It 
is not only a consequence of their vi- 
gour, but a cause of their increase and 

, continuance. It is, as it were, the 
Sruit-bearing seed,—at once the pro- 
duct of present, and the pledge of fu- 
ture fertility. I have read the little 
tract which you have mentioned with 
much interest, because I revere the 
writer as a most excellent and amiable 
man. But did he sufficiently consi- 
der how materially the religion of a 
country may be affected by its govern- 
ment, when he wrote the passage 
which you have recited? In Henry 
the Eighth’s time, the belief of the 
sovereign, in all its successive varieties, 
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was recognised as soon as promulged ; 
and received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment and the assent of the people. In 
the time of Edward the Sixth, when 
the government became decidedly Pro-~ 
testant, Protestantism prevailed. In 
the time of the first Mary, when the 
government became decidedly Popish, 
Popery prevailed. Again, when Eliza- 
beth ascended the throne, and declared 
for Protestantism, Protestantism re- 
sumed its ascendency ; although there 
is some reason to believe that, if the 
nation at that time had been polled up- 
on the subject, a large majority would 
have declared in favour of Popery. 
But the judicious measures of Eliza- 
beth converted what was, at first, but 
an ascendency of power, into an as- 
cendency of wealth and numbers, 
Now, the weakness or the impolicy of 
some of her successors may reverse al] 
this; and, by a series of ill-judged 
measures, sap the foundations both of 
our moral worth and our political 
greatness.” 

The citizen observed: ‘ In the 
tract which I have mentioned, the in- 
genious writer assigns strong reasons 
for an opinion that the late measures 
must check the progress of Popery.” 

** Admitted,” it was answered, 
“* but will they check the progrees of 
Radicalism ? Observe, I am not one 
of those who apprehend that Popery 
will be again triumphant. In truth, 
I do not believe the Papists themselves 
expect to be so. And I would be 
gratified if I were able to think that 
they are sufficiently Popish not to join 
with Socinians and Infidels for the 
overthrow of the Established Church. 
But I fear that their hatred of our 
system is much stronger than their 
love for their own,—and the ‘measure,’ 
as it is called, has taken place under 
circumstances, which have diminished 
our friends, while they have increased 
our enemies.” 

“ TI confess,” said the dark-com- 
plexioned man, “ that my feeling to~ 
wards the Established Church has un- 
dergone a material change. I hither- 
to revered it as the fortress of liberty, 
—the strong-hold, upon the defence 
of which depended the security of the 
Constitution. Traitors have now been 
admitted into the citadel. The wood- 
en horse has been drawn within the 
walls. Atd the Established Church 





* Observations on the Roman Catholic Relief bill ; in a letter to a friend, by a Pro- 
testant.—Dublin, R, M, Tims, Grafton Street. 
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can no longer serve as arallying point 
for the friends of the Protestant cause. 
Under these circumstances, I see not 
what end its connexion with the State 
can answer ; and I declare myself fa- 
vourable to that project of Church re- 
form which Lord Winchilsea lately 
intimated in Parliament.” 

«‘ Lord Winchilsea,” it was an- 
swered, “may be a very honest man ; 
but he is certainly not a very wise 
one. His intentions may not be less 
remarkable for sincerity, than his con- 
duct for indiscretion. His zeal is, most 
assuredly, not according to knowledge. 
His projectof Church reform I scarcely 
know how to characterise. It would, 
however, have come from him with a 
better grace, if it flowed less obviously 
from pique aud resentment. Whether 
the title of the Bishops to their seats 
in the House of Lords be or be not 
affected by the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, the policy which 
confers upon them that distinction, is 
not at all affected by it; and it would 
be more consistent in those who ob« 
jected to the repeal, to mitigate than 
to aggravate the evils which were 
likely to attend it. If Lord Winchil- 
sea thought the exclusion of the Bi- 
shops from the House of Lords a good 
thing, he should not have objected to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts ; and if he thought the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts a bad 
thing, he ought not to make if worse, 
by accelerating the degradation of the 
Bishops.” 

** But Lord Winchilsea,” said the 
dark-complexioned man, ‘is proba- 
bly of opinion, that so far from degra 
ding the Bishops, they would be mo- 
rally exalted by being relieved from 
the necessity of attending Parliament. 
To how many temptations are they at 
present exposed! How embarrassing 
the circumstances in which they are 
placed! And how difficult the zealous 
and conscientious discharge of their 
spiritual duties! For my part, I am 
persuaded they would gain in charac- 
ter more than they would lose in sta- 
tion, by relinquishing the political 
distinction which they at present pore 
sess, and which, while it is utterly 
inadequate for any purposesof defence, 
is just sufficient to render them sus- 
pected and invidious.” 

“‘ That thoughts such as you have 
just expressed,” was the answer, 
** should be familiarly entertained, 
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and that men should listen to them, 
without being conscious that they 
strike at the very foundation of our 
civil institutions, is proof that a moral 
revolution has already taken place, and 
that a political revolution cannot be 
very far distant. When the Bishops are 
banished from the House of Lords, 
‘ then let them which be in Judea flee 
into the mountains.’ The destruction 
of every thing ancient, venerable, or 
valuable in our institutions, will be 
near at hand. You say that the Bi- 
shops have a spiritual character to 
maintain, and that they are disabled 
from doing so creditably, by the na- 
ture of their political engagements. 
But have we not, all of us, a spiritual 
character to maintain? And do we 
possess advantages, in cases of tempta- 
tion and difficulty, which are not 
equally possessed by the highest and 
the most exemplary of the clergy? 
Are we likely to stand where they are 
likely to fall? Or is the morality of 
our conduct a matter of indifference, 
while that of theirs is a matter of im- 
portance? I am willing to grant, that 
if improper men be made Bishops, they 
may, both in Parliament and out of it, 
give rise to a scandal against religion. 
But as long as the office is properly 
filled, Parliament is rendered vener- 
able by the exalted moral worth, and 
the high theological attainments, of its 
spiritual Peers, while the Church de- 
rives a certain degree of security and 
stability from the presence of honest 
and able defenders. It is now unfa- 
shionable, and would, I suppose, be 
called ‘‘ iliberal,” to regard the clergy 
as the third Estate of the Realm ; or to 
allude to their scanty Parliamentary 
privileges, as being but a poor com- 
pensation for those peculiar powers 
which they formerly exercised in Con- 
vocation. But let us not altogether fore 
get that they are a distinct profession ; 
and that their interests require to be 
guarded by professional superintend« 
ence and advice, quite as much as 
those of lawyers or soldiers.” 

** The clergy,” said the citizen, 
‘‘ are excluded from the House of Com. 
mons; might they not, as reason- 
ably, be excluded from the House of 
Lords ?” 

It was replied, ‘‘ They are admitted 
into the House of Lords.; might they 
not, as reasonably, be admitted into the 
House of Commons? This would ap- 
pear to me to be just as good reason 
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ing, and much better policy. In the 
Hoase of Commons, the inawent of the 
Church is not only unrepresented but 
misrepresented. And what is per- 
haps worse, the balance between the 
two great parties has been destroyed. 
Law may be considered the natu- 
ral allies of the Whigs ; churchmen 
are the natural allies of the Tories. 
If, therefore, there be a perpetual in- 
flux of the one, while there is a pers 
tual exclusion of the other, it is not 
cult to pronounce which must 
finally prevail.” 

“ But are you serious,” replied the 
citizen, “ in desiring that the clergy 
should be admissible into the House 
of Commons ?” 

“« T have never,” replied the other, 
“ heard an objection to it, that was not 
either vulgar, malevolent, impertinent, 
orabsurd. If I were as sure that it were 

racticable as I am convinced it would 
useful, I should look forward more 
hopefully. But it is a subject upon 
which I had rather not enlarge at pre- 
sent. Have you seen the last Num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review?” 

“ T have,” said the citizen. “ Its 
last article is gloomy and alarming.” 

“ The Quarterly Review,” said the 
dark-complexioned man, “‘ is ratting. 
I have ceased to take it. I should 
consider myself guilty of abetting and 
encouraging the basest political apos- 
tacy, if I could eontinue to purchase 
it any longer. Like most other publi- 
eations, it is a trading speculation ; 
and its proprietor will turn it to the 
best account he can. It is, however, 
rather too much that he should pocket, 
at the same time, the bribe of treach- 
ery, and the reward of honest service.” 

“* Does not Southey,” asked the ci- 
tizen, ‘‘ write for that Review?” 

* He does,” replied the graver friend, 
“ but he is not the editor ; much less 
is he the proprietor. Had he the con- 
trol of it, it would have been very diffe- 
rent from what it has been ; and, per= 
haps, still more so, from what it threat- 
ens to be. The Quarterly Review has 
become the weather-cock, instead of 
the compass, of the Government ;— 
and, because of the general ability 
with which it is conducted, is more 
likely than any other publication to 
mislead the public mind. But this 
is not an age in which it will, gene~ 
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rally speaking, be either condemned 
er detected. Mankind love to be well 
deceived. Few take the trouble of 
thinking for themselves. And still 
fewer are competent to the task of 
thinking to any purpose. Were it 
otherwise, Murray would not dare to 
brave the resentment of that powers 
ful party whom he has hitherto served, 
by a treacherous betrayal of their 
most cherished principles, His pub- 
lication never will become decidedly 
revolutionary. It never will lead the 
public mind to the verge of the poli- 
tical precipice. But it will get it, as 
it were, upon an inclined plane, by 
means of which it may gradually and 
imperceptibly lower it to any level ' 
that present notions of expediency 
may seem to require. This is a sad 
state of things.” 

« But is there,” said the citizen, 
“* no remedy for this?” 

*< It were difficult tofind one,” was 
the reply. “‘ The Quarterly Review 
possesses a momentum, scarcely at 
present to be resisted. It will be read, 
and it will, I fear, produce the effects 
intended, notwithstanding all that 
may be said against it by the few who 
are conscious of the mischief which it 
is likely to do. The tone of public 
morals is very low, and principle has 
been altogether lost sight of.” 

Here the conversation terminated. 
I could observe, that the citizen was 
still perplexed respecting the validity 
of his landed and funded securities, 
The dark-complexioned man appeared 
thoughtful and meditative ; and seem- 
ed disposed, for the first time, to give 
a quiet consideration to subjects, the 
very mention of which had before 
produced vehement exacerbation. The 
philosophic friend exhibited the same 
cheerful equanimity which distinguish- 
ed him throughout the argument ; 
as if no event could find him unpre. 
pared, while he trusted, amidst the 
fluctuation and uncertainty of present 
things, in that graciously superin« 
tending Providence, in whom is no 
variableness, neither any shadow of 
turning, and by whom, (however the 
profligate politician may dispose of 
earthly concerns,) all things may be 
made to work together for good to 
those who truly love and serve Him. 

Dublin, 12th May, 1829. 
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Or all the rivers of Ireland, though 
the Shannon be the mightiest, and the 
Blackwater the most romantic and 

icturesque, commend me to the Suir, 

r quiet, cultivated, rural beauty. 
The Barrow adorns Carlow, the Nore 
Kilkenny, and the Suir Clonmell, and 
as their springs are near, and towards 
the end of their course, they agaifi 
approach together, and mingle their 
waters before flowing into the sea, in 
a grand estuary below Waterford ; they 
are commonly known to the country 
ey 8 , by the fanciful and pretty name 
of the three sisters. 

Spenser, who has sung the streams 
of Ireland, in strains as sweet as those 
in which Milton has celebrated the 
English rivers, traces the birth of these 
three linked graces, to the embraces of 
the giant Blomius with the nymph 
Rheissa, and thus glances at their 
course and confluence before reaching 
the flowings of ocean. 

“ The first the gentle Shure, that making way 
By sweet Clonmel, adorns rich Waterford ; 


The next the stuborn Newre, whose waters gray, 


By fair Kilkenny and Rose-ponte board ; 


e third the goodly Barrow, which doth horde 
Great heaps of salmon in her deep bosome ; 
All which, long sundred, do at last aecord 
To join in one, ere to the sea they roam, 
So ing all from one, all one at last become.” 

It is the Suir, too, which waters the 
valley of Iverk, or the golden vale in 
the county of Kilkenny, of which 
there is a well authenticated tradition 
preserved among its inhabitants, that, 
when William the Third, entering the 
pass at the head of his troops, gazed 
for some time on the goodly land that 
lay before him, rich with waving woods 
and fertile fields, interspersed with 
small clear rivulets stealing down its 
verdant banks, like threads of silver 
on the green enainel, into the placid 
river, wending its noiseless way be- 
neath, while the fields more near it 
wete sprinkled with sheep and — 
kine ; William (albeit unused to dwel 
with any extraordinary rapture on the 
beauties of external nature) turned to 
the officers about his person, and ex- 
claimed, in a tone of delight and ad- 
miration, ‘‘ This is indeed a country 
worth fighting for !’” 

Clonmell, the birth place of Larry 


Sterne, and the capital, é. e. assize 
town, of the richest and most riotous 
shire in Ireland, is a busy, cheerful, 
dirty-looking town. The approach 
ftom the Two-mile Bridge is splen- 
did; the cultivated fertility of the 
rich lands on either side the river is 
agreeably relieved by the magnificent 
range of Galtee mountains, which 
form the back ground of the scene, 
and which, though many miles dis- 
tant, seem, in their dusky and gigan- 
tic grandeur, towering almost over the 
head of the spectator. The best part 
of Clonmell, like that of most of the 
good towns in Ireland, is composed of 
barracks. In the time of war, they 
used to gather in recruits here from 
all quarters, and drill them in theif 
military exercise, previously to pass= 
ing them on to Cork, for embarkation 
to foreign service. It was likewise & 
depot for various military stores, and 
its communication with Waterford by 
the river, renders it a favourable si 
tuation for inland trade. 

There is a curious mode of convey 
ance for land passengers, established 
in the south of Ireland, je Signor 
Bianconi, or, as I usually heard him 
called, ** Misther Byanne,” whose 
head-quarters are at Clonmell. There 
is a vehicular machine, peculiar, I be« 
lieve, to Ireland, called “ an outside 
jaunting-car !” To those who have ne« 
ver been so fortunate as to see the like, 
it is not easy to describe it ; yet as it 
is a kind of conveyance greatly and 
deservedly popular, for journeying in 
fine weather, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit some attempt at its deli- 
neation, in these our Sketches, which 
purport to have particular reference to 
the road, and the things which jour« 
neying thereupon presents to our ob 
servation. Let the Unhibernian reader, 
then, imagine to hitnself a low-hung 
platform, upon small wheels, from 
either side of which there hangs down 
a lateral conveniency of wood and 
leather, projecting over the wheels, 
like a trunk deprived of its lid and 
front side. In this the passenger de- 
posits his fegs and feet, the latter rest 
ing on the bottom of it, and he sits 
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_ the surface of the platform, 
which is generally furnished with a 
stuffed cushion for his greater ease and 
contentment. Such machines are 
usually drawn by one horse, and 
made to carry six persons, who are 
thus drawn along sideways, sitting 

os--dos, three and three ; the plat- 
form, however, is madeof such breadth 
as to admit of a narrow space being 
railed off between the backs of those 
admitted to the henours of the sitting, 
and this intermediate box, called the 
well, serves for the conveyance of prog 
or forage, or other entertainment for 
man and beast, while the railing on 
each side of it, which the sons of lux 
ury also provide with a cushion, serves 
as a rest for the shoulders of any 
weary and weak-backed wight. At 
the fore end of the well abovesaid, and 
on an elevated single seat correspond. 
ing to the breadth of the well, which 
at the other end is guarded by a rail, 
the Jehu, who handles the ribbons, 
sits enthroned. In bygone times, an 
instrument called a jingle, shaped like 
a coal-heaver’s hat, and set on four 
wheels, was much in fashion amongst 
that class of the Irish, who consider a 
row and a roll in the mud very ap- 
propriate episodes to a day’s “ divar- 
sion ;” but from the time that a no- 
torious and rather unamiable person, 
called Crawley, a schoolmaster, who 
battered his wife’s brains out with a 
hammer, was carried in one of these 
to be hanged, they rapidly declined in 

opular esteem. In these latter days, 
it is obvious that the march of intel- 
lect amongst the lower orders, would 
not permit any vulgar prejudice to 
arise against a particular mode of con- 
veyance, from a cause which did not 
logically or mathematically imply its 
incompetency, or inconvenience ; but 
in the less improved times of which we 
speak, a most unphilosophic antipathy 
arose to the whole genus of the vehicle 
which bore the ferocious phrenologist, 
Mr Crawle7, to that last stage of life, 
—the gallows; and no sooner did a 
gingle make its appearance on the 
road, than the “ Rock-boys’* shouted, 
“‘There’s the machine that bloody 
Crawley was tuk to be hungin!” add- 
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ing some biting sarcasm on the driver, 
or the company then in it, insomuch, 
that ultimately the gingle was almost 


- abandoned for the jaunting-car. It 


was in such conveyances that the 
alumni of Ireland’s only university, 
used to take their pleasure jaunts to 
the bathing village of Black Rock 
about four miles from Dublin, in 
search of holiday felicity. There is a 
story of a party of these dashing youths 
tilting against a victualler’s cart as 
they whirled along the Rock-road, 
enveloped in the cloud of dust that 
always overhangs it, and of their be- 
ing all but canted in among the legs 
of beef and mutton, which gave rise, 
to a humorous Horatian ode commen- 
cing, 

Sunt quos vehiculo, pulverem Blackrockium, 
College isse juvat, meat aque fervidis, 

Evitata rotis, &c. 

To return to Clonmel and “ Mis- 
ther Byanne.”—Taking the hint from 
the national vehicle I have vainly at- 
tempted to describe, he extended its 
sides so as to carry four on each, re- 
moved the shafts, and yoked a second 
horse abreast of the other, placed awk- 
wardly enough indeed, for the breadth 
of the machine is not sufficient for the 
two, and the second animal looks as if 
he were fastened at one side of the car, 
to run along with it rather than to 
draw it after him. The common in- 
convenience of such a carriage, exe 
cept in summer, is, that the passen- 
gers’ feet and legs, being the surface 
over which the current of air passes, 
as it rushes by the side of the car, get 
miserably cold on a long journey, 
and this the Signor endeavours to ob- 
viate by providing store of hay under 
the feet, and a rude tarpauline-looking 
apron, fastened at each end over the 
legs. Such are the stage cars upon 
which the country shopkeepers, and 
persons of that class, are conveyed from 
town to town in the pursuit of their 
various callings, at the rate of about 
six miles an hour including stops, and 
at an expense of little more than half 
what it would cost them to travel out- 
side the stage or mail coaches. 

From Clonmel, asa centre, they ra- 
diate to Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, 





_" Not the troops of the renowned Captain, whose military sway has been almost 
as powerful as the ecclesiastical authority of his namesake Saint Peter, in Ireland. 
The Rock-boys here spoken of, are the boys of the Black Rock, a bathing place 


near Dublin. 
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Mallon, and all the considerable towns 
of Munster ; and their success has been 
such, that, as I was informed, their 
‘projector has already realized a consi- 
derable fortune, while he has mate- 
rially promoted the internal commerce 
of that part of the country, by the in- 
creased facility of intercourse. The 
Signor himself, a smooth, shaven and 
shorn, quakerly-looking man, was 
pointed out to me as a curiosity, in 
the main street of Clonmell, filling up 
way-bills, and settling the passengers 
on a number of his cars which were 
starting at the same time in different 
directions, and I was especially called 
on to observe, that he was more civil 
and obliging, and earnest to please, 
than the meanest of his clerks, though 
he was a very strong, that is to say, 
rich man now. 

«* But, t’ our tale.’ The reader 
who went along with us in our last 
sketch, will perhaps remember, that 
we wished him good night, or should 
have done so, at the conclusion of a 
social potation of whisky-punch, in 
the inn at Clonmell, about which town 
we have just been relating some inte- 
resting particulars. The inexperien- 
ced toper who takes Irish punch by 
way of a sleeping-draught, would do 
well to remember that there are ex- 
ceptions to the rule of in medio tutis- 
simus ibis. If he take a sufficient 
quantity, there’s no doubt he'll sleep 
afterwards, though he should lie down 
on the river’s brink, with his feet in 
the stream, and that almost as sound- 
ly, for a limited time, as if he thought 
proper to reverse this position of his 
body. What the feelings might be 
of his body in the one case, or his 
spirit in the other upon the awaking, 
which in either must ensue, I shall 
not, however, pretend to determine. 
If he take very little, it will-of course 
make very little difference to him in 
any way, but the effects of a medium 
quantity are sometimes any thing but 
somniferous. Such at least did 1 find 
my friend the Attorney’s most ably 
compounded mixture, and in vain I 
called upon the “ blessed barrier be- 
twixt day and day,” to dull my senses 
to the quick pulsation of the punch- 
provoked blood-vessels. In vain I 
tried to fix my fancy on the cluster of 
soothing images which Wordsworth 
strings admirably together with suca 
ingenuity and harmony— 
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One after one; the sound of rainy and 96 
ie 3 the fall of rivers, winds, and seas, 
ae fi is; white sheets of water, and pure 
All these I thought of by turns, but 
without effect ;—sleep would not 
come,—and in despair of winning 
rest, by courting it, I jumped up, and 
paced the room for the sake of the 
easement of variety. It was yet se- 
veral hours to day; and, as I looked 
from my wirdow, scarcely a star could 
be seen to relieve the heavy deep 
darkness of an October night; the in- 
tensity of the nocturnal silence, too, 
was painful, only broken by the mono- 
tonous return of the tick-tick of the 
clock, which, although at the bottom 
of three pair of stairs, I thought I 
heard as distinctly as if I had been 
standing insideof it. Then, by degrees, 
the sense, by attention becoming sharp- 
er, I could distinguish the trampling 
of the horses upon the litter ia their 
stables, and I was grateful when, at 
distant intervals, the cock put forth 
his single solitary crow, ‘‘ piercing the 
night’s dull ear.” Suddenly, how- 
ever, the silence was torn up, bya 
thundering noise at the street door bes 
low, which made me start, as Macbeth 
may be supposed to have done, when 
he heard the “ knocking at the gate,” 
after the murder of Duncan, there be- 
ing a great similarity between the 
effects of whisky punch, and a guilty 
conscience, upon the nerves. The 
noise at the door was several times re- 
peated, and I was myself thinking of 
descending to ascertain the cause, 
when I heard the shuffle of some one 
in the hall moving towards the door 
inside. ‘* Who’s there ?” called the 
inside voice. ‘‘ It’s me, Paddy Byrne,” 
said the person outside ; ‘‘ let me in, 
an’ doant be keepin’ me.” 

‘* An’ who the divil are you?” ree 
joined the angry boots, who judged by 
the first answer that it was not a per- 
son of sufficient consequence to justify 
his being disturbed at an unseasonable 
hour: “ is it drunk you are, or what 
d’ye mane be risin’ a row this a-way 
in the middle o’ the night ?” 

‘* Let me in, I tell you, Paddy,” 
said the man outside, with increased 
earnestness’; ‘‘ sure you know me well, 
and me name’s Tim Doolan. We're 
all kilt, and robbed, and ruinated, up 
at the Mount ; an’ I’m bruk loose, an’ 
come down for help. Och ! is it keepe 
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in’ me here all night you're goin’ to 
be afther doin’ rhe * a 

** Why, thin, is it yourself, Tim 
Doolan?” said Paddy, now opening 
the door—“ It’s dead asleep I was, 
an’ did’nt know your voice; an’ drame- 
in’ I was, too, and that I was at home 
in my ould modther’s cabin, an’ Cap- 
tain Rock's min was brakein’ open the 
door.”* 

** Thin bad look (luck) to the same 
Captain Rock!” rejoined the second 
voice, which I now more distinctly 
heard within the house—“ I wish it 
was only dramein’ of ‘im I was this 
blessed night, instead of seein’ him 
brakein’ in an’ robbin’ our place, an’ 
frightnin’ the ould misthress and Miss 
Louisa out of their seven sinces, an’ tied 
meself up for an hour an’a hayf (half), 
so they did ; only I bruk loose the mi- 
nute they wint away; an’ I’m come 
down to look for the polis, or some 
help to go after thim, the ruinatin’ 
thieves.” 

I had by this time heard enough of 
the man’s communication te induce me 
to burry on myclothes, and go down to 
learn more distinctly what had happen- 
ed. ‘l'woor three people, roused by the 
noise, had got about nim by the time I 
got down stairs, and then and there I 
extracted from a long and most confu- 
sed detail, that the house of a lady, 
about three miles distant, where he 
was servant, had been attacked, broken 
into, and robbed, and that the ladies, 
without any gentleman iu the house, 
had been left in the most deplorable 
state of agitation and alarm, while he 
had run into town for assistance. 

“* Well, well,” said I, when the sto- 
ry came to an end, “ the less time lost 
in talking the better—some persons 
should gallop off instantly. I shall 
go myself, if you think I could be of 
any use.” 

** Good look to your honour !” said 
Tim—‘“‘ Sure you'll be of all the use 
in life—it's jist what I wanted—some 
gintleman that could spake a word to 
comfort the ladies, sir ; for there’s 
the ould lady: is frightened clane out 
of her life; and my young mistress 
isn’t much better, I suppose, though 
she doesn’t takeon so much ; for she’s 
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always as quiet as a lamb, the cre« 
thur.” 

This was enough to fix my determi- 
nation of setting off to the scene of 
the depredation, and we speedily got 
ready. A serjeant and two men of 
“‘ the Peelers,” were found somewhere 
about the house, upon whom we pre- 
vailed, in the absence of their officer, 
who was some five miles off at a ball, 
to accompany us ; and having got some 
posting horses in the stable, for the 
due return of which I satisfied the 
not unwilling hostler, by promising to 
be accountable, we started off for 
Mount Evelyn, whieh I understood 
to be the name of the place that had 
beer attacked, and guided by Tim, we 
reached it in half an hour's riding. 
The heavy darkness of the night was 
now stealing away with a laggard pace, 
and just enough of day appeared to 
give an imperfect view of the dwell- 
ing we approached, which seemed to 
be one that, under different cirecum- 
stances, one could not have looked 
upon without much pleasure. A lawn 
of smooth verdure surrounded it, 
which, rising regularly and gently to 
the centre, where the house stood, gave 
occasion, no doubt, for the name of 
** the Mount” which it bore. A belt 
of planting, rising from the skirts of 
the lawn on either side, thickened as 
it approached the back of the house, 
and seemed to conceal the offices from 
view ; while the neatness of the small 
modern-built mansion itself attracted 
attention, surrounded by « broad bor- 
der of pleasure-ground, to which: the 
Jong low windows, opening like glass 
doors, gave ready access. 

““ Sure enough, it’s a sweet purty 
little place,” said Tim, as he guided 
us through the gate, “‘an’ little I 
thought to see it all bruck, and smash- 
ed to pieces by thim villains.” 

‘* What do you mean by smashed 
to pieces ?” I asked. 

*¢ Sure, sir,” he answered, ‘* didn’t 
they smash in the windy all in one 
crash wida big stone, that they brought 
round from the back yard ; and isn’t 
the whole place trampled to pieces ?” 

We were now near enough to see 
that Tim’s report was at all. events 





* In order-to present the Irish pronunciation of the word to his-ear, the Englistr 
reader must’ suppose a sound of the double vowel, analogous to that in the word 


** poor,” 


»"* If custom were not all in all in pronunciation, one might be disposed 


to say, in Hibernian fashion, that the wrong pronunciation was the right one, 
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partly true. The pretty little man- 
sion was defaced by the recent marks 
of lawless violence,—the flowers and 
little shrubs were trampled down into 
the clay of the border, in the front of 
the house,—and the fractured glass 
and sashes of one of the large win- 
dows, showed where the robbers had 
forced their entrance. 

Having desired our guide to go for- 
ward and acquaint the inmates of the 
house that we had come for the pur- 
pose of offering whatever assistance 
was in our power, in circumstances so 
unpleasant, he soon returned with the 
ladies’ thanks and wishes that we 
should goin. It is a horrid thing te 
look at a house that has been violently 
robbed ; the ravages of war are me- 
lancholy to look upon, but they do not 
bring so immediately and forcibly up- 
on the mind the revolting ideas of 
ruffian violence, as the devastation of 
the midnight burglar and plunderer. 
If the detestation excited by an ordi- 
nary scene of this kind is considera- 
ble, it was extreme upon the present 
occasion, on the first view of the ob- 
jects which presented themselves to 
my observation. The apartment into 
which we were shown had evidently 
been the abode of elegance—vases, in 
which flowers had been placed, were 
broken in pieces, and scattered with 
their contents upon the ground—a 
harp was overturned upon the floor— 
and the fragments of a lady’s work- 
table lay beneath the window along 
with the huge stone, with which the 
robbers had broken in. Scraps of pa-- 
per and broken wood strewed the car- 
pet, and every thing around bore some 
mark of the violence which had lately 
been used. Both the ladies of the: 
house were in the room when we en~ 
tered, and the man had not exaggera- 
ted when he told us the elder lady was: 
frightened out of her senses. She 
walked about Jooking here and look- 
ing there, talking incoherently to her- 
self and to the younger lady, who ap- 
peared to be her daughter, and who 
seemed to try in vain to bring her to 
@ calm understanding of what had ta- 
ken place. The young lady was, to 
my thinking, almost, if not altogether,. 
the most beautiful creature I had ever 
seen. The agitating circumstances in. 
which she had been placed gave an. 
air of disorder, and a more vivid in- 
terest to the expression of features,. 

whose beautiful correctness would have 
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put to shame the ablest efforts of the 
statuary ; and the beseeching earnest« 
ness of her dark blue eyes, and low 
sweet emphatic voice, when she spoke 
to her mother, was far more touching 
than I am able to tell. 

I need hardly say, that every topic 
which I could suggest to reassure the 
ladies, and dissipate their alarm, was 
speedily made use of ; and the elder 
lady having been with some difficulty 
persuaded to retire to rest, and leave 
the arrangement and protection of the 
house to us, we began to ascertain ra« 
ther more distinctly the circumstances 
of the robbery, and to determine what 
was proper to be done. 

From all we could learn, it appears 
ed that only two of the robbers had 
been seen inside the house, although 
many more, or “ an army of Captain 
Rock's men,” as Tim Doolan averred, 
had been heard talking outside. They 
had taken all the money that was in 
the house, which was not much ; but 
they had been content with rifling the 
one room, and had not even gone near 
the place where the plate was kept ; 
so that, after all, they had destroyed 
more than they had carried off as 
booty. I had left the house to consult 
with the serjeant of police, as to the 
means to be taken for the pursuit of 
the robbers, when Tim came after me 
to say, that “the young misthress 
wanted to spake to my honor agin, iv 
I plased.” I obeyed the summons as 
willingly as ever I did any other in 
all my life, and I was then informed 
by the young lady that they had sus- 
tained a more serious loss than she 
had ventured to mention before the 
servants. They were, she said, enga- 
ged in a law-suit about a small part of 
their property, to which a claim had 
been set up by an adverse party; the 
deed under which they held the whole, 
had been intrusted to their solicitor, 
‘to make some extracts from it, in the 
papers he was preparing for counsel 
on their behalf; and it was only the 
day before, that as he was about to 
set off for Dublin, he had ridden over 


‘from Clonmel and returned it to them, 


not wishing to leave a document of 
such consequence in his office. The 
‘deed had been locked up in a bureau, 
which was the very first that the robe 
‘bers had rifled, and every thing in it 
had been carried off. “It is,” she 
continued, “‘ of the very utmost im~ 
‘portance that it should be recovered ; 
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and yet I-dread to make it known 
that it is gone ; for, if it be irrecover- 
able, the only chance of retaining our 
property, will rest in the supposition, 
that we have it safe.” 

I did not immediately make any 
reply to this statement, which was 
delivered in the most distinct manner, 
and in the sweetest voice in the world ; 
for I was struck with surprise at the 
calmness and caution which it exhi- 
bited, but which I have since learned 
to think is often to be found in the 
gentle, yet firm mind of woman, 
when the bolder nerves of a man 
could not serve him to such good pur- 
pose. The young lady, however, seem- 
ed to attribute my silence to a diffe- 
rent cause, and apologized for trou- 
bling me with the statement, which the 
offer of my assistance and advice had 
induced her to make. “I am very 
sorry, and ashamed,” said she, “‘ thus 
to intrude our concerns upon your at- 
tention ; but the few neighbours that 
we had, have almost all gone away 
from this, since the country has be- 
come so disturbed, my brothers are 
both in the army, and far away from 
us, and my poor father is now”—no 
more, she would have said, but she 
had touched a chord which vibrated 
too strongly for all her firmness. The 
strength of calm good sense, with 
which she had pushed back, as it 
were, the feelings of terror and dis- 
tress that had so naturally crowded 
upon her, was no longer of avail ; her 
feelings rushed upon her, with the 
force of pent up waters-which have 
broke their bounds, and after an inef- 
fectual struggle, she held down her 
head, and wept biiterly. 

There are several things even in this 
dull world that affect a man deeply, as 
when his child, the image of its mo- 
ther, whom he loves, for the first 
time looks up, and smiles in his face, 
or when his aged parents give him 
their benediction, and with uplifted 
hands, and earnest faltering voice, ask 
of God to bless him; or when he 
hears the shout of his own signal cry 
upon the field of battle; but there 
is nothing that more immediately 
shoots through the very heart and 
midriff of a man, than the tears of a 
beautiful woman, when he believes 
them to be shed sincerely. I said to 
Miss Evelyn—I know not what; but 
I inwardly wished that she had bade 
me attack a battalion single-handed, 
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in her cause, or do some other despe- 
rate thing, which would extinguish all 
doubt as to my devotion to it; and 
even the duty of thief-catching, which 
I determined forthwith to enter upon 
with all the energy in my power, 
seemed no longer ignoble, when in 
connexion with the hope of doing her 
a service. 

While I was in the house, the po- 
liceman had gathered some informa- 
tion important to the matter in hand. 
“ The divil a one it was, but the ould 
soger that done it,” said the sergeant. 

«* And who is the old soldier,” said 
I. 

‘¢ A desperate carakter,” he replied, 
‘* a desarter he was, long ago, and he 
always has arms, and robs every 
where, but we never can get a hould 
ofhim. I hear that he was seen in 
these parts these two days past ; and 
a woman that he does be with, was 
in Mrs Evelyn’s kitchen yesterday, 
lookin’ on, I'll be bound, at every 
thing was doin’ in the house. An’ 
sure, sir, it’s not contint with robbin 
the house they wor last night, but 
they’ve driv away five cows off one of 
the fields, an’ that’s another thing 
makes me think it’s the ould soger’s 
work, for cattle stalin is his reg’lar 
trade.” 

“If he be a regular trader, as you 
say, sergeant, you ought to know 
where to meet him at market,” said 


“ That’s a good joke, sir,” he re- 
plied ; ‘‘ be me soul, sir, he’s too ould 
a soger for that, any how.” 

“ Well, well—butif they have taken 
cattle, they wi!l be more easily traced ; 
have you observed any marks?” 

“ O, to be sure, sir, I seen the 
thrack of the bastes asy ; it’s across the 
country they’ve gone with them.” 

‘«¢ Then let us follow instantly,” said 
I; and away we went, and spent the 
day in a fruitless pursuit. For a short 
distance we could follow the traces of 
the cattle, and the feet of two or three 
men in the clay gaps, through which 
they had passed ; but at the crossing 
of a narrow country lane, which join- 
ed the road at a mile’s distance, these 
traces were lost, and nothing but the 
most provoking perplexity was deri- 
ved from the enquiries that we made 
of the country people, who, sometimes 
in jest, sometimes in earnest, led us 
astray, or tantalized us with just 
enough of information not to be of the 
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least use. As we returned, very late 
in the evening, towards the place from 
which we had set out, we were sur- 
prised, by information from one of the 
sergeant’s company, whom we met on 
the road, that about an hour or two 
before, the *‘ ould soger” had been 
seen near the high-road to Cork, a few 
miles farther on, and that the cattle 
were suspected to be not far off. This 
we found in the sequel to be true, 
and that this fellow had actually sto- 
len the cattle from his confederates 
who assisted in the robbery, and had 
the audacity to drive them back for 
the night, near the point from which 
they were taken, rightly judging that 
that was the last place where his 
companions would choose to seek them, 
or that their owners would suspect 
them to be in. 

‘* Suppose we were to turn about, 
sir, agin, an’ come upon him,” said 
the sergeant; ‘“‘ who knows but we 
might ketch him yit.” 

‘* By all means,” said I, ‘* if there 
be any chance, move on.” 

There was no hope of going far, for 
our horses were very tired, and the 
night had closed in extremely dark, 
or, as the sergeant expressed it, “ as 
dark as blazes,” an odd kind of simi- 
le, which might form a pleasant com- 
panion for the “lucus 4 non lucendo” 
paradox. After riding three or four 
miles, the sergeant proposed a halt at 
‘* Jim Barry’s cabin ;” “a very dacent 
man he is, sir,” added he, “ that sells 
beer, and the like, an’ lets lodgin’s to 
poor people sometimes. We can give 
the horses a dthrink of male and wa- 
ther, an’ maybe get some information 
from Jim, as often I did before.” 

As the horses stopped, forth came 
the identical Jim Barry, who, speedi- 
ly recognising the sergeant’s voice, ad- 
dressed him with much respect, and in 
a confidential tone—*‘‘ Och, Mr Wad- 
dy,” said he, ‘‘ it’s yourself I’m glad 
to see, only that I don’t see you at all, 
by raison that it’s so dark a night, 
God bless it—but sure there’s a quare 
woman within that I dunna like at all 
at all, an’ she driv tree cows into the 
stable, sir, an’ says she’s waitin’ for 
her husband that’s comin afther her, 
an’ is to go on to Cark (Cork) to sell 
the cattle; bud it’s mysell that’s 
thinkin’ thim bastes wasn’t honestly 
come by, and anyhow it’s mortal 


uare for a lone woman to be drivin 


em by night this-a-way.” 
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“‘ True for you, Jim,” said the sers 
geant, “ so I'll jist make bould to 
spake to her for a minute, if you'll 
hould my horse an’ this gintleman’s 
for a minute, an’ see that they get a 
good drink. The ould soger’s comrade, 
I’d bet a guinea,” he added, turning 
to me; ‘jist hould back a little bit, 
sir, if you plaze, till I cross-examine 
her, an’ may be we'd find out some- 
thing worth knowing.” 

I attended to his hint, and held 
back a little, while he entered the 
cabin, but so near, that I could hear 
and observe all that went on. ‘“* God 
save all here but the cat, an’ she, if 
she sneezes,” said the sergeant, as he 
entered the house. 

“God save you, Mr Waddy,” ree 
lied a tall, big-boned woman, in a 
ong grey cloak, who sat on a wooden 

bench, called, in country phrase, “ the 
settle,” or settle-hed, which serves the 
office of a bed by night, and when 
folded up, makes a wooden sofa for 
daylight use. 

** Your sarvent, ma’am,” said the 
sergeant, * since you know my name. 
It’il be a hard job drivin’ home the 
cattle from the fair of Ownykilbey 
this dark night.” 

“Och, it’s asy to drive one’s own 
any way,” said the woman. 

“Wor you at the fair to-day, 
ma’am ?” asked the cross-examiner. 

** No, in troth, Mr Waddy,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ What id I be doin there?” 

‘ Little enough,” said he, “ like a 
many a one else ; but you wouldn't 
have e’er a baste to sell, ma’am ?” 

‘* Sorrow a one, Mr Waddy ; I'ma 
poor lone widow, that has hardly to 
put on me, let alone cattle to sell at 
the fair.” 

‘** Within, ma’am, I heard you had 
the like to dispose of,” he continued, 
“so you'll pardon my bouldness in 
makin’ free to ax.” 

** No offence in life, sir,” she re- 
plied. 

At this point of the dialogue the 
woman seemed all at once to become 
aware that she was discovered, and 
burst forth with a kind of howl, 
* Och, Jim Barry, you tief of the 
wurlt, what is it you are afther tellin’ 
the gentleman ?” 

The sergeant at once changed his 
tone to that of severity and authority. 
‘© Where did you. get thim cows, 
ma’am ?” he asked. 

“© Why, thin, Mr Waddy,” said 
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she, “‘ them’s tree cows, that the mas- 
ther driv off Coolnaroon yisterday, 
and he gev them to my husband 
to drive to Cork, to the slaughter- 
butcher, fair an’ asy, an’ no one be 
a bit the wiser bud him that gets the 
money.” 

* Your husband ! ma’am,” said the 
sergeant ; “ it’s lately come t’you to 
have one ; I thought it’s what you wor 
a widow just now?” 

“ It’s true, for you,” said she, “ but 
I married a soger yesterday.” 

“A r! and is it he that’s dri- 
vin’ the cattle to Cork? Quare garri- 
son duty, any how, ma'am ;—an’ 
what’s become of him now, that he’s 
off guard ?” 

* Och, a mighty cute, sharp man,— 
you are entirely, Mr Waddy,” replied 
the woman, in an admiring tone, 
** sure there’s no decavin you any 
Way.” 

This compliment had its effect, for 
he continued, in a kindlier tone, “ I 
must make so bould as to look at the 
bastes, ma’am.” 

* It’s mighty curous you are about 
thim cows, Mr Waddy, as if you 
never ceen the like before,” said the 
woman ; “is there nothin’ else you'd 
be afther takin a likin’ to but them?” 
and, as she spoke, she most lovingly 
threw her arms about the neck of the 
sergeant, accompanying the action 
with various fond and flattering ex- 
pressions. Had the woman n 
younger and handsomer, or had the 
sergeant’s gallantry been strengthened 
by a few tumblers of punch, I should 
now have much feared for the success 
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of this examination ; but happily the 
circumstances were on virtue’s side, 
and he shook her off, rather uncermo- 
niously, with ‘ Arrah, be asy, ma’am ; 
I like noane of your soart.” 

“* Have an eye to her, Jim Barry,” 
he added, “‘ while I look at the cattle, 
and don’t, on any account, let her 
i hould you responsible for 

er.” 


After an inspection of the cows, 
there was no doubt, from some marks 
on their horns, that they were the 
same which had been stolen by the 
thieves that we were in search of; 
and the sergeant said it was almost 
certain that the *‘ ould soger” was 
lurking somewhere in the neighbour. 
hood, ready to join the woman at 
break of day, as he knew her to bea 
companion and close confederate of 
his, who assisted him both in his plans 
for plunder, and in disposing of it 
when it was obtained. It was, there- 
fore, his advice, that we should keep 
the woman in custody, and stop for 
the night at the cabin where we were, 
and he had sanguine hopes that, by 
starting early in the morning, we 
might lay hands on the man that we 
had no doubt was the leader of the 
attack on Mount Evelyn. 

I readily assented to his plan, the 
rather, that I was too much fatigued 
to go anywhere else that night; and 
Jim Barry having supplied me with 
some supper, and the only bed he had 
in his house, I betook myself to repose, 
with better chance of success than I 
had the preceding night. 





THE DIVER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


*¢ WuenkE is the knight or the vassal so brave, 
To dive in the gulf below, 

When into its black and devouring wave 
This golden goblet I throw ? 

Who brings that goblet again to me, 

Let him have it, and hold it, for his it shall be.” 


Thus spoke the King from the rocky steep, 
Which a the wild sea rose, 
i 


And into Chary 


s’ howling deep 


A golden vessel he throws. 
‘* I ask again, is there otie so brave, 
That he fears not the whirlpool’s eddying wave ?”’ 
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The knights and the vassals in silence hear, 
And gaze with a troubled eye 
On the raging waves now echoing near, 
But none will the venture try. 
Thrice look’d the King on the nobles around, 
‘¢ Ts there none dare dive in the depth profound?” _ 


Still nought but silence and fear were there, 
When forth from the throng around 

Stepp’d out a young Page, right gentle and fair, 
And cast his cloak on the ground ; 

And the Knights and Ladies, in sore amaze, 

With wonder and fear on the brave youth gaze. 


And now from the edge of the perilous steep 
He looks on the waves so black, 
While the waters engulf’d in her caverns deep, 
Charybdis loud howling throws back, 
As with noise like the sound of distant thunder, 
Foaming they rush from the black tide under. 


It boil’d, and it bubbled, and roared, and hissed, 
As when water commingles with fire ; 

And to Heaven up roii’d the steaming mist, 
And flood over flood rose higher, 

As if never exhausted or spent it could be 

Till the depths should give birth to another sea. 


The fearful struggle at length is ended, 
And fathomless, dark, and drear, 
As if to the pit of Hell it descended, 
A horrible gulf yawns near. 
And again, down its vortex deep and black 
The boiling billows roll rapidly back. 


And now, ere returns the raging tide, 
The youth to Heaven doth pray, 

And a cry of horror sounds far and wide, 
As the wild torrent sweeps him away. 

Full swiftly over that cout so brave, 

Closes the dark and oblivious wave. 


Now calm on the surface the billows lie, 
But beneath they rage and roll ; 
While from mouth to mouth resounds the cry, 
“* Farewell, thou gallant soul !” 
Now louder it roars, and more near and near, 
As they watch and gaze in suspense and fear. 


And if thou hadst bid me thy crown to bring, 
From the depth of yon boiling sea ; 

And if thou hadst said, ‘‘ Let him be King 
Who brings it,” ’twould tempt not me. 

For no daring mortal shall live to reveal, 

What the howling depths of the Ocean conceal. 


For many a ship, both gallant and tall, 
Hath sunk where those waters rave ; 
And their keels, and their shattered masts, are all 
That have ’scaped the devouring wave. 
But loud as the sound when the wild wind blows, 
Now nearer again the tumult rose. 
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And it boiled and bubbled, and roared, and hissed, 
As when water is mingled with fire ; 
And to heaven up rolled the steaming mist, 
And wave over wave rose higher ; 
While, with noise like the sound of distant thunder, 
Roaring they rushed from the black gulf under. 


And now, where the dark flood rolls along, 
A naked arm gleams white, 

And a youth is seen in the current so strong 
To struggle and swim with might. 

’Tis he! ’Tis he! and with joyful air 

He waves the goblet in triumph there. 


And a deep and lengthen’d breath he drew 
As he greeted the light of day ; 
While around was heard the cry anew— 
‘* The billows have lost their prey ! 
For his living soul that youth so brave 
Has snatch’d from the dark and devouring wave.” 


Now he comes from the crowd rejoicing there, 
And before the throne he bends, 

And the King gives the sign to his daughter fair, 
As the goblet he kneeling tends : 

Aad she fills it with wine of the ruby red, 

While thus the youth to the Monarch said. 


‘* Long live the King! and rejoice all ye 
Who dwell in the rosy day, 
For beneath it is dark, and fearful to see ; 
And to Heaven let mortals pray, 
That never those horrors may meet their sight, 
Which it has conceal’d amid darkness and night. 


‘* With the lightning’s speed the wave closed o’er, 
And hurried me down below 

To the rocky gulf, where, with ceaseless roar, 
Two raging currents flow ; 

And they whirl’d me down to that fearful night, 

’*T were vain to contend with that torrent’s might. 


** Then to God in my utmost need I cried, 
And I saw where dark and steep 
There rose a rock, whose rugged side 
I grasp’d and escaped the deep, 
And close to the spot where I trembling clung 
On a coral branch that goblet hung. 


‘* Beneath me lay the depths profound, 
Mid the purple darkness spread, 
And though on the ear there broke no sound, 
Yet the eye, with horror and dread, 
Might see how that dark and hellish flood 
Teem’d with the Lizard and Dragon brood. 


‘** And there from the black and hideous swarm, 
Which in fearful masses lay, 

The Hammer-fish raised his horrid form, 
With the Dog-fish and thorny Ray ; 

While the ravening Sea- wolf opened wide 

His triple-arm’d jaws, and his victim eyed. 
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‘‘ Then the thought came o’er me, in deep despair, 
How no-human aid was near; «© 
And I felt alone mid the myriads there, 
One human soul in that solitude drear— 
Where never the voice of man had sounded, 
Deep in the Ocean, with monsters surrounded, 


‘* Shuddering, I saw one creep forth slow, 
And its hundred arms outspread, 

To drag me down to the depths below ; 
When, o’ercome with the madness of dread, 

I loosed my hold, and the whirlpool’s might 

Saved me, and bore me to life and light !” 


Then, in deep amaze, thus spoke the King, 
And said, ‘‘ That cup is thine own, 
And thine, too, shall be this sparkling ring, 
Enrich’d with a costly stone ;— 
But tidings bring from those stormy waves, 
What thou seest in the deepest of Ocean’s caves !” * 


But with-soothing tones, and with pity sore, 
Thus spoke his daughter fair :— 
* Oh! let this fearful sport be o’er, 
He has done what none other might dare !” 
And wished in her heart, that lovely dame, 
That the gallant Page all the Knights might shame. 


He flung the goblet where deep and black 
The torrent rolled in its might, 
And cried,—‘‘ Now bring me that goblet back, 
And be my noblest Knight ; 
And the lovely Maiden who stands by thy side, 
Thou shalt woo her, and win her, and claim her thy bride !” 


Now sparkles with hope that youth’s keen eye, 
And with courage he arms his breast, 

For he sees the blush on her pale cheek die, 
As she sinks with fear opprest ; 

And he vows that lovely prize to win— 

Then—for Life or for Death he plunges in! 


Again they hear, where the dark waves flow, 
The whirlpool loudly brawl, 
And bending gaze on the depths below, 
As they rush forth those waters all. 
They come, and they come, with deafening roar— 
They return—but that brave youth returns no more, 
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PAN OPPOSITION. 


Our readers are aware that we have, 
on various occasions, insisted on the 
utility, and even necessity, of an Oppo- 
sition in Parliament. Our conviction 
on the matter has not been altered by 
the praise of “‘ unanimity amidst 
public men,” and the condemnation 
of “ party divisions,” which are so 
much the fashion ; and we are prett 
sure, it will remain what it is, until 
it be fairly proved to us, that the Mi- 
nisters of this empire, whoever they 
may he, will never err in either judg- 
ment or duty. That a party should 
always exist, properly qualified by 
ability and power, to compose a new 
Ministry, whenever the Crown might 
see cause to change its servants—to 
reverse national policy in case of need 
—to scrutinize rigidly, the conduct 
and measures of the Executives-and 
to give to public feeling its due in- 
fluence over both the Cabinet and 
Legislature, is, in our eyes, a truth 
too self-evident in reason, to need con- 
firmation from reference to experience. 
If the British Constitutien be one of 
checks and balances, and if it cannot 
be other without ceasing to be a free 
one, it is manifest, that both it and 
public freedom must be mere names, 
if there be no efficient check and ba- 
lance to the Executive in Parliament. 
No such party, and no such check 
and balance, can exist, if there be no 
such Opposition, as we have named, in 
existence. 

Those who require something more 
than argument, may find, in the his- 
tory of the last five years, or even of 
the last five mosths, proofs sufficient 
to overcome the most obstinate incre- 
dulity. 

At the present moment, the neces- 
sity for an Opposition is of the most 
pressing character. Until recently, 
the country possessed some protection 
from arbitrary and injurious conduct in 
its rulers, in the practiceof the maxim, 
that they ought to bow to its strongly 
expressed opinion on important mat- 
ters; but this protection exists no 
longer. It possessed further protec 
tion in their principles and consist- 
ency, but this it has likewise lost. 
Whatever the intentions of the Mi- 
nisters may be, their late conduct ren- 
ders it impossible for any man to con- 
fide in their professions, or to say 
what they will hold sacred. They 


neither sympathise with, nor respect 
public feeling. They are engaged in 
a course of experiments, which, spa- 
ring neither individual nor national 
interests, puts the very existence of 
the empire in peril ; and they are al- 
most as little endowed with ability as 
with fidelity to principle. Their ruler 
is a man whose military life has evi- 
dently unfitted him for being the 
leading Minister of a free people, who 
cannot have more than a very super 
ficial knowledge of the complex mass 
of interests at his mercy, and who has 
just given proof, that if he decide on 
a measure, he will, no matter how 
destructive it may be, force it on the 
country in spite of the public voice, 
constitutional usage, and wate thing 
short of an appeal to the sword. 

The Ministry has under its dicta- 
tion the united borough interests, and 
the more servile party men of all 
parties. , 

It is no longer admitted that the 
Upper House of Parliament forms a 
check and balance to the Lower House ; 
on the contrary, Ministers have in 
effect promulgated, that it has no de- 
liberative rights as a separate body, 
and that it ought to be the mere me- 
nial of the Commons. They have in 
truth thrown it out of the Constitu- 
tion in every thing save name and 
appearance. The feebleness of the 
Lords for resistance has always been 
proverbial, and it has now declined 
into perfect impotence. So long as 
they acted uprightly on the Catho- 
lic question, they were powerful 
through public confidence ; the coun- 
try saw that on this question they 
were fighting its battle, and in return 
it supported them in fighting their 
own. To the body of the communi- 
ty, they formed the popular House of 
Parliament. But by their late con- 
duct, they have arrayed the country 
against them. The House of Peers 
is now, in the public eye, the trem< 
bling, mercenary instrument of the 
Commons and the Ministry; it no 
longer offers opposition to hin, eX- 
cept when the private interests of its 
members are assailed, and it thus co- 
vers itself with odium, which renders 
it as powerless for the protection of its 
own interests, as for those of the coun- 
try. Since the passing of the Catholic 
Bill, it has seemed to regard itself as 
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rohibited from interfering with pub- 
ic affairs, farther than in obeying the 

mandates of the Executive ; not one 

peer has ventured to call the attention 
of his brethren to the appalling con- 
dition of the community. ‘The one 

House of Parliament is now as com- 

pletely under the dictation of the Mi- 

nistry as the other. 

The Crown is worn by the Minis- 
try ; in other respects it is a shadow. 
The doctrine is openly avowed and 
acted on, that its servants, when they 
differ from it, ought to seize upon its 
constitutional rights and supports, and 
employ them against it. 

Confidence in publicmen is destroy- 

ed. The mass of the community is 
not only opposed in sentiments to the 
Ministry, the Legislature, and the 
Aristocracy, but its reliance on their 
integrity has vanished. Their sacri- 
fice of principle to interest has caused 
it to think as meanly of their inten- 
tions, as of their measures. This is 
the case, when almost every part of 
the community conceives it has a deep 
interest in this or that sweeping abo- 
lition or reversal of law, system, or 
institution ; and when there is scarcel 
any part of the political and legal edi- 
fice, fundamental or otherwise, which 
is not looked on as a mere temporary 
matter. What was previously settled, 
the fatal Catholic Question has un- 
settled ; those who have hitherto been 
satisfied, this Question has filled with 
the wish for change; and nothing is 
now regarded as sacred and perma- 
nent. The public mind is so habi- 
tuated to change and experiment, and 
is so crammed with promises of them, 
that it cannot bear the idea of suffer- 
ing any thing old or new to remain 
unaltered. What is old, must be pull- 
ed down, because it is old; what is 
new, must be reversed, because it works 
mischievously ; and laws and systems 
must only be formed on one day, to 
-be destroyed on the next. Its rulers 
continually assure it, that satisfaction 
with things as they are, is not only 
bigotry, but hostility to the weal of 
the State. To make all this produce 
the worst consequences, general loss 
and distress are in active operation. 

In this fearful state of things, we 
draw much pleasure from perceiving, 
that a party, perfectly independent of 
Ministers, and differing from them in 
general creed, has formed itself in- 
to something like an Opposition, or 
rather the nucleus of one, in the 
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Housegf Commons. On the conduct 
which it ought to pursue, we will 
hazard a few speculations. 

It manifestly will not be able to bee 
nefit either the country or itself, with- 
out a sufficiency of talent and elo~ 
quence. It must have these to gain 
influence and numbers, both in and 
out of Parliament. A single power- 
ful speech will often be of far more 
value than a host of votes. Its inces- 
sant care, therefore, ought to be, to 
strengthen itself with them to the ut- 
most. The experience of the past, 
will certainly cause this most obvious 
truth to be properly attended to. 

It must not only possess a due por- 
tion of talent and eloquence, but it 
must laboriously cultivate and employ 
them. The young men of the present 
day are ruined, partly by flattery, and 
partly by the ban which is laid on in- 
vestigation and discussion. They de~ 
claré themselves liberals—cull a few 
common-places from the newspapers 
and reviews—dress these up into 
flowery speeches ; and they are pro- 
claimed statesmen of the first order. 
Itis not necessary for them to go far- 
ther, and they cannot do it without 
mighty risk. If they examine and 
discuss, in order to know and under~ 
stand ; if they consult, not only books 
and newspapers, but men and things, 
that they may arrive at correct con- 
clusions ; and if all this lead them in« 
to anti-liberal convictions, their cha= 
racter is destroyed. In addition, it is 
not necessary for them to maintain 
their opinions by argument, as they 
have nothing to do but to proclaim 
their opponents destitute of both in- 
telligence and ability. Much of this 
holds good, with regard to men who 
are not young. Many of the speeches 
delivered in Parliament, contain evi~ 
dence that their parents possess strong 
natural powers; but they likewise 
contain evidence, that they have been 
hastily gleaned from the newspapers 
and similar sources, and that these 
powers have had small share in their 
production. . 

Something different must be dis- 
played by this Opposition. Short, bor~ 
rowed, general, vague, declamatory 
harangues will not suffice. It is one 
of the leading constitutional uses 6f 
an Opposition to create due discussion, 
which is in every respect of the high- 
est value to thecountry. Such discus+ 
sion does much more than keep alive 
public spirit, and enable the public 
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mind to comprehend both sides of the 
question. By the study and enquiry 


which it causes, it is prolific of in- 
struction to both Ministers and their 
opponents ; it may not prevent some 
bad measures from being carried, but 
it prevents many from being introdu- 
i A Minister will always be de- 
terred from venturing upon various 
pernicious acts, by the knowledge that 
they would be rigidly scrutinized in 
Parliament. It will, therefore, be es- 
sential, for the Members of this Op- 

ition to make themselves thorough- 
y acquainted with State matters, in 
both principle and detail; and to 
make, in their speeches, unsparing 
use of fact and argument. They 
must do this, or they will create no 
discussion that will benefit either the 
country or themselves. 

We state these obvious truisms, be- 
cause we know it to be necessary. It 
has been, of late, too much the fashion 
with those of whom we speak, to ad- 
mit the principles, facts, and deduc- 
tions—the whole case of their oppo- 
nents ; and to resist on the ground of 
inexpediency; or if they have not 
made the admission, they have used 
vague, general denial, instead of pro- 
per refutation. Your principles of 
Free Trade may betrue in the abstract, 
but they are inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the country ; your rea- 
soning may be just, and your figures 
correct, but still you are wrong. Such 
has been, in substance, their lan- 
guage, and what has been the conse- 
quence? On the one side elaborate 
speeches of official men have been 
circulated through the country, full of 
ingenious sophistry, artful misrepre- 
sentations, and imposing, though de- 
a figures ; and, on the other 
side, instead of a powerful refutation 
of them, tame dissent, coupled with a 
practical acknowledgment that they 
could not be refuted. Such opposi- 
tion has been worse than useless ; it 
has been only calculated to support 
and establish what it professed to op- 


, 

This Opposition must pour forth its 
deep knowledge of principle and de- 
tail—its profusion of fact and deduc- 
tion, in strong and manly language. 
If its —— take the course which 
was generally taken in opposing the 
Catholic Bill—if they Pat cant 
against strong expressions, separate the 
act from its parent, and proclaim that 
the darkest political iniquity fixes no 
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stain on those who commit it, protest 
that there is no breach of friendship 
between them and their opponents, 
compliment these opponents on their 
great powers and services, and disavow 
all but supporters who speak like 
themselves, it will exist only to be 
derided. ‘The language is to the ar- 
gument, what powder is to the ball ; 
and the charge of both must be suffi- 
ciently strong to enable the instru- 
ment of destruction to reach its mark 
and do its work. Dust would about as 
effectually propel the ball, as the milk- 
and-water of meekness and peace would 
the argument. Victory in war can 
only be gained by the weapons of 
war. 

To be successful, this Opposition 
must never oppose for the mere sake 
of opposing: it must be governed sole- 
ly by the interests of the country. It 
could not, in truth, desire more hap- 
py circumstances for itself than those 
it is placed in ; for public interests are 
throughout identified with its own. 
Here is general policy to oppose, which 
has been proved to be ruinous—here 
are. changes and innovations of the 
most perilous character to resist—here 
are the prayers of distressed masses of 
the community to support—the opera- 
tion of new laws and systems demands 
rigid examination—national suffering 
imperiously calls for enquiry into its 
causes, and for remedy—the abuse of 
power has to be withstood, and the 
profligacy of public men has to be 
scourged—and the throne, the Church, 
the constitution, the laws—in a word, 
all the best possessions of society in 
regulation and feeling, supplicate for 
champions. What more could an 
Opposition ask on the score of its own 
benefit >—What more could one need, 
for compassing all its ambition might 
sigh for ? 

Ministerial responsibility has been 
destroyed ; it must be an object with 
the Opposition to recall it into exist- 
ence. To crush this system of cor- 
rupt influence—this buying and sell- 
ing of the State for personal profit— 
the system of corrupt appointments 
must be crushed. The grounds on 
which men obtain public trusts and 
emoluments, must be as severely scru- 
tinized as their qualifications; and 
no degree of fitness must be admitted 
as an excuse for guilty or dishonour- 
able means of obtaining. This holds 
good in an especial manner with re- 
gard to the Church. Ecclesiastical 
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appointments, we regret to say, have 
pe been treated by Parliament as 
though it had nothing to do with 
them, and as though the Church were 
the private property of the Ministry. 
Formerly this created a negligent, and 
even, to a large extent, an irreligious 
clergy ; in consequence, the Dissent- 
ers took from the Church a large 
portion of its power. Recently, it 
has enabled Ministers to use the heads 
of the clergy as instruments for di- 
vorcing the Church from the State, 
and placing both in peril. At all 
times, it is of the first consequence on 
the score of religion, public morals, 
and the preservation of the Church, 
both from injury to itself, and from 
being converted into an engine of po- 
litical tyranny, for Parliament to in- 
spect vigilantly the selection and con- 
duct of the clergy, high and low ; but 
it is now a matter of the highest pub- 
lic necessity. Nothing can save the 
Church from early overthrow, and 
from being used in the interim as an 
engine of political profligacy and des- 
potism, but a clergy, religious, indus- 
trious, and in its conduct independent 
of the Ministry ; and such a clergy 
can only exist through the jealous 
watchfulness of Parliament over its 
appointment and general conduct. 
This Opposition ought in like man- 
ner to restore all that has been des 
stroyed of constitutional principle and 
practice. It ought to withstand to the 
utmost the system of filling civil of- 
fices with military men—a system in 
the highest degree unjust towards the 
civil servants of the State, and danger- 
ous to public freedom and prosperity. 
We need not prove how essential it 
is for the dominion of honour and 
principle to be re-established amidst 
mublic men. So long as apostacy is 
eld to be venial, and a change of side 
for the sake of personal gain is deemed 
undeserving of punishment, all the 
best possessions of the country will be 
in jeopardy. This Opposition must 
direct its thunders against every de- 
linquent, and re-animate the pure and 
chivalrous spirit which was once the 
boast of the English Aristocracy. If 


it act on this point, as too many of its 
members have acted, and apologize for 
the traitor—assign virtuous motives 
to the turncoat—eulogize abandon- 
ment of principle—and proclaim those 
who are guilty of every thing which 
can be comprehended in political pro- 
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fligacy to be most honourable men, it 
will act the part of a public enemy. - 

In the present dangers of the Church 

and deplorable state of public morals, 
it must be the vigilant guardian of re- 
ligion. It must, in truth, consider it- 
self as the especial ‘protector of the 
Church. It must promote reforms 
which may benefit her, and support 
her true interests of every description. 
‘It ought to labour me done to ree 
store that strong feeling in favour of 
religion and morals, and against infi- 
delity and vice, which prevailed in the 
House of Commons previously to the 
last few years, but which, alas ! seems 
to have wholly vanished. 

The state of the public mind forms 
one great cause why we are anxious 
to see in existence an Opposition of 
the proper character. Those who 
preach up harmony amidst public 
men, speak of what they do not un- 
derstand ; they, in effect, preach up 
disaffection and revolution. Consti< 
tuted as human nature is, such hare 
mony can never be established, exe 
cept through the mercenary abandon- 
ment of principle in one party or an-« 
other, or in all. What produced the 
harmony between Mr Canning and 
the Whigs and Radicals? Demon- 
strably personal interest. What has 
produced the existing harmony? Mi- 
nisters confess that it has flowed from 
their reversal of creed. Such harmo- 
ny always has this effect—it separates 
the community from, and arrays it 
against, all public men ; while, if they 
be divided, they divide between them, 
however unequally, the Aristocracy 
and the population at large ; and thus 
lead the population, give it sentiment, 
and keep it, as a whole, well-affected 
and orderly. What do we see at pre- 
sent? In their union, they naturally 
have carried with them the Aristocra- 
cy: the mass of the community has 
cast off both as guides ; and while it 
is hostile to the principles on which 
it is governed, dissatisfied with its 
whole political system, calling for the 
most perilous changes, and maddened 
with suffering, there is not a single 
party in the Legislature, or amidst 

ublic men, on which it places re- 

iance, or which can influence its con- 
duct. This state of things cannot 
long continue ; it must produce a ter- 
rible revolution, or some party in Pars 
liament must gain the requisite ascens 
dency over the body of the nation. 
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As we do not wish to see the revo- 
lution, we wish to see the only pre- 
ventive to it—the party—the consti- 
tutional Opposition. Thereasons which 
make us desire to see this body, will 
clearly indicate the conduct which we 
desire to see in it. It must take its 
stand upon the laws and institutions, 
the religion and right feelings, of the 
country ; and be essentially a protect- 
ing body. The nation through this 
will be guided by it, will be enabled to 
fight its battles in a constitutional 
manner, will regain its just influence 
in the management of its affairs, and 
will be restrained from seeking a re- 
medy for its ills in insurrection and 
anarchy. 

The Whigs—we mean by the name 
the party in Parliament which consists 
of Lord Holland, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, 
&c. &e., for now there are no Whigs 
out of Parliament—have in our judg- 
ment done more injury to the British 
empire, than any party ever did before 
them. We believe in our conscience 
that these men have done that, which, 
independently of the evils it has al- 
ready produced, is likely to overthrow 
the Constitution, and dismember the 
empire. If this fearful consumma- 
tion can be prevented, the destruction 
of this party, as an independent and 
influential one, must be a principal 
means. Such an Opposition as we have 
described may accomplish the destrue- 
tion. By placing them between it and 
the Ministry, it will compel them to 
take a side, and they will not be other 
than its enemies ; the country will be 
divided between it and the Ministry, 
and they will be disabled for forming 
a separate party out of Parliament. 
They will thus be forced upon and 
blended with the Ministry ; and they 
will be lost in it as its subordinates 
and mercenaries. In the present ses- 
sion these Whigs have been speech- 
less as an independent party, and they 
have only been heard as the servile 
supporters of Ministers. What has 
been thus commenced, may be soon 
completed. 

This, we imagine, will speedily dis- 
-solve that monstrous coalition of the 
borough interests, which has been 
such a fatal scourge to the empire. 
Let the Whigs and the Ministerial 
Tories be fully mixed up as one party, 

-and the impossibility of providing 
loaves and fishes for the whole, with 
other causes, will soon produce dis- 
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sensions which will send much of the 
Tory borough interest into Opposi- 
tion. If the Whig heads be lost in 
the Ministerial party, the Opposition 
will be joined by many of their fol- 
lowers. 

There are other powerful reasons 
with us for wishing to see a constitu 
tional Opposition in existence. 

Union in this body will be a matter 
of the first consequence. If its mem- 
bers act as they did on the Catholic 
question—if they divide themselves 
into parties, and if each disavow the 
sentiments of his brethren—they will 
accomplish nothing. Individual ef-s 
forts are powerless in Parliament. To 
be effective, it must be a party agree« 
ing in principle, actuated by common 
feeling, and going on a well-defined 
line of operations. To preserve its 
union and strength, it must beware 
of pernicious alliances. What such 
alliances lead to, may be seen in the 
present state of the Ministerial party. 

If this Opposition take the right 
path and exert itself duly—if it zeal- 
ously employ, both in Parliament and 
out of it, all the legitimate means 
of acquiring party strength—it may 
hope to have the majority in the next 
Parliament, or at any rate to give a 
new character to the policy of Go- 
vernment. If its members be ambi- 
tious, they have before them the most 
brilliant prospect which could tempt 
ambition ; if they be patriots, they 
have it in their power to save their 
country. 

We speak on public grounds only. 
The Constitution, at present, is in a 
much worse state than one of suspen- 
sion. The machinery is in complete 
disorder and derangement, while the 
moving power is actively at work; 
and if this be not rectified, it will soon 
make the whole a mass of ruins. The 
sentiments of the community—we 
speak not of the mere multitude— 
must become those of the Ministry, 
the Legislature, and the Aristocracy ; 
the convictions of the overwhelming 
majority must become those of the 
rulers, or there will soon be a revolu- 
tion which will sweep away the Con- 
stitution, and tear the empire limb 
from limb. In this most alarming 
state of things, hope is repelled from 
the Ministry, the Aristocracy, and al- 
most every quarter; we know not 
where salvation can be found, save in 
such an Opposition in the House of 
Commons as we have described. 
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XPH A’EN YYMTMOLIN KTAIKQN IIEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

x. 

PHOC. ap Ath, 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “‘’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIEBING FEOPLE, 

Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 

BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 

And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 
C. N. ap. Amb. 


Scenz.—The Biue Room.—Time, Eight o Clock, v.m. 

TickLer, NortH, SHEPHERD, OpoHERTY, and Rassi Moses Epreui. 

NORTH. 

You are considerably changed, Odoherty, Your hair is decidedly grey- 
ing—nay, don’t trouble the curls, they are yery pretty, still ; and, in fact, be« 
come your present complexion better than black and all black would do. 

ODOHERTY. 
Ah! Christopher, I may say as Lord Byron did to Lady Blessington, 
«© The bard in my bosom is dead, 

: And my heart is as grey as my head.” 

Non sum qualis eram, North; I have turned the post fairly, and must 
henceforth have the stand in view. I feel very, very old—oh! d—d old. 
NORTH. 

Boy ! I feel as young at this hour as I did at eight-and-twenty. Fill your 
glass, you stripling. Your third wedding has improvéd you every way. You 
are fatter—your skin is clearer—you shew symptoms of incipient paunch— 
your dress is more grave, true, butit is richer—I admire the chain—upon the 
whole, you look respectable. I daresay you are Playing the devil among the 
Dowagers. Women are tender in the evening of life. 

ODOHERTY. 
Such Eves need no tempter. But my wife is confoundedly sharp, Christo- 
pher. Hang it, you old bachelors have no notion of things as they are. 
NORTH. 
Bachelors, indeed! Why, then, you don’t know that I was ever married ? 
ODOHERTY. 

If you ever were, you have kept your thumb on the circumstance, Are you 
serious, old boy ? 

NORTH. 

About three in the afternoon of a bonny summer day, June the tenth, in 
the year of grace seventy-and-two, I being then exactly twenty-one, was mar- 
ried upon as sweet a lassie as ever left an honest father’s house, raining tears 
of fear, hope, sorrow, and joy, on the threshold-stone. Oh! Odoherty—I am 
never weary of living those days over again—those long bright days, full of 
mirth—those serene evenings—the glorious sunsets on Lochawe—the wild 
Highland ballad—the utter confidence—the unspeakable smiles—and then— 
La 7 more, my dear. Fill again, and pass the Cockburn. Alas! alas! 

i¢- Ilium. ; 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ochon ! Ochon ! 

. RABBI MOSES EDREHI (aside.) 

NIVUYR 2D) PINS NYT Pay Dd 

ODOHERTY. 
Were you in the church at this period ? 
NORTH. 

Confound you, I never was in the church. I was then owner and occupier 
of a small, but sufficient lairdship ; sat under my own thatch—killed my own 
mutton—brewed my own beer—smuggled ue own brandy—kissed my own 
wife, and feared no man. The land was good, 4 ot ying and improving— 
the arable and the pasture—and I was an active hand at most things, atid 
sported the kilt. 

ODOHERTY. 

Which, as Castlereagh told the Dames des halles, when they were sniggling 
to see the 42d pass, is un habit bien commode, as well as graceful. But what 
came of Mrs North? 

NORTH. 
She went to the devil in the winter of 1773—don’t allude to the subject 


again. 
Dywd 23397 
What’s that ? 


MOSES EDREHI. 
SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

*Tis an old saying of the Talmudists, ‘‘ When an ass climbeth a ladder, look 
for wisiom among women.” 

SHEPHERD. 

A saying worthy of a gowk. Women have far mair licart nor men; and as 
far as I have seen the warld, they have far mair sense, and discretion, too. 
As for Mrs North— 

ODOHERTY. 
Hush, (hums) “ Oh no! we never mention her.” 
TICKLER. 
What think you of the English women, Rabbi ?” 
MOSES EDREHI. 
3p “I 
NORTH. 

I know what you are going to say—Your proverb, being interpreted, signi- 

fies, that ‘* in two bushels of dates there is one bushel of stones—and more.” 
: SHEPHERD. 

Aye, aye—I perceive what he’s at. Weel, after a’, they’re wise folk thae 

Hebrews—and yet I think the lang beard has its share. 
TICKLER. 

A barbarous practice—and a filthy. I am ashamed to see moustaches, and 
whiskers, and Charlies, as the puppies call them, coming so much into vogue 
among ourselves. The beard cannot be suffered to grow, either in whole or 
in part, without pro tanto obscuring the most expressive part of the human 
face divine. Rabbi Moses has a mouth, no doubt, and makes good use of it, 
both as to the putting in and the putting out ; but hang me if any one of you 
can say what is the form of his lips. 

ODOHERTY (aside). 

Timothy always piqued himself on the cut of his chops. 

SHEPHERD. 
And what for dinna you shave your beard, Rabbi? 
MOSES EDREHI. 

Car c'est ecrit—’Scase me, sare—for ’tis said by Moshe baruk lishamo— 
** Dow salt not mar de corner of dy beard.” It is in de book Elek Haddeba- 
rim, dat you call Levitique. 

SHEPHERD. 

But then I hae kent mofty a ane o’ your folk wha shaye—Hoo do they get 

ower the Command? 
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MOSES EDREHI. 
Senor Hogg, kennst du night—I mean, do you not know many slientle- 
men, what are Cristens, dat drink, par exempio, and get vat you in Inglis 
—Vass is de daber, the Inglis voce fiir ivrogne ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins ye speak sic a jabber that there’s nae making kirk or mill o’ what 


ye say. 
MOSES EDREHI. 

Fou? C'est Francois, mon ami, et pas Anglois—das est mad. 

' SHEPHERD. 

Nae doot. I hae seen mony a chield as mad as a March hare after a glassi 
Ye mean to say, then, the Jews wha shave their chins hae nae mair religion 
than sae mony drucken auld tinckler bodies, who, like ane that sall be name 
less, are gi’en to gettin’ themselves fou as fiddlers, 

MOSES EDREHI. 


1829.7] 





Senor, si. 

SHEPHERD. 

It is a comical thing, after a’, to think that a goat has mair soond Jewish 
doctrine on his chin than a rabbi after a rawzor. And yet I'll uphaud it 
against ye, Timothy, it’s no bad custom yon of no shaving. For ye ken, Mr 
Moses—Is na yer Christian name Moses? 

MOSES EDREHI. 
IT haven’t got no Cristin name, sare; for Ich bin nicht a Cristin—God a’ 
might keep us! 
SHEPHERD. 
Lord sauf us, I forgot! But yer first name’s Moses? 
MOSES EDREHI. 

Yaw, mynheer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye see, I hae mony and mony a time thocht that he wha first inttoduced 
shaving amang us was ane of the greatest foes o’ the human race. Just think, 
man, o the awfu’ wark it’s on a cauld Saubath morning, when the week's 
bristles are as sturdy as the teeth of a horse kame, and the burn watter winna 
boil, and the kirk-bell’s ringing, and the wife a’ riggit out, and the gig at the 
door, and the rawzor haggit like a saw—Trumbullo’ Selkirk makes good raw- 
zors, but the weans are unco fond of playing wi’ mine, puir things—Od kee 
us! it gars me grew but to think o’ the first rasp—and after a’ the sark-neck’s 
blacken’d wi’ your bluid, and your face is a bonny sicht to put before a con- 
gregation, battered ower wi’ brown paper, or tufts o’ beaver aff yer hat—Oh ! 
I’m clean for the lang beard. 

TICKLER. 

Well, you have a good opportunity now ; for I understand many of the 
leading Protestants have resolved never to shave until the late bill be repealed. 
You are aware that thousands of the Cavaliers followed the same reverend 
fashion on the murder of the King, and never smoothed their chins till the 
day of the Restoration. Indeed, not a few of our own old Jacobites took to the 
flowing mane again, upon the sinful expulsion of King James II. I myself ree 
member several patriarchal figures in the Highlands. 

° SHEPHERD. 

If I were sure that Lord Eldon, and Mr Sadler, and Lord Chandos, would 
keep me in countenance, I would swear a muckle aith this very minute, it I 
would, and wag a bonny beard in Yarrow kirk or the winter Sacrament: 
But I’m jalousin you're at your jokes, Mr Tickler. Wiull ye say as sure’s 
death ? 

ODOMERTY. 

I can answer for him this time. I with these eyes saw several men of the 
highest eminence sporting beards Aaronic in Bond Street only a week ago, 
There was, for example, Lord Harborough. 

SHEPHERD. 

Blessings nn him! Weel, I’m really glad, just glad, to hear there’s sae muca 
kle o’ sincere principle left in the land. Sanders Trumbull, ye’ve seen the last 
of my aughteen pennies! But, pity me, surely the hair has been gleg at the 
growing. 
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ODOHERTY. 
- Oh! they left off shaving the moment the King’s speech came out; and 
tears, you know, are very nutritive to the whisker principle. 

MOSES EDREHI. 

Carrajo! I glaube dare has bin mehr wein d’Oporto dan watters off de Tri- 
bulation. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay, Mosey (which, by the way, is a mighty neat name for a bull), sorrow is 
dry. I was obliged to drink double tides to keep myself in any thing like 
common temper at the sight of so much vermin as infested us on all wr Ai 
Rat—rat—rat—nothing but rat. 

SHEPHERD. 

After a’, the most awfu’ ratton is the Deuk. I'll never say we were years- 

bairns agen. 


53) Dn. 
NORTH. 


Yes, Rabbi; it is a fool who hath spoken. The Duke is no rat. If I could 
have opposed the carrying of the Roman Catholic bill by baring my bosom to 
the blow, I would have done it; but I cannot impute /ow motives to the 
Duke of Wellington. He—alter his opinions for the ordinary and dirty temp- 
tations which sway the Dawsons and Peels, the Bathursts and the Westmore- 
lands, and the other very small and miserable deer who are so well designated 
by the name of vermin, base and not to be trusted—He, the hero of all the 
fields of Spain, the hero of Waterloo, the topmost spirit of the world—he Rat ! 
James, James, I should have blushed to hear the word from you, if in those 
old vellum cheeks there was blood enough for a blush. 

TICKLERs 


MOSES EDREHI. 


But, Christopher 
NORTH. 

Your pardon, dearly beloved friend—I wish the Duke had not voted and le« 
gislated as he has done; but he has a right to give his opinion on a great state 
question, and to alter his opinion, Mr Tickler. He has matter of high, per- 
haps of culpable ambition, to sway him—for aught I know the Standard may 
be right there—but never of Jow. He may be capable of being an Usurrer 
—never of being a Rat. Who ever confounded Fouché with Napoleon? 
What infant will ever mix up the motives of a Peel with those of Welling- 
ton? Fill your glass, Mr Edréhi. I do not think you have any Glenlivet in 
Jerusalem ? 

MOSES EDREHI. 

Nein, Mein herr. Sta bueno. Tish gutes drink. 

NORTH. 

Some idiots have been babbling about Scott’s ratting. I know that Scott, 
ten years ago, said the Irish Papists should get what they clamoured for. Nor 
is it wonderful that a man whose imagination lives, if I may say so, among 
the feelings of those who call themselves the oppressed—among the Saxons, 
the Cavaliers, the Gael, the Jacobites, &c. &c., should take a poetical interest in 
the case of the Irish Papists, It is his natural bias as a novelist. But whether 
it was, or was not, I shall always contend that Scott is in that class of minds 
that may—nay must choose for themselves in the politics of this world ; in fact, 
he is one of us, one of the great men of the earth—who, though not exempted 
from the ordinary feelings of humanity, may perhaps upon questions great or 
small, err as grossly as the most ignorant, nay often more grossly. 

SHEPHERD. 


Ay, true’s the auld sayin’—The greatest clerks are no the wisest folk. 
' NORTH, 

I say, these men—the Duke of Wellington and Sir Walter Scott, for in- 
stance, are not to be judged by rules which are infallible upon Peel or Patt- 
more, or Bob Wilson, or Bob Waithman—or any of the xaeguarovs offscou- 
rings of politics or pus. 


TICKLER. 
The Times people published a p eof some Life of old Cumberland, some 
time since, as a proof that Sir Walter had long entertained the opinions which 
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have been thrust into his mouth of late. Nothing could be more stupidly fal- 
lacious than the citation made by these dull dogs. In that passage, Sir Walter 
regretted that military employment had not been granted to the Paddy Papists, 
at the time Dicky Cumberland, an old erony of mine, by the way, but a poor 
body after all—wrote his very fade, though genteel comedy of the West In- 
dian. When Scott wrote that sentence, all that restriction was gone by,—and 
he might, without disturbing any dream of our then Protestant ascendency, 
have breathed a sigh over the waste of Irish energy and Irish life, in the ser- 
vice of foreign countries,—he might have eulogized the bravery of the Irish 
Popish soldier in foreign armies, without serving or thinking of serving the 
cause of the Irish Popish lawyer in the Four Courts of Dublin. 
ODOHERTY. 

Well! As to the Irish Brigade, I’ve my own theory. You'll cite me, if you 
please, fine things here and there about them; but on the whole, where was 
the general they revered—where even the staff-officer ?>—Such a set— But I 
check myself—by and by my book will appear. Colburn and I are in treaty 
about it. We split only upon L,500, so the bargain is near being completed. 

NORTH, 

Revenons. What I was saying amounts to this: We allow to great men 
that for which we most judiciously whip and even hang little ones. War is 
an universal murder, in which the proficient is a hero, and honoured by a 
statue, opposite, perhaps, to the very spot where the retail practitioner in man- 
killing is hanged. I say this is right. I can, if I pleased, give the reasons, but 
there is no need now—Edréhi, the bottle is with you ;—But, whether I think 
it right or not, the world thinks it right—and it is enough. Compare, there- 
fore, by these ordinary and everyday rules, the great Duke and Mr Robert 
Peel. What had the conqueror of Napoleon to gain by any political stroke for 
the good or bad ? Morgan, by the by, you can answer for me. 

ODOHERTY. 


Ay, ay, sir—— 


NORTH. 
You and I were together when the first of these celebrated Noctes began— 
no one else—I have read the report of our conversation, and inaccurate as 
these reports generally are, they yet convey somewhat the substance of what 
we say. In my reported talk of that night, sir, I remarked that the Duke of 
Wellington would not obtain any additional honour for being the author of 
the very best of all possible corn bills. I daresay I said the words—at all 
events I thought the thought, and I now stick to it. 
ODOHERTY. 
The phrase I remember well—Pass the jug, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Let me fill first. This is rather weak. 
TICKLER. 
A fault easily mended ; put another half-pint of Glenlivet into the jug. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ha, ha—Timotheus, the meal wad then be abune the maut. It’s no easy 
to mend a jug. I hae mony a time thocht it took as muckle natural genius 
to mak a jug of punch as an epic poem, sic as Paradise Lost, or even Queen 
Hynde hersell. 

ODOHERTY. 

More, my friend, more. I think an ingenious comparison between these 
works of intellect could be easily made by a man of a metaphysical turn of 
mind. 

NORTH. 

A more interesting consideration would be, the effect produced upon the na« 
tional character, by the mere circumstance of the modes of preparing the dif- 
ferent beverages of different countries. Much of the acknowledged inferior- 
ity of the inhabitants of wine countries,arises from the circumstance of ha- 
ving their liquor prepared to their hand. There is no stretch of imagination - 
in pouring wine ready made from carafe, or barochio, or flask, into a glass 
—the operation is merely mechanical ; whereas, among us punch drinkers, 
the necessity of a nightly manufacture of a most intricate kind, calls forth 
habits of industry and forethought—induces a taste for chemical experiment 
—improves us in hygrometry, and many other sciences—to say nothing of the 
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geographical reflections drawn forth by the pressure of the lenion, or the Colo- 
nial questions, which press upon every meditative mind on the appearance of 
white sugar. 

TICKLER. 

Confound the Colonial question, for this evening at any rate. We are to 
have M‘Queen here one of these nights, and if any man alive can enlighten 
us as to these matters, he is the man. He appears to know Africa as well as 
the Trongate of Glasgow, and would be as much at home on the banks of the 
river Joliba as on those of the Molendinar. 

NORTH. 

When I was at Timbuctoo—— 

SHEPHERD, (aside). 

A lang yarn is beginning the noo—— 

MOSFS EDREHI. 

Sind sie geweson, sare, dans l'Afrique ? 

NORTH. 

— years—I was Sultan of Bello for a long period, until dethroned by an 
act of the grossest injustice ; but I intend to expose the traitorous conspirators 
to the indignation of an outraged world. 

TICKLER (aside to SHEPHERD.) 

He’s raving. 

SHEPHERD (fo TICKLER.) 

Dementit. 

ODOHERTY (to both.) 

Mad as a hatter. Hand me a segar. 

MOSES EDREHI. 

Yo suis of Maroc. 

NORTH (aside. ) 

Zounds! (to Epxent) I never chanced to pass that way—the emperor and 
I were not on good terms. 

a MOSES EDREHI. 

Then, sate, you was good luck to no pass, for the emperor wash a man ver 
disagreeable ven no gut humours, Gott keep ush! He hat lions in cage— 
and him gab peoples zu de lions—dey roarsh—oh, mucho, mucho !—and eats 
de poor peoples—God keep ush ! a ver disagreeable man dat emperor. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doot-it canna be a’ pleasant thing to be gobbled by a lion. Did you 
ever see a lion cat a man, sir? 

MOSES EDREHI. 

Yes, sare, in Maroc. I was not always a zeken, a viejo, a what you call 
old fellow, with blanco beard—but ven I was twent I vent for valk to a moun- 
taigne not weit from Maroc mit two young men—ve joked and laughed, and 
God help ush, zwei lowen cam down de hill, and in six halb-minute, one 
gobble up mein amigo to the rechts, and dem oder gobble mi freend to de links 
—left I mean, o dios—how ver disgreeable. I ran avay. I say mit der Melek 
David, Ashri haish asher lo halak bahetzath ushaim, ubederck hattaim to 
hhhamad. So—vous me comprenez—ich stand not in the way of den sinnersh 
de lionsh—but runsh—vite—vite—oh sehr schnell I runnsh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, sits, imagine yoursell daundering out to Canaan, to take your kail wi’ 
our frien’ James, and as ye’re passing the Links, out jumps a lion, and at you! 
ODOHERTY. 

The Links—oh! James, you are no Polyglott. 

TICKLER. 

I don’t wish to insinuate that I should like to be eaten, either by lion or 
shepherd, but I confess that I consider that the new drop would be a worse 
fate than either. 

NORTH. 

Quite mistaken—the drop’s a trifle. 


MOSES EDREHIE, 
Ja wohl, Milord. 
SHEPHERD. 
As to being hangit, why, that’s a matter that happens to mony a deacetit 
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map, and it’s but a spurl or tway, and a gaspin gurble, an’ ae stour heave, and 
a’s ower; ye’re dead ere a body’s weel certified that the board’s awa’ from 
behind you—and the nightcap’s a great blessing, baith to you and the com- 
pany. -The gilliteen again, I’m tauld it’s just perfectly ridiculous how soon 
that does it’s turn.. Up ye come, and tway chiels ram your head into a shottle 
in a door like, and your hands are clasped ahint ye, and swee gangs the door, 
and you upset headforemost, and in below the axe, and hangie just taps you 
on the neck to see that it’s in the richt nick, and whirr, whirr, whirr, touch 
the spring, and down comes the thundering edge, loaded wi’ at least a hunder 
weight o’ lead—your head’s aff like a sybo—Tuts, that’s naething—onybody 
might mak up their mind to be justified on the gilliteen. 
ODOHERTY. 

The old Dutch way—the broadsword—is, after all, the best ; by much the 
easiest and the genteelest. You are seated in a most comfortable arm-chair 
with a silk handkerchief over your eyes—they read a prayer if you are so in- 
clined—you call for a glass of wine, or a cup of coffee—an iced cream—a dram 
—any thing you please, in fact, and your desires are instantly complied with 
—you put the cup to the lip, and just at that moment swap comes the 
whistling sabre. 

SHEPHERD. 

Preserve us! keep your hand to yoursell, Captain. 

ODOHERTY. 

Sweep he comes—the basket is ready—they put a clean towel over it—pack 
off the cold meat to the hospital—scrub the scaffold—take it to pieces—all 
within five minutes. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's capital. In fact a’ these are civilized exits—but oh! man, man, to 
think of a lion on the Burntsfield Links—what would your gowfers say to that, 
Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

A rum customer, certainly. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh! the een, the red, fiery, fixit, unwinkin’ een, I think I see them—and 
the laigh, deep, dour growl, like the purring o’ ten hundred cats—and the 
muckle white sharp teeth girnin’ and grundin’—and the lang rough tongue, 
and the yirnest slaver running outour the chaps o’ the brute—and the cauld 
shiver—minutes maybe—and than the loup like lightning, and your back- 
bane broken wi’ a thud, like a rotten rash—and then the creature. begins to 
lick your face wi’ his tongue, and sniffle and snort owre you, and now a snap 
at your nose, and than a rive out o’ your. breast, and than a crunch at your 
knee—and you're a’ the time quite sensible, particularly sensible. 

ODOHERTY. 
Give him a dig in the muzzle, and he'll tip you the coup-de-grace, 
NORTH. 

What a vivid imagination the Shepherd has—well, cowardice is an inspiring 
principle. 

TICKLER. 

I'll defy Peel to look more woebegone when the Duke knits his brow, and 
begins to mump with his grinders. 


MOSES EDREHI. 
MII NN. 
NORTH. 
That’s enough. The Rabbi says, we must worship the fox in season—but 
I am sure the Duke is any thing but a fox. 


TICKLER. 
Don’t know, really. 


OM My) DN. 
NORTH. 


I’faith, Rabbi, you’re coming strong onus with your yrwue: to-night. He 
says, choose rather to be the tail of the lione than the head of the foxes. Do 
you agree, Tickler ? ; 


MOSES EDREHI. 
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TICKLER. 

I care nothing about politics now. The Constitution is undermined ; but 
perhaps the old walls may hang together long enough to shelter what remains 
of my brief allotted span—I daresay the Tories will get frightened ere ano- 
ther Session, and muster about the Duke again. I shall be surprised at no- 


thing. 
MOSES EDREHI 
nove —Scuse me, sare, dat ist von sheep goeth hinter anoder sheep. 
TICKLER. 
Yea, even though the wolf be at the gate. 
ODOHERTY. 
The Duke, I think, might yet get back the Tories ; but one preliminary is 
indispensable—he must play the Devil,—I mean the Husky, with Mr Peel. 
MOSES EDREHI. 
Make Herr Peel de—de—Azazel, de Schkape goat—vat you call, and send 
him into de dibr—into de grand desert. 
( Fills his pipe, and smokes vigorously—stroking his beard.) 
ODOHERTY. 
His desert, certainly —Well, I think I shall try a cherry stalk too—Hand me 
that bushel of pipes in the corner, Shepherd. 
SHEPHERD. 
Deil a bit sall ye smoke till ye gie us a sang first. Come, Captain, clear 
your ain pipes. 
NORTH. 
Odoherty, I am told you sometimes improvize now-a-days—Is it so? Where 
have you picked it up? Can you actually do the trick ? 
SHEPHERD. \ 
Improveeze ? Can the Captain improveeze? What next? 
ODOHERTY. 

Improvize ? Tobe sure Ido. Hang it, Lord Byron was never more mis- 
taken than when he said we English 
TICKLER. 

We English !—TI like that—three Scotchmen, a Munster bogtrotter, and a 
Morocco Jew. 





ODOHERTY. 

Time, my honest old gaffer; the schoolmaster has not been long enough 
abroad yet to tie our tongues, at least mine—to the full pirnickitiness of prim 
propriety. I say Byron was never more mistaken than when he denied to ue 
the power of improvizing. 

NORTH. 

His lordship, Sir Morgan, allowed, I think, that Mr Hook was an impro- 
visatore. 

ODOHERTY. 

“* Ay,” said Theodore, when he heard it—(some of the shabby rascals 
about a shabby administration were persecuting him at the time, out of spite 
for his political writings )—‘‘ however that may be, I am a damned unlucky— 
tory.” Beyond question, Hook, one of the best and pleasantest of companions, 
the very king of table-wits, does shine astonishingly in this feat—the rhymes 
wv to tumble into their places by magic. You know his rhymes on Da~ 
vi 


Ximenes ? 
TICKLER. 
No-—— 
ODOHERTY. 
“ Here lieth the body of David Ximenes— 
A naturalized Jew.” 
MOSES EDREHI (dropping his pipe.) 

Sare? 


ODOHERTY. 
I was not speaking to you, my old flower of Aldgate— 
** Here lieth the’ ——— 
I'll be hanged if that unbelieving son of Satan has not put the rhyme out of my 
head. N’importe. Here, then, I call bumpers, bumpers—let us all improvize. 
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I lay a wager of six to four in any coin, not exceeding a shilling, that not one 
of you breaks down. As for me, I can jingle like a butter cart. 


SHEPHERD. 
And what wull it be aboot ? 


ODOHERTY. 
Are you filled? 
NORTH. . 
All filled. Now, don’t come Twiss over us—let it be a real offhand—— 
ODOHERTY. 


Here, then, is at once the toast, and the subject of our verse. 
“* May due contempt await on Peel.” 

(Drinks—NoRTH, SHEPHERD, TICKLER, Gnd EDREHI, follow the em- 
ample. Shout from outside proves that the company in other parts of 
the tavern have caught the sonorous voice of opouERTY, and have 
hastened vociferously to honour his toast. 

ODOHERTY. 

Vox populi ! Yet in the House of Commons he is still cheered. What a set 
of spoons ! 

TICKLER. 

The rising talent of the country ! 

NORTH. 

What my right honourable friend Mr Croker says is undeniably true— 
That upon no other principle could six hundred and fifty-eight such average 
idiots be gathered in any country of Christendom. 

SHEPHERD. 

But Maister Crocker himsell’s no an idiot—but ane o’ the cleverest fallows 

in the land. It’s pity that—— 
ODOHERTY. 
Come, I begin, long measure. Follow ye all as Phoebus inspires. 


A BUCOLICAL. 


Were follows a contention {n honour of My Robert Peel. 


ovoHERTY. (Chants—Air, A pot of good alc.) 
O Tories, dear Tories, who still are as true— 
In spite of defeat—and as trusty as steel, 
An apostate, a trimmer, a rat is in view, 
So after him, boys,—and come spit upon Peet. 


Now, Mr North—the chant is with your. worship. 
NORTH. 
We once were deceived—though his talent was small, 
Wishy washy his matter, conceited his squeal, 
For Toryhood loyal we pardon’d it all, 
But this having vanish’d—Good day, Mr Peet. (Neds to TickiEr.) 
: TICKLER. 
I don’t doubt ye will say he was train’d to a twist, 
That a spinning-bred statesman was used to a wheel, 
But, punning apart, did there ever exist, } 
So barefaced a turncoat as Westbury’s Peex? (Nods to Surrurrp.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Comin’ by Prestonpans, I foregathered wi’ Nanse ; 
And it's “ Luckie,” quo’ I, “ something stinks in your creel.” 
And it’s “‘ Hoots, sir,” quo’ she, “ let the haddies abe, 
They’re gaun up To THE ApvocaTe and Mr Peet.” 
( Node to the Rant.) 
MOSES EDREHI. 
I nose him a shoe, but his tribe ish not good, 
The schentleman’sh shlimy and shlippy as huile, 
For he try do Shir Masseh—dat ish if him could, 
But ha! ha! vat a tartar to turn upon BEEL. 
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ODOHERTY. 
I was by in the Commons when Wetherell rose, - . 
And trampled this traitor with merciless heel— 
And believe me the fiercest of felony’s foes 
Would have then thought it pity to crow over Peet. 
NORTH. 
In the Lords, quoth the Duke, with his cast-iron smile, 
Such as Santon Barsisa received from the Deil, 
‘¢ My friend has been sacrificed” —pleasant the while 
Was the simper that welcomed this mention of Pert. 
TICKLER. 
Both in Lords and in Commons the Gentleman’s done, 
To his Master the lost one may truckle and kneel, 
But from those whom he cheated his hopes they are none— 
Many slaves hath the Duke—the most abject is Pex. 
SHEPHERD. 
Now the men of this Land, at the word o’ command 
Maun content them, like sogers, to think and to feel ; 
And we dinna forget that a’ this is‘a debt 
Which we owe to the upright inflexible Peet. 
: MOSES EDREHI. 
He knows what him means—if him gets a fair price ; 
The Gonab as sure, sare, as yom’s not Jaee/,* 
Vould to synagogue go and be there shircumsise, 
Half-a-quarter per shent woud convert Mr Pest. 
ODOHERTY. 
On what rests his glory >—thus answers The Globe, 
‘* Old laws and old writs he’s the boy to repeal ; 
We can get tipsy an hour with a gipsy, 
Without fear of the hemp, such a Solon is Peet.” 
' NORTH. 
My most excellent friend, Mr Potter Macqueen, 
Who made Lord Johnny Russell for Bedford to reel— 
Drew a plan for the Swan, fine as ever was seen, 
But he had not consulted his host, Mr Peet. 
(Stick to this, Timotny.) 
TICKLER. 
No sooner the matter was mentioned to Bob, 
‘* Here I'll find,” cries the Cad, “‘ Some dear kinsman, a meal ; 
By the oath of mine office I’ll make a neat job ;”— 
And he kept his word that time, for Tommy’s a Pret. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m tauld Sir John Copley, wha noo is a judge, 
Though he ne’er was a lawyer, hung back wi’ his seal, 
Till the Promising Youth gied his elbow a nudge— 
For “. bluid’s thicker nor water ’s,” a maxim wi’ Pret. 
MOSES EDREHI. 
Said Roschild, (the Premier Baron Juif,) 
Of this world’s shabby doingsh I’ve vitnesht a deal, 
But it givesh to my boshom exsheeding relief, 
That ash yet I’ve encountered bot von Mesuter Beet. 
ODOHERTY. 
Satis.—Ohe, jam satis. 
TICKLER. 
And pretty fellows we are, to have been tricked in this style by such brains 
as these. I confess it aggravates my distress for the downfall of the Constitu- 
tion, that it should have gone to pot so much @ 4 Varna. We too have had 
our Jussuff Pacha. 
NORTH. 
Turks and Tories !—Well, there are. some points of resemblance, I must 
confess—But our Czar is already within our Stamboul, and that is more than 





* As day is not night. 
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is like to be the case with the Muscovite for another season or so, I venture to 
hint. The Turks are bad enough, I admit, but not quite so incorrigible in 
their simplicity as our High Churchmen. 
ODOHERTY. 
Phillipotto, for instance,— 
‘* In his living of Stanhope, as gay as you please.” 
SHEPHERD. 
There is an auld Scots rhyme, Rabbi, that says,— 
«* The Devil and the Dean begin with ae letter— 
When the Deil gets the Dean, the Kirk will be the better.” 
ODOHERTY. ; 
No idiots are like the Tories, depend upon it. Only look at Stinkomalee 
and King’s College! Activity, union, craft, indomitable perseverance on the 
one side—indolence, indecision, internal distrust and jealousies, calf-like sim- 
plicity, and cowardice intolerable on the other—to say nothing of jobbing 
without end. “Tis enough to make a horse sick to compare Brougham, Hore 
ner, and these indefatigable Professors—all at one, all alive, all moving, and 
already succeeding in every thing—with Blomfield bullying Copplestone, 
Copplestone fawningly undermining Blomfield, little Coleridge spinning let- 
ters—Quintin Dick—Proh Jupiter !—the higglings about Somerset-House— 
the sycophantish intrigues with the Stinkomalee folks themselves—the unfilled 
purse—the drooping hope—the beggarly nonsense about degrees, and gowns, 
and hours for chapel! Mh, Rabbi, Rabbi, whether shall the Sadducees or the 
Pharisees have our heartiest curse ! 


RABBI. 

Sichem marries de vife, and Mifgeus is shircumshised. 

SHEPHERD. 

The Family Library, puttin’ oot at John Murray’s, is hooever ae Tory spe- 
culation that lucks weel. I think they’ll hae the heels of the Leeberals there. 
ODOHERTY. 

Yes, if they go on as they’ve begun ; but that’s a question. If old Consta- 
ble had lived, his Miscellany would have done splendidly—for now he’s gone, 
Archie was certainly a very extraordinary man. He had pluck enough for any 
thing in his trade—his hand was open, his eye was keen—and he evidently 
had seen through the shallowness of most of his old associates, and was resol- 
ved to put at least a strong leaven of Tory talent into their Whig dough— 
But he went the way of all flesh, and little has been done since, that I think 
he would have patronised. . 

TICKLER. 

Except John Lockhart’s Biography of Burns, and little Chambers’s histories 
of the Rebellions, no original works of much note have been published in the 
Miscellany—unless very lately—for I confess I have not seen the concern 
these six months or so. 

NORTH. : 

Why, there are other things decent enough ; but, on the whole, ‘tis not a 
very thriving affair—it wants a head—and I believe the circulation is no great 
matter. 

ODOHERTY. 
Considerable, I am told ; but nothing to the Useful Knowledge concern. 
TICKLER. 

Brougham’s Committee have been so lucky as to put forth a few admirable 
tracts—most admirable ones—Charles Bell's, for example. But of all the ine 
fernal, pompous, unmeaning, unintelligible trash that ever mortal eye-lid 
darkened over, commend me to the histories and biographies of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. Where Brougham has picked up such a squad of boobies, 
heaven only can tell. I think you said, last time we met, that the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge promised better. 

NORTH. . 

Yes ; but even there the second Number is a sad falling off from the first ; 
and the first, after all, was more attractive for the wood-cuts than the writing. 
But Charles Knight’s an able and worthy fellow, and I hope he'll bestir him 
and prosper. 

Vor. XXV. 3 Z 
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ODOHERTY. 

You Tories seem to me to be giving up hope about every thing. That’s 
horrid stuff, Christopher. You ought not to wish success to these folks. For 
disguise their plans as they may, can there be any doubt what the real ulti- 
mate object of Brougham’s Schoolmasters are? And can you, even now, nes 
glect any opportunity of at least putting a remora in their way ? 

MOSES EDKEHI. 

Senor North, kenn’st du de saying of Ben Syra? 

; NORTH. 

Yea, truly ; and a wise one that is—‘ He that gives honour to his enemy, 

is like to an ass.” What say you to that, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Ditto—ditto—ditto—Claw me and I'll claw thee. When will the tinklers 

speak a guid word o’ ony o’ our folk ! 
NORTH. 

Why, that sort of thing appears to be much on the decline just at present. 

T see almost all the Whig papers puffing Murray’s concern very potently. 
ODOHERTY. 

Nothing like liberality. I wonder what Croker now thinks of the style 
Bonaparte is talked of in the Family Library. Heavens! if he has not clean 
forgotten his papers in the Quarterly some five or six years back, what must 
be his wrath in sceing such productions coming out of Aibemarle street ! 

TICKLER. 

I expect to find Johnson’s Toryism, and so forth, treated as contemptible 
weaknesses in the Secretary’s own edition of Boswell. Nothing like the march 
of intellect—it is taking all in. 

NORTH. 

As to Bonaparte—whether Croker himself wrote this Life of him or no, I 
ean’t say; but my opinion is, that if it were so, there would be nothing to won- 
der at. When he used to vitugerate Napoleon, remember he was potent for 
evil. Yes, even at St Helena his name and his words were playing the devil 
continually all over Europe. He was then an enemy, and to have honoured 
him would, as the son of Sirach has laid down, have been the part of an idiot. 
But now, God pity us, he sleeps sound beneath a thousand weight of granite, 
and shame on the mortal who dares deny that he was the greatest man of the 
last thousand years. 

. SHEPHERD. 

Greater than Shakspeare > or Newton ? or—— 

NORTH. 

F mean the greatest Warrior and the greatest Prince—and whatever Dr 
Channing may think, it is my opinion that these are characters not to be main- 
tained on a siender stock of brain. That worthy scribe says, Bonaparte has 
added “ no new thought to the old store of human intellect.” It must be 
admitted, that he neith«r printed reviews nor preached sermons—but still I 
have a sort of notion that Bonaparte was a more powerful-minded Unitarian 
than Dr Channing. In fact, laying his battles and victories, and even his 
Jaws and diplomacy out of view, I am willing to stake his mere table-talk at 
St Helena against all the existing written wisdom of the United States. 

ODOHERTY. 

You may safely do so, North. Just turn to that one page, in which Bona- 
oy demolishes Spurzheim. Those three or four sentences are worth all that 
as yet been written on the subject. Let Mr Combe answer them, if he can. 
NORTH. 

There are some things in Murray’s little book which puzzle me. It is said 
that the expedition that went from Cork to Portugal in 1808, under Lord Wel- 
lington, had been originally meant for an attack on Mexico, Can this be so? 

. TICKLER. 

If it be, the secret has been well kept. 

ODOHERTY. 

None of us had the least notion where we were bound for. I myself, Rabbi, ° 
thought of the coast of Barbary—others said Sicily. We were all quite con- 
founded when the news from Spain arrived, and after that there were few 
doubts amongst us. 
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MOSES EDREHI. 

Ich bin den in Algezira—No gasettes dere, sare. 

TICKLER. 

Hand me that litle volume, Odoherty. What a clever fellow George 
Cruickshank is. They said he was a mere caricaturist. Sir, he is a painter, 
a great painter. Look at some of these things. What fire, what life, in this 
of the bridge of Arcola! or here in the Battle of the Pyramids! What utter 
dismay and terror in this flight from Waterloo! Look at Boney here sledging 
it away from the Muscovites—Oh, what a dreary waste !—or at these Cossacks 
charging over the snow. I protest I thought wood-cutting had dicd with 
Bewick ; but these things are even far beyond his mark. 

SHEPHERD. 

To me the tomb of Napoleon is' the maist touching o’ them all. Oh, thae 

willows! and the bare hill-side beyond, and the solitary eagle ! 
NORTH. 

Murray does things in style, certainly. But I should think he was overs 
doing in the decorations. What sale can cover such expenses as these? Six- 
teen engravings—half a dozen on stecl—in two little volumes, selling for ten 
shillings. It can’t do. 

ODOHERTY. 

It’s very well for a splash at starting. But I must say, a few good portraits 
would have been quite sufficient. The heads of the Emperor and his son are 
capital. Those of Josephine and Maria Louisa I think very poor and stiff. 


NORTH. 

That’s probably the fault of the confounded French limners. Even they 
could not degrade the divine outline of Napoleon’s features. But any ordinary 
head must suffer in such hands ; and yet I’m told they turned up their ugly 
snouts at Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

ODOHERTY. 

The Romans had more sense—they all but worshipped both Lawrence and 
Wilkie. At the present time, no one can either write a book or paint a pic« 
ture worth three halfpence but in this country. The fact is undeniable. 

TICKLER. 
And how many can either write or paint well here ? 
NORTH. 

The present company excepted, of course—I consider there are about five 

or six good hands going in either line— not more. 
TICKLER, 

So many ? 

NORTH. 

Let me see, painters—Wilkie, one ; Lawrence, two; Turner, three ; Cal- 
cott, four; Constable, five ; Willie Allan, six. Come, there’s more than I 
thought—Prout, seven ; Leslie, eight ; Stewart Newton, nine ; Thomson of 
Duddingston, ten ; Landseer, eleven ; and, to make up a dozen, we may slump 
Pickersgill, and Etty, and Jackson, and Philips, and Mulready. 

TICKLER. 
Greek Williams, I suggest, ought not to be left out. 
NORTH. 

Peccavi! Place him about the middle of the list, and then the dozen will 
be a baker’s one. 

ODOHERTY. 

Then, as to sculptors. 

NORTH. 

Why, Chantrey and Westmacott are the only persons worth much—and 
they appear to me to be equals, notwithstanding all that Allan Cunningham 
may lay down thereanent. 

ODOHERTY. ‘ 

Westmacott’s Waterloo vase is the greatest work of art ever yet produced in 
England. It will be the noblest ornament of the noblest palace in the world, 
Windsor Castle, and I hope the King thinks so. 

TICKLER. “ ; 

The King thinks—poor gentleman, I am happy to learn’ that he is permit- 

ted to have an opinion even upon a potsherd or a pipkin. 
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ODOHERTY. 
He is indeed, as Lord Kenyon says, a most oppressed man. 
NORTH. 

If we may indulge in the belief, and I do not see any thing wrong in the 
thought, that departed spirits are permitted to look upon the affairs of the 
world which they have left, with an interest in some degree unalogous to that 
which they felt when in the flesh, how sorrowing must now be the spirit of 
King George III.—of him, who deelared that he would sooner lay his head 
upon the block than consent to the fatal measure which has now been forced 
upon his reluctant and deceived son. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wasna that sayin’ denied to be the auld King’s ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes, by old Lord Grenville, who has lost all his faculties, as appears by his 
last pamphlet. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,-but the Duke of Buckingham too—— 

: TICKLER. 

Who never had any faculties to lose. Who would value the testimony of 
such a wiseacre, even though we throw in as a make-weight the carcass of 
the Buckinghamshire dragoon ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Fshould be the last person for intermeddling in a family dispute, but I 
must say, that the Duke of Buckingham’s letter from Rome to the Aylesbury 
people was most disgusting. There was one man in England whom he dared 
to insult with impunity, and that was his son ; he therefore did what no other 
man ever ventured to do—abused the Marquis of Chandos. 

TICKLER. 

By all accounts one of the finest and most spirited young fellows in Eng- 
land, and one whose conduct in this business has been highly honourable. 
But why do we waste our time about the Duke of Buckingham or his opi- 
nions? George III., you were saying, is the last Protestant king of England. 

NORTH. 

No, Mr Tickler, I said no such thing: I said that our King George IV., 
as true a Protestant as his father, has been cheated and bullied into a measure 
which he hated, hates, and will continue to hate. 

ODOHERTY. 

I wish you had seen how he took Wetherell, with both his arms, at the 

levee. I was close behind him, thanks to our friend, the Thane. 
SHEPHERD. 

What for, then, did he gie his consent? Could he no have fauldec his 
hands ahini his back ? 

NORTH. 

In his circumstances, he could scarcely have acted otherwise than he did. 
He was told that he was giving his consent to a measure, which, if delayed 
another year, would have been carried without his consent, and carried with 
all the horrors and bloodshed of a civil war. 


TICKLER. 
- Civil war? Where? 
NORTH. 
In Ireland. 
' TICKLER. 
Pish ! 
ODOHERTY. 
Stuff ! 
NORTH. 


Aye, gentlemen, pish ! and stuff! are very fine arguments with us wlien over 
our toddy, (by the by, the old Rabbi is asleep,) but they would not sound 
well at the council-board of a great nation. The King was told of various 
armies being in the field in Ireland—of whole districts rising en masse 

ODOHEARTY. 





And after mass. 
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NORTH. 

‘Let me goon, sir, I request. He was told that the Association wielded the 
force, moral and physical, of their country—he heard of crusades against the 
Protestants of Ulster, and threats of massacre of the Protestants in all other 

uarters of the island—he saw that his Lord ‘Lieutenants, and his law-officers, 
did not try to repress these things ;. and he was told that their inactivity arose 
from their perfect knowledge that their interference would be useless. Such 
was the picture of Ireland, presented to him on the first authority. 
TICKLER. 


1829.1] 


But England—— 


NORTH. 

I was coming to it. The feeling of England is, I know, firmly Protestant, 
but we must all take the colouring of our ideas from the circles with which we 
mix. Here, then, he saw thé seven men who were selected by himself as the 
very heads of the Protestant party, firmly united in declaring, that the time 
for passing this atrocious measure had come—he saw that all his own dos 
mestic court were of the same opinion—the House of Commons—faithful re- 
presentatives of the people! were favourable by an immense majority—the 
House of Lords went the same way—the Sumners, Copplestones, Ryders, 
Knoxes, Parkers, and other disgraces of the church, openly supported the Po- 
pish claims—many others, Blomfield, for example, doing the same indirect- 
ly. Is it quite fair.to expect, that the King was to oppose all this weight 
alone? Sir, you are hard upon a man at his years, fast approaching the term 
allotted by the Psalmist for sett life. 

TICKLER. 
. North—North—I shall not say a word against the King—what I feel shall 
die here, in this heart, but it is evident that you are ratting—yes, you, Chris~ 
topher. ’ 
NORTH. 
Nay, do not bend those swarthy brows on me. I protest to Heaven you 
are as bad as the Quarterly. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ha! ha! ha! Mr North a rotton!!! Who'd believe that? 
NORTH. 

Shepherd, though I am happy tosee you at my table, I shall never think of 
regulating my politics by the standard of Mount Benger. No, Tickler, I am 
not a rat. 

ODOBERTY. 

It must be confessed that you are somewhat like, Christopher. Here—you 
have already to-night defended the Duke of Wellington’s conduct, and are 
now most uproarious in panegyrising the King, for consenting to a measure 
which you say that both you and he disapproved. 

NORTH. 

Morgan, I bear with many things from you. I say again and again, that I 
was all along against the measure, that I would have voted against it, and 
spoken against it, as vehemently as I wrote against it, and as I shall continue 
to write against it. I was only accounting for the conduct of persons, one of 
whom I idolized, and for the other of whom I feel the true constitutional af- 
fection and respect. I own -that I cannot divine the motives which induced 
the Duke to change. 

ODOHERTY.- 

As for the rubbish about Irish insurrections—that’s all my eye. Jack Law- 
less’s march — Ballybog, where my friend Sam Gray, with forty honest 
fellows, made him run for his life at the head of his ragampffins—a cibin 
burnt in Tipperary—a proctor shot in Killballymurrahoomore—tell these 
stories to the marines. Zounds, man, that’s the everyday pastime of Ireland, 
—I’d not know the country if it was not going on—it would look quite cold 
and comfortless. 

TICKLER. 

And the Association! A file of grenadiers would have dispersed that beg- 
garly knot—a line of an act of parliament would have extinguished them. Do 
not tell me, who remember the suppression of the Corresponding Societies, 
and other Jacobin Clubs, consisting as they did of men of high aspirations 
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and great talents, backed by the living and tremendous force of the whole Ja- 
cobin power, the victorious Jacobin power, of Europe. And they were put 
down in the middle of the most desperate struggle Old England ever was en- 
gaged in—And do you tell me about these beggarly Irish loons—headed by 
boobics—backed by boors, with no intellect at all—nothing but a few noisy, 
tropes—and no rank or wealth but what had been frightened among them—do 
you tell me that these fellows—whose Foxes and Greys were but the O’Con- 
nells and the Shiels—whose Mackintoshes and Geralds were but the Laws 
lesses and the O’Gorman Mahons—whose foreign strength ! was not triumph- 
ant France, and trembling monarchy all over the world, but some handfuls 
of beaten, trampled, crouching, slavish carbonari? Do you tell me of this, 
sir? No, sir; at all events, the Man of Waterloo could not have believed 
this. 
NORTH. 

Probably not—I have admitted that his conduct is a mystery to me up to 
this hour. But if I were to make a guess, I confess I should rather incline to 
the theory of those, who are not few, nor unweighty neither, though they 
don’t put out their views in the newspapers,—who believe that Prince Lieven 
could give a more satisfactory solution of this knot than any other man now 
in England, the Duke alone excepted. For really, except the Duke, and pro- 
bably Sir George Murray, I don’t suppose the members of the rat-cabinet ever 
knew why they were ratting—I mean the causa causans—They ratted—I mean 
Peel, Bathurst, and so forth—merely to keep their places—I suppose you will 
excuse any details as to the Chancellor’s case, 

ODOHERTY.. . 

My friends in the Standard suggest that the Duke has the design of making 

himself Dictator, and that this measure was carried with that view. 
NORTH. 

I think he would have had a better chance of obtaining such an end, by 

putting himself at the head of the Protestant interest. 
TICKLER. 

No—the Protestants were Tory, and therefore loyal—no tools for a Crom- 
well. I have seen a little pamphlet addressed to the King, in which a very 
plausible case was made out. 

SHEPHERD. 
Is there no an auld prophecy aboot it ? 
NORTH. 
Yes, on the tomb of Arthur at Tintagel— 
** Hic sacET ARTHURUS, REX QUONDAM REXQUE FUTURUS;” 
but we are not come to that yet. But it is evident, at all events, that he is 
King of the Ministry. 
ODOHERTY. 
The Ministry !—the slaves!—I’d like to see them budge without his or- 
ders. (Sings. 
When the heart of a rat is oppress’d with cares, 
The mist is dispell’d when the Duke appears— 
With the fist of a master he neatly, neatly 
Pulls all their noses and clouts their ears. 
Places and wages his hands disclose, 
But his rough toe is more harsh than those— 
Sneaking 
And quaking, 
Go snuffle 
And shuffle, 
Or else sink, like Husky, to black repose. 
And is it not as it ought to be? By Jupiter and ait the gods, nething would 
ive me more delight than to see the whole of the servum pecus—the raga- 

h rascals, who sham being ministers—tied up, some fine morning, ia front 

of the Horse Guards and whipt. 
TICKLER, 

I never asked for a place under Government yet—and I have rio love for 
the present Government, that I should break my rule ; but if I thought there 
was any chance of that consummation, I should send in a most humble peti« 
ion for the post of Provost Marshal. 
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TICKLER. 
There is no doubt we have now a united Government. I should like to see 
them disunite! Imagine Peel taking a view of the subject, unfortunately, but 
most conscientiously, different from that of his Noble Friend—his illustrious 
friend at the head of his Majesty’s Government. Imagine the Right Hon. 
John Singleton Baron Lyndhurst having the ill luck to differ in opinion from 
the Most Noble Arthur by royal permission. 
ODOHERTSY (sings.) 
In England rules King Arthur, 
In Ireland rules King Dan ; 
King George of Windsor Castle, 
Dethrone them, if you can. 
Come, gentlemen, there’s your chorus, sing on. 
TICKLER (sings.) 
King George of Windsor Castle, 
Aud Eke of Pimlico, 
Attend unto thy Tickler, 
And he the truth will shew. 
Chorus, In England, &c. 
SHEPHERD (sings.) 
The crown, sir, and the sceptre, 
They mak a bonny show ; 
But the helmet and the claymore 
Can stand and give the blow. 
Chorus, In England, &c. 
NOKTH (sings. ) 
Up, royal heart of Brunswick, 
Glow, blood of Lions, glow ; 
To see thee Jackal-hunted 
Fills many a breast with wo. 
Chorus, In England, &c. 
TICKLER ( sings.) 
Though age my back be bending, 
Though my hair be like the snow, 
Mount, mount thy father’s charger— 
And with thee I sti!] will go. 
Chorus, In England, &c. 
ODOHERTY (sings.) 
Though a wife I’ve lately wedded, 
And got a child or so; 
I’m yours for active service, 
John Anderson, my joe. 
Chorus, In England, &c, 
NORTH (singé. 
If King and Kirk were striving, 
I'd have you for to know, 
As dead as Dutchman’s herring 
This crutch should strike the foe. 
Chorus, (Omnes.) 
In England rules King Arthur, 
In Ireland rules King Dan ; 
King George of Windsor Castle, 
Dethrone them, if you can. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wake, Mr Edréhi—Od, the auld beardie is fast asleep. I'll e’en set fire 
to his beard. 
( Lakes the candle. The Rabbi wakes on the eve of a conflugration.) 
MOSES EDREHI. 
Oh! Abraham, Izaak, and Gacoub ! Scuse me, sare, I dreamd I vas goin 
to be burnt mit Mendez Dacosta in a painted tub. God keep us! 
SHEPHERD. 
Ou, ye auld Philistine, and ye wad be sma’ loss. Here, lean en my-arm, 
and tak care no to break yer auld nose. (Curtain falls. 
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on Indian paper, L.1, 5s.; large paper, 
L.1, ls. ; ditto, 4to, 16s. 

Views in England and Wales, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A. 
With descriptive historical Illustrations. 
By H. E. Lloyd, Esq. No. Y. Royal 4to, 
15s. 

A Treatise on Practical Surveying and 
Topographical Plan Drawing. 8vo, with 
plates, ]Us. 6d. 

Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Wil- 
liams. Part XII. to complete the work. 

Outlines of the Aygina Marbles, drawn 
from the Statues of the Liverpool Insti- 
tution. By Edward Lyon. Folio, 16 
Plates, with letter- press, L.1, 16s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of the Library of Queen’s 
College, in the University of Cambridge, 
methodically arranged. By Thomas Hart- 
well Horne. 2 vols, royal 8vo, L.3, 3s. 

Howell’s Catalogue of Books, contain- 
ing upwards of 3000 Articles exclusively 
relating to the Clurch of Rome. 3s. 

Longman, Rees, and Co.’s Catalogue 
of Second-Hand Books, in various Lan. 
‘guages and all Branches of Literature. 
Part I. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Death of Bishop Andrews. 
By his friend, Henry Isaacson. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. 6d. 

The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 2 
vols. 18mo, with Engrayings. 10s. 


The Life and Times of W. Laud, D.D., 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. By J. 
P. Lawson, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo, with a 
Portrait, L.1, 8s. 

Memoirs of the’extraordinary Military 
Career of John Ship. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Twelve Years’ Military Adventures in 
Three Quarters of the Globe. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.1, 4s. 

The Life and Services of Captain 
Philip Beaver, late of H. M. Ship Nisus. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 

Historical and Critical Remarks on the 
Nine Books of the History of Herodotus; 
with a Chronological table. Translated 
from the French of P. H. Larcher. 2 vols, 
8vo, LI, 8s. 

(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, with 
English Notes, Questions, &c. By the 
Rev. J. Brasse, D. D., late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 5s. 

The London Greek Grammar, designed 
to exhibit, in a small compass, the Ele- 
ments of the Greek Language, according 
to the views of modern Scholars of recei- 
ved authority. 3s. 6d. 

A new Translation of the History of 
Herodotus, intended for the use of gene- 
ral Readers. By Isaac Taylor, junior. 
8vo, lés. 

Liber Scholasticus; or an account of 
the Fellowships, Scholars, and Exhibi- 
tions at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 18mo, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

History of the Huguenots during the 
16th Century. By W. S. Browning, 
2 vols. 8vo, LI, Is. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht. By Lord John 
Russell, Vol. II. 4to, L.2, 10s. 

History of England from the first In- 
vasion of the Romans. By John Lingard, 
D. D. 4to, Vol. VII. 

History of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery of the Possession of the Holy 
Land. By Charies Mills, Esq. 2 vols, 
8vo, L.1, 5s. 

History of the Church of England. By 
J. B. S. Carwithen, B. D. of St Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the War in Spain. 
Marshal Suchet, Duke d’ Albufera. 
10s. 6d. ’ 

The Ellis Correspondence. By the 
Hon. G. Agar Ellis. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 

Reflections on the present State of 
British India, 8vyo, 7s. 6d, 


By 
8vo, 
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The Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth; being the second Part of the 
Modern History of England. By Sharon 
Turner, F.R.S.,&c. 4to, L.2, 8s. 

History of Russia, and of Peter the 
Great. By General Count Philip de 
Segur. 8vo. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Commer- 
cial and Mercantile Law of England. By 
H. W. Woolrych, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘vo, 183. 

The Law and Doctrine of Election and 
Satisfaction, applicable to Real and Per- 
‘sonal Property; with an Appendix, il- 
lustrative of the Doctrine of Approbate 
and Reprobate in the Law of Scotland. 
By Henry Stalman, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 8vo, 14s. bds. 

Contre Projet to the Humphreysian 
Code. By John James Park, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 15s. 

The Office and Duty of Executors; or 
a Treatise of Wills and Executors. By 
T. Wentworth, of Lincoln’s Inn. New 
Edition, 8vo, 16s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Analogy 
between Legal and Equitable Estates, 
and modes of Alienation. By H. Jick- 
ding, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 
L.1, 4s. 

A Practieal Treatise on the Office and 
Duties of Coroners, with an Appendix of 
Forms and Precedents. By J. Jarvis, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Guide to the Quarter Ses- 
sions, and other Sessions of the Peace. 

‘By W. Dickenson, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo, L.1, 3s. 

The History of the English Law, vol. 
‘V.; containing the Reign of Elizabeth. 
By John Reeves, Esq. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Laws relating to Inns, Hotels, 
‘Alehouses, and Places of Public Enter- 
tainment, &c. By J. Willcock, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, 5s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 


Mems., Maxims, and Memoirs. By 


W. Wadd, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King. 8vo, 9s. 

A Preatise on Nervous Diseases. By 
J. Cooke, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L.1, 4s. 

A Commentary, with Practical Obser- 
vations, on Disorders of the Head. By 
George Warren, Surgeon. 5s. 6d. 

On Aneurism, and its Cure by a new 
System. By James Wardrop, Surgeon 
to his Majesty. 10s. 6d 

lilustrations of Diseases of the Breast. 
- By Sir A. Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. Part I. 
4to, L.1, ils. 6d. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy. 
By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 
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F.A.S.: &e. Vol. V. and VL, 4to, with 
Engravings, L.4, 4s. 

The Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Nervous System. By Valentine Fiood, 
A.M., M.B., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland. Vol. I. 6s. 

An Enquiry into the Process of Na- 
ture in repairing Injuries of the Intes- 
tines, illustrating the Treatment of Wounds 
and Hernia. By B. Travers, F.R.S., 


senior Surgeon to St Thomas’s Hospital. 
8vo, with Plates, 15s. 

An Essay on the Operation of Poison- 
ous Agents upon the Living Body. By 
J. Morgan, F.L.S., Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital, and T. Addison, M.D., Assist- 
ant Physician. Svo, 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature of the United Kingdom. 
Vol. I. Part II., 4to, L.2, 2s. 

Oxford and Locke. By Lord Grenville, 
8vo, 4s. 

Conversations on Intellectual Philoso- 

phy. 2vols. lés. 
- Essay on the Physiognomy and Physi- 
ology of the present Inhabitants of Great 
Britain, with reference to their Origin as 
Goths and Celts, &c. By the Rev. T. 
Price. 8vo, 6s. 

Tables showing the Value of Annuities 
upon Lives of equal Ages, &c. By E. 
Hulley, of the Globe Insurance Office. 
10s. 6d. 

Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. By Robert Southey, 
— 2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings. L. 1, 

Os. 

Now ready; an Introduction to Heral- 
dry, by Clark, much improved and en- 
larged, by new and additional Engravings, 
including the Regalia of Scotland, Orders 
of Knighthood, &c. &e. all accompanied 
with Historical remarks; and also a 
Dictionary of Mottoes, Inscribed, by 
permission, to H. R. H., Prinee George 
of Cumberland. Royal 18mo, price 21s. 
coloured, 9s. 6d. plain, and 12s, 6d. on 
paper prepared for colours. 

Just published, Reichard’s Descriptive 
Road-Book of France. New Edition, 
entirely re-written, with numerous Addi- 
tions from the Notes of Recent Travellers, 
Illustrated with a Map and Plan. 18mo, 
bound, 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. ‘ 

The Journal of a Naturalist. 
with plates, 15s. 

New and Living Objects for the Mi- 
croscope, with their Zoography, &c. By 
C. R. Goring, Esq., and Andrew Pritch- 
ard. No.I. 5s. 

Transactions of the Linnzan Society, 


8vo, 
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Experimental Researches on the Light 
and Luminous Matter of the Glow- worm, 
the Luminosity of the Sea, the Pheno- 
mena of the Chamelion,.&c. By J, Mur- 
ray, F.S.A., F.L.S. 12mo, 6s. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

The Cause of Dry Rot Discovered. 
By John George, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
8vo, with Plates, 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Manufacture of 
Fire Arms for Military Purposes ; on the 
number supplied from Birmingham to the 
British Government during the late War, 
&e. 8vo, 3s. 

Naval Papers and Documents, referred 
to in Naval Essays, By Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Sir S. Bentham. 8vo. Parts I]. and 
I]. 5s. each; Part V. 3s.; Part VI. 2s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

The Misfortunes of Ejphin. 
Author of Headlong Hall. 7s. 

Detraction Displayed. By Amelia 
Opie. 7s. 

Honor O'Hara; a Novel. By Miss 
Anna Maria Porter. 3 vois. 12mo, 24:. 

Ecarté, or the Suloons of Paris. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

Alma Mater, or Seven Years at the 
University of Cambridge. By a Trinity 
Man, 2 vols. 18s. 

Traits of Travel ; or Tales of Men and 
Cities. By the Author of Highways and 
By-ways. 3vols. Pust 8vo. 

The Adventures of a King’s Page. 3 
vols, Post 8vo. 

The Collegians. 3vols. Post 8vo, 

A Second Series of the Munster Festi- 
vals. 3vols. Post 8vo. 

Sailors and Saints. By the Authors 
o. the Naval Sketch Book. 3vols. Post 
Svo. 

The Carbonaro ; a Piedmontese Tale. 
By the Duke Lewis. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet. 3 vols. 
8vo. 


By the 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Last Antumn at a Favourite Re- 
sidence, with other Poems. By Mrs 
Lawrence. 12mo. 5s. 

The Siege of Missolongi; a Protestant 
Poem, in two Cantos. By Britannicus. 3s. 

Caswallon, a Tragedy. By Edward 
Gundy, E-q. 8vo. 

Caswallon, or the Brizon Chief, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By C. E, Walker, B, N., Author of Wal- 
lace. 3s. 6d. 

The Woman of Shunam, a Dramatic 
Sketch ; Patmos, a Fragment ; and other 
Poems. By James Edmeston, Author of 
Sacred Lyrics, 

The Opening of the Sixth Seal; a Sa- 
cred Poem. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

All for Love, and The Pilgrim of Com- 
postella, By Robert Southey, Esq. 
Foolscap 8yv, 7s. 6d. 
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The Legendary Cab‘net ; with Notes 
and, Illustrations. By the Rev. J. D. 
Parry, M. A. 8vo, 12s. 

Jones’s Stepmother, a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. 8vo. 33. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Puraphrastic Translation of the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, with Notes. By P. N 
Shuttleworth, D.D. Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, 123, 

Sermons Preached in England. By 
the late Right Hon. Reginald Heber, 
D D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. S8vo, 
9s. 6d. 

Schism: Two Sermons. By the Rev. 
W. Harness, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects, by the 
late Rev. Archdeacon Gracie. vo, 10s. 
Gd. 

Testimonies in Proof of the separate 
Existence of the Soul in a state of Self- 
consciousness between Death and the 
Resurrection. By the Rev. H. Hunting- 
ford, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Essays on the Universal Analogy be- 
tween the Natural and the Spiritual 
Worlds. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

A Historical Account of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, from the First Foundation 
of them in 1553, to their final Establish- 
ment in 1571. By John Lamb, D.D. 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 4to, L.1, 5s. 

The Last Hours of Eminent Christi- 
ans, compiled and chronologically arran- 
ged, by the Rev. Henry Clissold, Minister 
of Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth, 8vo, 13s. 

Sermons for the different Sundays and 
principal Festivals of the Year. By the 
late Rev. H. White, of Winchester, Se- 
lected and arranged by the Rev. J. Lin- 
gard, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, ls. 

The Portraiture of a Christian Gentle- 
man. Bya Barrister. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

The History and Doctrine of Budhism, 
popularly illustrated, with notices of the 
Keppooism, or Demon Worship, and of 
the Ball or Planetary Incantations of 
Ceylon, with Lithographic Prints from 
Original Singalese Drawings. By Ed. 
Upham, M.R.A.S. Imp. 4to., L. 3, 3s, 
Coloured, L.5, 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of an Expedition and Disco- 
very in the Interior of Africa. By the 
late Captain Clapperton, R.N. With 
the Journal of Richard Lander, his faith- 
ful servant. 4to, L.2,2s. With Portrait. 

Narrative of a mission to Guatemala 
from Mexico. By G. A. Thomson, Esq. 
late Secretary to his Britannic Majesty’s 
Commission, and Commissioner to Re- 
port to his Majesty’s Government onthe 
State of the Central Republics. Fools. 
cap, 12s. With a Map. 
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Sketches of Modern Greece. By a 
Young English Volunteer in the Greek 
Service. 2 vols. Post 8vo, L.1, ls. 

Travels in Arabia, comprehending the 
Hedjaz, or Holy Land of the Mussul- 
mans, By the late John Lewis Burck- 
hardt. Published by authority of the Af- 
rican Association. 4to, L.2, 12s. 6d. 

A Tourin Sicily and Italy. By L. Si- 
mond, Author of a Tour in Switzerland. 
8yvo, 163. 

Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants, 
Productions, &c. of the Neilgherries or 
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Blue Mountains of Cuvimbatoor, South 
India. By James Hough, of Madras. 
8vo, 6s. 

A Pedestrian Journey through Russia’ 
and Siberian Tartary to the Frontiers of: 
China, the Frozen Sea, and Kamchatka.. 
By Captain J. D. Cochrane, R.N. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. 

The Present State of Hayti (St Do- 
mingo), with Remarks on its Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Laws, Religion, &c. 
By James Franklin. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


The Rev. W. Liddiard has in the press 
“ The Legend of Einsidlin, a tale of Swit- 
zerland, and other Poems,” dedicated to 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 

A new novel of an interesting charac- 
ter is in considerable forwardness, en- 
titled “‘ Jesuitism and Methodism,” which 
will, it is expected, be ready for publica- 
tion early in the ensuing month. 

Mr Sharpe, the proprietor of the An- 
niversary, will start a new periodical at 
Midsummer next. It will combine En- 
gravings from the finest works of British 
art that can be proeured, with contribu- 
tions from the pens of the most distin- 
guished writers of the day. 

We understand that the Rev. Dr Wait 
(of Cambridge) is about to commence a 
“ Repertorium Theologicum ;” or Criti- 
cal Record of Theological Literature, in 
which Dissertations on Theological An- 
tiquities, the State of the Text, and other 
subjects of necessary enquiry, will be con- 
tained ; in which also, Foreign Works on 
Divinity will be condensed, so as to form 
a complete Work of Reference to the 
Biblical Scholar. 

Hill’s Progressive Drawing Book of 
Landscape, drawn on stone, from original 
sketches by J. B. Kidd, A.S.A. No. L, 
just published, 5s. ; to be completed in 
three numbers. 

Hill’s Progressive Drawing Book of 
Shipping, from original sketches from na- 
ture. By J. Ewbank, S.A. To be com- 
pleted in three numbers, 5s. each. 

A little Annual, of a new and distinct 
elass, will appear on the first of June, the 
contents of which will be selected princi- 
pally from the best Englisl» writers, an- 
cient and modern, and arranged under 
suitable heads. The design, which has 
been recommended by high authority, be- 
ing to supply an appropriate Reward- 
Book for the young, either as a prize at 
School, or as a domestic present. To be 


edited by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A. of 
St Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

In a few weeks will appear the first 
Monthly Number of a work, to be en- 
titled, “ The Gardens and Menagerie of 
the Zoological Society delineated ; being 
descriptions and figures, in ijlustration of 
the Natural History of the living Animals 
in the Society’s Collection.” To be pub- 
lished with the authority of the Council, 
under the superintendence of the Secre- 
tary and Vice-Secretary of the Society. 
The work will be printed by Whitting- 
ham; and the numerous engravings to be 
comprised in it will be executed on wood 
by Branston and Wright, from drawings 
by Harvey. Specimens will be ready for 
delivery in a few days. 

Preparing for publication, John Huss, 
or the Cvuuncil of Constance, a Poem, 
accompanied with numerous historical 
and descriptive Notes. In small 8vo.’ 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for 
the press a Life of Archbishop Cranmer, 
in one volume 8vo, 

The Rev. P. Allwood will shortly pub- 
lish a Key to the Revelation of St John; 
or an Analysis of the Purts of that Pro- 
phetical Book, relating to the State of 
the Christian Church in after times. In 
two volumes 8vo. 

A volume of Parochial Letters from a 
beneficed Clergyman to his Curate, treat- 
ing of the most interesting and important 
subjects relating to the Pastoral Cure, 
will shortly appear. 

The Rev. Dr Walker, of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, has a volume of Ser- 
mons preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Cresswell will shortly 
publish a volume of Sermons on the Do- 
mestic Duties, in 12mo. 

A new edition of Dean Graves’ Lec- 
tures on the Pentateuch, complete in 
one very large vol. 8vo; will be ready in 
June. 








Craigmillar Castle, and other Poems. 
By John Gordon Smith, M.D. M.R.S.L. 

Miss A. M. Browne, the Author of 
“ Mont Blanc,” “ Ada,” &c. &c. is about 
to publish a small volume of Sacred 
Poetry, dedicated to the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, Professor of Poetry in the Universi- 
ty of Oxford. 

An Analysis of Bishop Burnet’s Expo- 
sition of the Thirty-nine Articles, with 
notes by Thomas Newland, A.B. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. 1 thick vol. 12mo, in a 
few days. 

A Second Series of M‘Gregor’s True 
Stories from the History of Ireland, 1 vol. 
18mo, half-bound. 

An Historical Account of the Siege of 
Derry and Defence of Enniskillen, in 
1688 and 1689. By the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, with three plates 
and a map. 

The Northern Tourist, or Traveller’s 
Guide to the North and North-West of 
Ireland ; including a particular account of 
the Towns of Drogheda, Dundalk, New- 
ry, Downpatrick, Belfast, Antrim, Cole- 
raine, Derry, Enniskillen, Sligo, &c. with 
a map and several plates. One thick 
pocket vol. bound in green. 

Observations on the Rural Affairs of 
Ireland. By Joseph Lambert, Esq. 1 
vol. 12mo, with cuts. 

Retrospections ; a Soldier’s Story. 1 
vol. 18mo, with a plate. 

A Spelling-Book, on a new plan, by 
the Rev. Richard Rae, A.M. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


CJune, 


In the Autumn of 1829, will be pub- 
lished, beautifully printed in small 8vo, 
The Offering, a new Annual, consisting 
of contributions in Prose and Verse, from 
the pens of eminent writers, and espe- 
cially designed to establish and illustrate 
the connexion between polite literature 
and religion. The work will be edited 
by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. 

The Study of Medicine, third Edition, 
By John Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S, 
F.R.S.L.; containing all the Author’s 
final corrections and improvements; to- 
gether with much additional modern in- 
formation on Physiology, Practice, Pa- 
thology, and the Nature of Diseases in 
general. By Samuel Cooper, Surgeon 
to the King’s Bench and Fleet Prisons ; 
Surgeon to the Forces; Author of the 
Dictionary of Practical Surgery, &e. 

The Author of the new sacred poem, 
** The Opening of the Sixth Seal,”’ is about 
to give to the public abrief Essay, suggest- 
ing @ more easy and practicable mode of 
acquiring general knowledge, which will 
include instructions for a course of study 
to be pursued in the attainment of that 
object. This work will, we understand, 
be published at such a price as to be 
within the reach of all classes, 

In the press, to be published by Mr 
Murray, in numbers, each containing one 
lecture, the first of which will immediately 
appear, the Rudiments of Hieroglyphics 
and Egyptian Antiquities, in a course of 
lectures delivered to the University of 
Cambridge. By the Marchese di Spineta, 


EDINBURGH PUBLISHED. 


The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
and the Prize Essays and Transaetions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. No. 
IV. and V. 5s, 6d. each. 

The Hope of Immortality. A Poem. 
In four Parts. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

Chapters on Churchyards. By the 
Authoress of “ Ellen Fiizarthur,” “ The 
Widow’s Tale,” “ Solitary Hours,” &c. 
Originally published in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo, 12s. 

Practical Remarks on Modern Paper; 
with an Introductory Account of its for- 
mer Substitutes. Also Observations on 
Writing Inks, the Restoration of Illegible 
Manuscripts, and the Preservation of Im- 
portant Deeds from the destructive Effects 
of Damp. By John Murray, F.S.A., 
F.L.S. &c. &e. &e. 12mo. Price 4s. 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton. Second Edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 
L.1, Is. 


An Essay on the Effect of the Reforma- 
tion on Civil Society in Europe. By 
William Mackray, Minister of the Gospel, 
Stirling. 8vo, 8s. 

The Beavers and the Elephant. 
ries in Natural History, for Children. 
A Mother. With two Plates. 
2s. 6d. neatly half bound. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mercantile Juris- 
prudence. By George Joseph Bel), Esq. 
Advocate, Professor of the Law of Scot- 
land in the University of Edinburgh. The 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 4to, L.6, 6s. 

The Shepherd’s Calendar. By James 
Hogg, Author of the Queen’s Wake, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo, 14s, 

An Examination of The Human Mind. 
By the Rev. John Ballantyne. 8vo, 12s. 

Records of Woman ; with Other Poems. 
By Felicia Hemans. Second Edition, 
foolscap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Zoology, being Repre- 


Sto- 
By 
]8mo, 
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Remarkable Subjects of the Animal King- 
dom, drawn and coloured after Nature ; 
with descriptive letter-press. By James 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society. In Atlas 
4to, price 16s., No. VI. 


Anne of Geierstein ; or the Maiden of © 


the Mist. By the author of Waverley. 
3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from January 28 to February 21, 1829. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexan- 
der Dunlop, Esq. Advocates. Vol. VII. 
Part IV. 5s. 6d. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords, 
on Appeal from Scotland, from 20th June 
to 28th July, 1828. Vol. Ill. Part IL, 
7s. 6d. Reported by James Wilson of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Patrick Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. 

An Teachdaire Gae’lach, or the Gaelic 
Messenger. No. I. To be published 
Monthly, price 6d. 

Comlinadh asson Teaglaich, &c., or a 
Manual of Devotion for Family and Se- 
cret Prayer, suitable to persons in every 
situation of life. Collected and translated 
by P. Macfarlane. 12mo, 4s. bound. 

‘The Phrenological Journal and Mis- 
cellany, No: XX. 8vo, 6s. 

Essay on Moral Freedom; to which is 
attached, a Review of the Principles of 
Dr Whitby and President Edwards on 
Free Will, and of Dr Brown’s Theory of 
Causation and Agency. By the Rev. T. 
T. Crybbace, A.M., author ef “ An Es- 
say on the Extent of the Human and Di- 
vine Agency, in the Production of Saving 
Faith. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

History of Scotland. By Patrick Fra- 
ser Tytler, Esq. F.R.S.L. and F.A.S. 
Vol. I. and II. 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Decisions of the Court of Session from 
12th November 1828, to the rising of the 
Court for the Christmas Recess. Col- 
lected by T. Somerville, J. Tawse, J. 
Craigie, and A. Urquhart, Esqrs. Advo- 
cates. By appointment of the Faculty of 
Advocates, 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Observations on Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs, &c. By William Law, 
Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh; 8vo, 6s. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey in 
Norway, part of Sweden, and the Islands 
and States of Denmark. By Derwent 
Conway, 24mo, 3s. 6d. 

The Practice of Codkery. By Mrs 
Dalgairns, 12mo, 7s. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
sentations of New, Rare, or otherwise f 
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The History of Sculpture, Painting, 
and Architecture. By J. S. Memes, 
LL.D. 

The Scots Law Chronicle, or Journal 
of Jurisprudence and Legislation. Con- 
ducted by a Professional Gentleman. 
No. l. royal 8vo, 3s. 

The Bee Preserver; or Practical Di- 
rections for the Management and Presere 
vation of Hives. Translated from the 
French of Jonas de Gelieu. 12mo, 3s, 

Twelve Dramatic Sketches, founded on 
the Pastoral Poetry of Scotland. By W. 
M. Hetherington, A.M. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

The New Scots Magazine. Nos. IIT 
and IV. Is. each. 

Restalrig; or the Forfeiture. By the 
Author of “ St Johnstoun; or John, Earl 
of Gowrie.” 2 vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

Tales of Field and Flood, with Sketches 
of Life at Home.. By John Malcolm, 
Author of “ Scenes of War,” “ Reminis- 
cences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees 
and South of France,” &c, &c. Small 
8vo. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Dogs, exhibiting remarkable 
instances of the Instinct, Sugacity, and 
Social Disposition of this faithful Animal ; 
illustrated by correct Portraits of celebra- 
ted or remarkable Dogs, from Drawings 
chiefly original. Also a Historical Intro 
duction, and an Appendix on the Breed- 
ing, &c. of Dogs. By Captain Thomas 
Brown, F.R.S.E. Royal I8mo. 

The Cook and Housewife’s ‘Manual. 
By Mrs Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum 
Inn, Sc Ronan’s. Fourth Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and greatly improved. A 
thick 12mo. 

Stories from the History of Scotland, in 
the Manner of Stories selected from the 
History of England. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart. Second Edition, very greatly en- 
larged ; with a Frontispiece and Vignette 
designed by Stothard, and engraved by 
James Stewart. Thick 18mo, half-bd. 

An Epitome of the Game of Whist; 
consisting of an Introduction to the Mode 
of Playing and Scoring; the Laws of the © 
Game essentially reformed ; and Maxims 
for Playing, arranged on a new and simple 
Plan, calculated to give rapid Proficiency 
to a Player of the dullest Perception and 
worst Memory. By E. M. Arnaud; 
witb a Frontispiece on Wood by Brans- 
ton. }8mo. 

View of Edinburgh from the West, 
drawn and engraved in mezzotinto, by D. 
M'‘Kenzie. Prints, 5s. 6d., proofs, 8s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH.— May 13. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 77s. Od. | Ist,...39s. Od. Reb cece, 800. C8. | “Tettys<... 36x. 6:1. 
Qd,.. 74s. Od. | 2d, ...36s. Od. 2d,......258. Od. | 2d,......3:38. Od. 
3d,... 70s. Od. | 3d, ...348. Od. | 3d,......228. Od. | 3d, .....30s. Od. 
Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £3, 13s. 10d. 1-4th. 
Tuesday, May 19. 
Beef (16 oz. per Ib.) Os. 44d. to Os. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 10d. to Os. 1fd. 
Mutton « ..- Os. 5d. to Os. 7d. | Potatoes (174 lb.) . Os. Gd. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . . . - Os. 4d.to Os. Sd. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 0s. 10d. to Is. Od. 
Pork . ». ~~ . Os. 4d.to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 60s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter 3s. Od.to 4s. Gd. | Ditto, perlb. . . Os. 7d. to Os. Sd, 
Tallow, per cwt. . 30s. Gd. to 32s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. Gd. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.— May 15. 

"Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, a Od. | Ist, ...38s. Od. | Ist, <.28s. Od. | Ist, ...33s. Od. | Ist, ...365. Od. 
2d, ...68s. Od. | 2d, ...36s. Od. | 2d, ...25s. Od. | 2d, ...31s. Od. | 2d, ...3%s. Od. 
3d, . ...59s. Od. | 3d, ...34s. 6d. | 3d, ...22s. Gd. | 3d, ae Od. | 3d, ...30s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, per imperial quarter, £3, 7s. 4d. 2-1 2ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended May 8. 
Wheat, 693. 2d.—Barley, 31s. 0d.—Oats, 21s. 94.—Rye, 33s. 6d.—Beans, 34s. 2d.—Pease, 34s. 8d. 
Wincheste- weekly Average. 


Aggregate Average by which the duty on Foreign Corn now in bond is og for last six weeks, 
Wheat, 69s. 9d.-Barley, 52s. 5u.—Oats, 21s. 10d.—Rye, 55s. tld.—Beans, 34s. 5d.—Pease, 31s. Gu. | 


London, — eae May ii. Liverpool, May 12. 





& d. sd 8. ad. 
Irish... 25 Oto 260 












8. d. 
Whest, red, old onan zi pease: 30 to 34 |Wheat, per “0 Ib. 


new .. 46to 52/Ditto + 58 to 42|\Eng. 100 to 11 6/Flour, English, 
Fine ditto. . 55to mall Beans, new 38 to 42 ‘Seotch » 9E6tll p-240lb.fine 52 0 te 56 0 
Su ditto 66 to 72 Die, -_— 7. —to— iIrish - « 89to 10 Sirish - 500to 550 
te, a . » 52 to 64\Tick ditto, new 29 to 33||Fcreign —0 to — OjAmer. p. 1961b, 
Fine + 66 to 7O0\Ditto, old . 352 to 35|\Do. in bond — 0 to — O/Sweet, U.S. 35 0 to59 0 
Superfine ditto 76 to 80\Feed oats . Oto (| Barley, per 60 Ibs. Sour, do. . — 0teo — 0 
Rye . . - +» 30to 54\New ditto . + 13 to 22) Eng... . 4 8 to 4 10/Bran,p.24lb. 1 2to 13 
Barley, new . 25 to 28 Poland ditto . Oto Scotch. — to — 
Fine. . . . 30 to 51\New ditto . 14to 26)Irish.. 4 6 to 410! Butter, Beef, &c. 
Su ditto 34 to 36/Potato ditto 21 to 25) Foreign 4 8 to 41 ‘ 
Malt. . . . 50to 56 a. ditto . . —to —|Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. s. d. 
Fime. . . . 6) to 63 ee 26 to 32|\Eng.... 3 3to 3 7|Belfast €6 Oto 680 
Pease, grey, . 34 to 37\Plour, persack 60to 65|Irish ...2 9to 3 5Si|Newry. . 54 0to 550 
Maple .. . 38to 40)Ditto, seconds 50to 56)/Scotch ..3 Sto 3 Waterford 86 0 to 83 0 
Maple, fine —to — Bran + « 1tol2iFor.inbondO0 Oto 0 OCork,pic.2d 680 to — 0 


Rye, perqr. 30 0to 33 0 3d, dry 52 0 to 51.0 
~_ &c. \Malt, per gr. 58 0 to 62 ‘ |Beef, p. a, 





a 2d. is, per q. — Mess 95 0to105 0 
Tares, bsh. 5 to yee . 20 to 40 0) English . 38 Oto42 O|—p. barrel — Oto — 0 
Must. White, - Sto 8 O|Ribgrass —to—O}lrish .. 355 0to37 O/Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 9 to 14 O\Clover, redewt. Oto 0 0|,Rapeseed — to — |—Mess . 62 6to 75 0 
Turnips, bsh. — to— 0/— White ... Oto 0 0} Pease, grey 28 0to356 O\—halfdo. 40 Oto 41 0 
a & green 12 to 16 0\Foreign red Oto 00|—White . 32 0to40 0|Bacon, p. ewt. 
White 10 to 14 0} White Oto 0 0) Indiancorn, p.480 lb. |Short mids. 40 0 to 410 
Caraway, ewt. 44 to 46 O Coriander . 18to 20 0|Red, . . 1 0to33 O\Sides .. 38 0 to39 0 
30 0),White, . 51 %to33 OjHams, dry 50 0 to51 0 


pS med ye 45 to 18 O'Trefoil. ... 18to 

se in 30to35 0 Lintseed p. last 38 to 40 0| Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. Green . . 420 to 43.0 

Rape Seed, per last, . L.28, Foreign, L.30 L.29 per 27 o 30 § Lard,rd.p.c.44 0 to 46 0 
cotch. . — to— 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d April. 
Ist 



























































t. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, — | 208} 210 2103 
3 per cent. reduced, aay 863 7 87 6% 87} # 
3 per cent. ¢ , 8743 3| 873 3 873 4 4 88 7% 8} 
34 per cent. « Is, — 953 96 96 44 
New 4 per Cent. CONS. semveenenrvnm| 1024 1023 4 3 102§ 3 102% 34 
India bonds, — 48 49 o:" 
— stock, - Cinna we 231 —— 
Long Annuities, ne 19 7-16 193 193 7-16 
Ex equer bills, — — i 
Exchequer bills, sm. 60 61 59 58 58 57 59 60 
Consols for acc. ecovseee| 8 874 87% 88} 
French 5 per cent. --wewrnene| 1OB4f. 109t. 108f. 10. 108f. 
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Course of Exchange.—May 12.—Amsterdam, 12: 4, Ditto, at sight, 12: 2. Rot- 
terdam, 12:44. Antwerp, 12: 4}. Hamburgh, 13:14}. Altona, 13:14}. Paris 3 days’ 
sight, 25:60. Ditto,25:85. Bourdeaux, 25:89. Frankfort on the Maine, 152: 0, 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, 10:7. Trieste, 10 : 7. Madrid, 
364. Cadiz, 363. Bilboa, 36}. Barcelona, 36}. Seville, 365. Gibraltar, 494. Leghorn, 
473. Genoa, 25: 70. Venice, 47}. Malta, 454. Naples, 39}. Palermo, p. oz. 119. Lis- 


bon, 453. Oporto, 453. Rio Janeiro, 21. Bahia, 32. 
cent. 14 days’ sight, 0. Cork, 1}. 


Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, per 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17:0 per oz. 
New Doubloons, £0 : 0 : 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 113d. 





LONDON PRICES CURRENT, May 15. 
ASHES, Canada Pot, Ist, ewt. 35s 6 to 0 0 
Pearls 36 0 


United States Pot . ° 00 

Pearls e 33 (0 

Russia Pearls e e 33 «0 

BRIS TLES, St Petersb. cwt. L.12 10 
COFFEE, in Bond 


Jamaica ordinary ewt. . 283 0 
good ordinary . 36 0 
fine ordinary . -— 
low middling - 46 0 
peer ng adie? 53 8 

o. and fine 65 

Moen ° —-* 70 0 

CORK, Spanish, ton . L.50 0 

Oporto. ° . . 25 0 

Faro a ee" 48 0 

French . ae - - 100 O 

COTTON, per Ib. 

Grenada “ 's- 38 —s 63 

Berbice and Demerara . — 6 

New Orleans. . ° e - 6 

Bowed Georgia oe mm 5 

Bahia  -< 2-\ « ow 

Pernambuco . . +. = 7 

Mad ow "oe. 0 

Bengal . «© + «© = 3% 

Smyrna. . «© «© = 6 

FLAX, Riga of ton, new = : 
> * . 

Petersburg, 12 head - 860 

Liebau, 4 brand - . . 52 0 

HEMP, Riga, Rhine, ton L.38 5 

Petersburg, clean . ° 57 15 

Outshot . . «+ “s 4 0 


Half clean - ° . 33 «OO 
HOPS, New East Kent PocketsL.5 0 
New Kent Pockets ° 410 
oy ee 
st ent . . 
1826 wo tg Oa TE 0 0 
IRON, CCND, bd. ton L.18 0 
PSI ° . . . 15 10 
Swedish . . . . 15 0 
INDIGO, E.I. fine blue, bd. Ib. 9s 0 
Fine Violet and Purple . 8 4 
ordinary, - + - 6 3 
good and mid.do . 7 3 
EEATHER, per lb. 
Butts, 50 to 56 . e 0 0 
Bue eis 28S 
ides, » ° 
Do. 35t040 . 1 of 
British for dress ee i 
Calf skins e ° ° 16 
Horse hides . « . 14 
—_ cy ng ° 00 
ol tun, ons. 
Whale,Greenl. without casksL.25 10 
Cod, in casks . . 25 15 
Seal, Pale o~ %. 6. ca 
— Brown . ° . 22 0 
Palm, African, per cwt. . rj g 
hale, South Sea . . 00 
Linseed, percwt. . . 00 
Galipoli, per tun of 252 galls. 52 0 
PITCH, British, per cwt. 6 0 
Stockholm os * oe 
~~ ee & 
PIMENTO, Jamaica, perlb. 0 74 


56 6 
0 0 

54 0 
0 0 
12 15 


— 
to 
—) 
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ee 
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SPIRITS. 
Brandy, Cognae, imp. gal. 
Geneva . 


. . ° 2 
Rum, Jamaica, 14a 200.P, 2 


Leeward Islands, P. & U.P. 
SUGAR, per ewt. 
Jamaica, Brown. 
Middling , ° 
Good . ° ° 
Fine . e . 
Demerara and St Kitts 
Grenada . e . 
Barbadoes ° ° 
Havannah, brown . e 
White . ° . . 
Fine ditto . . . 
East India, brown . . 
hite ° 


REFINED SUGARS. 
Lumps . ’ o. 
Fine ° ° 
. ar,” 
Fine. ° 
Powder . ‘ 
Double, ordinary . . 
Fine. ° e ° 
Molasses . ° . . 
TALLOW, Peterbg. YC. cwt. 
White . 
Soap . . 
Archangel ° . 
Siberia . . 
Home melted . 
TAR, Virginia . . 
Archangel . . 
Stockholm . . ° 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, per Ib. 


ee*% © @ 


Virginia, ordinary 
Part blacks . . 
Middling black . 
Maryland scrubs 
Brown and 1 
Coloury and yellow 
WINE, per pipe. 
Port, per 138 gallons 
Lisbon, perpipe . . 
Madeina, per pipe, ° 
West India, ditto ° 
East India, ditto . 
—_ rT butt . 
ountain, per pipe ° 
Teneriffe, per 120 gallons 
peg red, pertun . 
Claret, per hhd. for Dy. 
French, White, ditto 
woops, ton. 
Fustic, Jamaica 


Brazil Wood 
Boxweod . e 
Lignumvite . e 
Nicaragua ° ° 
Loewoop, Jamaica . 
Honduras . ° 


St Domi: e ° 
MAHOGANY, per foot. 


> eager Se 
South American . 


Jamaica . ° . 
Honduras . ° ° 
Cuba - ° ° 
St Domingo . e ° 


2% 9 tos 6 
4 0 0 
6 2 il 
2 0 . 2 
£2 10 212 
218 3°? 
214 2 16 
3 8 310 
eg 3 8 
0 0 0-0 
212 3 12 
ae 1 3 
0 0 00 
2 5 2 8 
—-0o —o0 
33 — 0 
315 3 14 
4 3 4 14 
317 3 19 
40 48 
0 0 0 0 
5 18 41 
42 411 
2s 0 24 0 
383 9 39 0 
33 0 39 0 
37 0 37 6 
37-9 88 O 
00 00 
0 0 0 0 
1430 — 0 
140 —0O 
150 —0 
0 2 «#20 44 
0% O38 
0 3 0 3 
0 38 «0 43 
0 3 0 6 
0 3 «600 (48 
0 4 #O 9 
£30 0 56 0 
20 0 2 0 
10 0 220 
260 48 0 
34 0 60 0 
26 0 68 0 
20 0 3 0 
2% 0 2.0 
13 0 160 
36 0 50 0 
34 0 436 ~«0O 
£6 0 7 0 
8 0 9 0 
5 0 0 0 
45 0 0 0 
1L 0 18 O 
3 0 7 0 
8 0 140 
6 5 6 65 
515 6 15 
715 8 5 
00 00 
Os 8d to 0 11a 
8d lld 
12d 16a 
17a 29d 
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MeTEOROLOGICAL TaBLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in te 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.3.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock, morning, and eight o’clock, 
evening. The second observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the 































































































Register Thermometer. 
March. 
Attach. A h. 
Ther. | Barom. Ther. Wind. Ther. |Barom. Ther. Wind. 
M.27 |29.94 M.42 Fair, sunsh. ~ §|M.30 [28.850)M.35 ¥ |< Frost, rathe: 
Mar. 1 { A. 40 | yo A. 10 SE. ‘old. Mar. 17 { 4.34 |29.175|A-. 35 } = dull. F 
2 M.26 |30.150|M-40 ) Icp- Morn. frost 18{ M.33 -271|M.38 ISE Morn frost, 
{ A. 35 | .198)/A-38 day sunsh. A. 57 |28.999]A. 34 } *  |day showers. 
5 { “30 -259|M-°9 \ Icple. Morn. frost, 19{ M.46 |29.160|M.47 } ISk. Showers, rain 
Mi 38 “aoe M. <3 ee ed x * 28/990 M 50 | Som in 
” e . = . <5. Meo rn. rar 
4 41/4. 40 |o9.999/A. 41 SE. rain evening 20414. 49 129.504] A. 48 SW: |day fair. 4 
M.37 Snes M.42 Fair, M.36 | .930|M.48 | F , ith 
“ \ . > M. -950|M. = ‘air, wil 
5 { A. 42 29.992 i 42 SE. |sunsh. foren. 21 { ee 46 | .864 ~] 48 } | E. |sunshine. 
M.56 | .950 M.42 : M.33 | .755|M.49 )/ Morn. frost 
6 { A.40 | .551!A. 46 W. |Fair, sunsh. 22{ 4.45 | .670}A. 45} | day sunshine. 
7 M.37 | .755,M-46\ lw, |foren. sunsh. 3 § |M-52 -861 “wt E Foren.cloudy, 
{ A.41 | .799 A. 46 aftern. cloudy { A.40 | .82z/A. 14 | aftern. sunsh. 
8 { M.38 | .851/M.45 .IN Rg. Fair, sunsh. 2a{ M.27 | .815)M.40) |. Frosty, sun- 
x 3 35 i. 3 Slowey foren uM ~ “506 M 2 on frost, 
M.. a Mie \. vie . >) WE. Morn. 
9 { 1.44 | .592A.43 —_ shwrs. aftern. 254 14.40 | .704|A. 46 day sunshine. 
; y 
10 { M.34 690 M.4 YInk. Frosty, rather 26 M.36 | .834|/M.42 i. Foren. sunsh, 
~ | -640 = 42 — » e 4) ae ~ a2 5\"" aftern. —= 
M. 672, M.40 Inq, |fair, suns’ .36 | .7401M.42)° Frosty, 
n{ 4-38 ‘541 A. 40 NW. night. frost. 27{}. 40 | -550)a- 43} © very oul 
, -494 M.410) Icple, |Foren- sunsh. M.32 | .540)M.43 « |Frosty, 
12 { re 516 a3 * lafter.sh.rain. 28{ A. 40 = - 42 P, sunsh. aftern. 
. 511 M.36 M.32| .364|/M.41 Shower snow 
3 { 32 “Sev A.3T}\"° | Keen frost, 20{ 438 | 263)A-59 ro morn. 
M. -608 M.37 . Inw. - lL ol: 2]M.. ower snow 
14 {1X5 / “609 A. o [Ditto 30{ |5."36 |28.999 4-39} NE forenoon. 
15 { M.24\ .650 M.37\|njwy, |Frost. clear, 31 M.31 |29.155|M.38 \ wp, Snow and 
: | 504 ‘ si sunshine. { A.34| .216{A.38 5) sleet. 
M. +264 Frost, very 002. 
16 {1850 | 1954 A035 $(CO lau Average of rain, 1.002 
April. 
A ttach- Attach, 
. |Barom-| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
29.168|M.54 Morn.& forn. M.38 |28.950/M.45 Foren. rain 
“046|A. 36 |=" [heavy snow. Apr. 16{ A.45 | .999)A. 48 5 |" aftern. hail. 
-302|M.39 ) | ww. Fair, sunsh. M.39 |29.366/M.51 ) | w Day fair, 
<302|A. 39 |" |cold. 17{ 4/49 | 361 A. 50} + even.sh.rain. 
-39:|M.41 || yyy, |Morn. frost, M.39 |} .508/M.51)|y = |Fair, with 
-275)A. 40 * |day sunshine. 18{ A.49 | .240)A. 50} + — |sunshine. 
1351|M.44\|w. _|Fair, sunsh. M.36 | .280/M.18)|.,, |Heavy rain 
A.42| .1orjA.43f}"° might rain. 19{ FF 4 4s} — 
28.999|M.43 orn. fain, ls e M.4 ay sunsh. 
A.42 | 910A. 45 ed a 2o{ - s 51S. 43} B nth gga 
M.33 | -901)M.45 we;rs, . -644.M.51 LY . 
A.42| ‘goila.4t}|@ rain, 2i{ A. 45 “610A. 50} E. —_|aftern.cloudy 
M.34 |- .954|/M.41 Slight shwr. M.33 | .561/M.51 Dull, with 
A.359 | .955/A. 42 E. rain. 2o{ A.43| 448A. 22} E. —|shwrs. rain. 
M.35 |29.126|M.42\ lop, [Hail & rain M.35 | -711|/M.47) |, Dull and 
A.40 | -168)A. ii} afternoon 23{ A.42| .725)A. is} * — jeold. 
M.31 | .23¢|M.42 Rain aftern. M.35 | .856)M.42) |p Foren.cloudy 
Ac40 | “14a}a-39 {CD and night. 24{|aca “$84 41 |NE- sun. mid-day. 
M.31 | -150|M.38 orn. sleet, i M.34 | .916,M.42 air, SU 
A.23 | .236 A. 38} NE. might h.snow. 25{ A. 41 910A. 43} E. al le 
M.30 M.3 lorn. ani 35} 44 . sunsh. 
A.35 | .180)A. 40} =. a. ui 26{ . 42 -5D0A. 44} Ww. — night. 
M.35 |28.816|M 40 ‘oren. suns! 36 | .325|M.47 : - rain 
SW. |mi 27 9) NW. |& hail, cold 
4.39 | .622|A. 42 mid-day sho. A. 45 “ona. 42} ail, cold. 
M.40 | °5 a. 42} { M.52 |28.891)M.47 } haw Heavy ditto. 
Aas | 7621.44} 28 {|a.'44 |o9.2941a. 40 5|NW- [2% 
M.38 | .914/M.50 { M.32 | .615)M.40 NW Fair, sunsh. 
A.48 | .675)A. ie} 29 A. 33 62 A. #0 ' S . 
+40 | .490|M.49 ° d < WIs. SNOW> 
-45] .527/A. 7} 304 A.37 | .308)A. 12} NW. |hail, & rain. 





























Average of rain, 4.046. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





March. 
2 Life G. om. Barton, Maj. and Lt.-Col. by faa 55 Gent. Cadet C. B. Daubeney, from R. 
il, a. 50 Dec. 182% Mil. Coll. Ens. vice Hudson, 61 F. 
Lt. ‘lb ~—_ do. 12 Mar. 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. Hon. G. W. Coventry, 56 Lt. Grant, from ret. full p. late 2 Vet. 
Lt. do. Bn. Paym. vice Edwards, Paym. 
T. Gardner, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. Dist. 24 do. 
R. HorseG. Lt. Hill, Capt. Neg purch.viceLordW.P. 60 Hon. H. L. Powys, 2d Lt. by purch. 
nox, re 25 Mar. 1829 vice Fitz Herbert, cancelled do. 
Cor. Hon. A. 4 C. Villers, Lt. = 61 —— Dalgety, from 33 F. Lt. vice Te 
Hon. F. H. Ougley, Cor. Paym. 2 do. 
-. Les Capt. by purch. vice Doyne Ens. Maseam, from 55 F. Ens. ste Dal 
gety 
Con. Ail, Lt. do. 64 —— Wright, Lt. by purch. vice Ken- 
W. E. Hanmer, Cor. do. yon, prom. 14 A > 
6Dr.Gds. ~— Lory from 63 F. Pay, vice W. Langmead, Ens. 
ay 19do. 64 Ens. Barker, Lt. vice Du Pre, dead Se 
2 Dr. Cor. iller f from 13 Dr. Cor. 12 do. D. W. Battley, Ens. do. 
Lt. Crawford, Paym.vice Dawson, dead 65 Capt. Alves, from h. p. Capt. vice Mar- 
24 do. tin, 67 F. 9 do. 
4 -, Houstoun, = h. p. Capt. vice Capt. Senior Maj. by path. eines Stew- 
is, exch. rec. 2 do. art, ret. 2 Mar. 
6 Lt. Shepherd, Captain by purch. vice —— Weyland, from h. cain, 
Orme ret. 9do. 67 Maj. F. Johnson, from f. p. i 
or Rarbor, Lt. do. ing diff. vice Poyntz, 45 F. “3 
W. Fitzherbert, Cor. do. Maj. Hon. H. R. Molyneux, Lt. Col _ 
Cor. Hon. W. H. Beresford, a iv purch. vice Burslem, ret. 
purch. vice Musters, ret. Capt. Snow, Maj. 4 
. C. Fitzherbert, Cor. a Martin, from 65 F. Capt. do. 
7 — Houstoun, from h. p. Lt. paying 80 Ens. Leitsom, Lt. by purch. vice Kel- 
diff. vice Edwards, 40 F. 2id lett, prom. _ 
Cor. Richardson, Lt. by purch. via J. Smith, Ens. 
Buller prom. 9Apr.1529 81 Ens. and Adj. Macdonald, Lt. 26 Man. 
A. Lovell, Cor. do. Staff As. Surg. Fitz Gerald, M.D. As. 
+ . Pettat, Lt. by purch. vice Vivian, Surg. vice ibson, cancelled 25 a4 
14Apr. 87 2d Lt. Story, Ist Lt. vice Halsted, dead 
of Lord Dorchester, Cor. 0. 15 do. 
12 Cor. egy Lt. by = vice G. Misiemen, 2d Lt. do. 
Barne, 2Mar. 90 Lt. Wilson, Capt. vice Wooleombe, 
14 Capt. Posy, Maj. by ama’ Towne dead 6 do. 
~— prom. ee Ens. Romilly, Lt. do. 
Lt. C —_ aa 0. Gent. Cadet mt P. Gallwey, from R. 
Cor. Ab do. Mil. Coll. E do. 
H. V. 1 ‘or. do. 92 Lt. Phipps, } mead 2 F. Lt. vice Hughes, 
17 W. Williams, Cor. + purch. vice Went- h. p. 59 F. 2 do. 
worth, ret. 26 Mar. 93 Lt. tor from h.p.5 F. Lt. vice Boalth, 
2F. Lt. Grier, ae h. p. 39 F. = vice celled do. 
Phi ps, 9 2F. 2do. 96 Capt. "Kennedy, from h. p. Capt. pay- 
5 Surg. from h. p. African Corps, a diff. vice Hope, 7 F. de. 
Surg. vice Waring 19 d 99 Case, Ens. by purch. vice Leek, 
7 Capt. Hope, from 96 F. Capt. view T3 F 26 do. 
. Pe Tec. do. Rifle Brig. - , Seomant Capt, by purch. vice oo 
ll Gent. Cadet G. Dunlevie, from R. Mill. 
Coll. Ens. vice Walsh, 51 F. 26 do. ed Lt Jones, Ist Lt. wr 
22 Serj. Maj. W. Merchant, Qua. Mast, J. Spottiswoode, 2d Lt. do. 
vice Mansfield, ret. i9 do. Ens. Hon. W. F. Comper, from h. p50 2d 
25 — As. —— M.D. As, Surg. vice Lt. vice Lloyd, exch 
itewart, di 2 Jan. R.E.Smith, fern. vice Ritherdon,ret.Sdo. 
33 Lb Shuckurgh, from h. p. Lt vice R.Afr.Corps i Findlay, Lt.-Col. vice Lumley, 
Dalgety, 6 2 Mar. dead 19 Mar. 1829 
be} Cochrane, from h, p. Glen, Fen. Capt. Hingston, Maj. do. 
Paym. vice Newton, dead 2do. Lt. Mends, Capt. do. 
38 — Mudie, Capt, by purch.vice Hamil- Ens, Stanley, Lt. do. 
hg ret. P . 26 _ 
Ens. Lecky, from 99 F. Lt. 0. 
10 Ltt Edwards, fr from 7 Dr. Lt.vice Thorn- Ordnance Department. 
» he Pat do. RoyalArt. Capt. Carter, from Unatt. h. p. 2d Ca) 
45 “eae a we Lt. by pureh, Ay md arte Mainwaring, h. p. 31 Mar. 1829 
G. i, et nlf, Ens. aod ; do. pm Macbean, Capt. vice —_ 
a oyntz, from 67 . Maj. vice Cole, a i 
ub Rite vie Dears tnd Es rs wants eS 
49 it. Stean, Capt.vice rd, oO. a: ‘ i 
on. —_ from h. p. Capt. vice - aa, be. og do. 2d Capt. vice bar = 
0. 
Ens. Daniell, Lt. vice Stean 1 do. 
H. G. Hart do. Hospital Staff. 
+ Simpson, Adj. vice Stean do. a Surg. Hilson, M.D. from h. 
51 Ens. Walsh, from 11 F. Lt. vice Irving, Surgeon to the Forces 19 Mar, 18 
dead 26 Mar. 
£3 Lt. Col. Considine, from h. p. Lt. Col. Unattached. 


vice Sir W. P. De Bathe, exch. rec. 
2 do. 


diff. 
Capt. Baldwin, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Stewart, exch. rec. diff. do. 


Vou. XXYV. 


To be Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry by purchases 


Maj. ‘Townsend, from 14 Dr. 
14 Apr. 1829 
4A 


se 


ae 
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To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 


Lt. Barne, from 12 Dr. 12 Mar. 1829 
-—— Kenyon, from 64 F. 14 Apr. 
— Vivian, from 7 Dr. do. 
— Kellett, from 80 F. 2 do. 
—— Buller, from 7 Dr. Gds. 9 do. 


Exchanges. 
Lt. Col Be Barton, 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. with Maj. 


Capt. Mahx 44 9 F. with Capt. Grubbe, 63 F. 

Young, 65 F. with Capt. Buller, h. p. 

Shedden, ry with Capt. Seqpusss, h.p. 

Lieut. Griffiths, 15 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Wake- 
field, h. p. R. Staff Corps 

Blake, 98 F.with Lieut. Edwards, h. p. 43 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 











Major-General. 
H, C. Darling 
Major. 
Stewart, 65 F. 
Captains. 


1 wed Rifle Brig. 
Allman, h. p. Unatt. 
Pegus, do, 
Lieutenants. 
Dolbell, h. p. 4 Dr. 
Goodiff, h, p. 18 Dr. 
Radcliff, h. p. 27 F. 
Clayhills, h. p. 67 F. 
Fletcher, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
G. S. Brown, h. p. Unatt. 
Knox, h. p Unatt. 
Wright, h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. 
— and Ensigns. 
Wentworth, 17 Dr 


Lieut.-G 
Montgomerie, 30 F. Bath 13 April, 29 
Major-Generals. 
Lamont, late of 92 F. Robroyston,N.B. 31 Mar. 
Ford, of late R. Eng. Woolwich 7 Apr. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


(June, 


‘olonel. 
M‘Combe, 14 F. vest ‘William, Bengal 12 Oct. 28 


Lieutenant-Colonels. 


Ball, R. Mar. Portsmouth 19 Apr. 29 
Tarleton, h. p. 60 F. Cheshire Feb. 
Major. 
Bates, R. Art. Mauritius 3 Jan. 
Captains. 
en 3 F. Bhangulpore 2 Oct. 28 
Macdonald, 3s F. Cawnpore 24 Sept. 


Sane R. Afr. Corps on passage to — 
4 Dec. 


Brahan, Ceyl, K. 
Hobbs, Barrack Mast. at Coventry, Coventry 


1 = 29 
Stannerd, h. p. 2 Gn. Bn. 
De Dohren, h. p. 7 Bn. Line K.G.L. ici. 


sen, Hanover 2 Feb. 
Lieutenants. 
Knox, 2 F. 
Warrington, 6 F. Bombay 21 Sept. 28 
Irving, 51 F. 
Du Pre, 64 F. Dublin 25 Mar. 29 


Serray Royal African Corps, St Mary’ ss Gam- 


Dec. 28 
Beveridge bp. hei Ast.Drivess, Lieeviels 17Mar. 


Crowther, b: p. 1, F. Boul A 

wther, \. - Boulogne, pr. 29 

Richardson, + . 4 PF. 7 Mar. 

D. Earl of Buchan, h. p, 32 F 

M‘ _— h. p. 42 F. Springfield, Leary mea 
Road &% Apr. 29 

Allea, h. p. 1 Gar. 

— (Adj.) he eyork Chase, Burton in Lons- 

24 Dec. 28 
Gagliani, h. p, Corsican Rang. Palermo 28 


Ensign. 
Patterson, late 3 Vet. Bn. Aberdeen 27 Mar. 29 
Paymasters, 


Bovill, h. p. 1 F. Paris 28 Mar. 

Shortt, h. p. Ree. Dist. London 27 Jan. 
Quarter- Master. 

Raby, h. p. 22 Dr Coventry 12 Mar. 


Commissariat De; 


Dep. As. Com. Gen, Ashton, Hobart’s Town, Van 











Diemen’s Land 5 Aug. 28 
Medical Dep. 
Surg. Batty, h. p. Staff, Annan 23 Mar. 29 
Brown, h. p. 28 F. Madras 30 Nov. 
As, Surg. Stewart, 23 F. Demarara 31 Dee. 28 
Mahon, 36 F. 

— Fehlandt, h. p, Ist Bn, Lt, Inf. K. G. L. 
6 Mar. 29. 





Harris, h. p. Staff 31 do. 





ALPHABETICAL List oF EyGLisH BanKRUPTCIES, announced between the 22d 
of March, and the 21st of April, 1829, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aleock, H. Threadneedle-street, tavern-keeper. 
Arnitt, F. Thirsk, draper. " 


Amphlett, T. Bromsgrove, seedsman, 

Armittage, J. and W. and S. Standish, - ~ mee 
manufacturers of Britannia-metal 

Armfield, M. Macclesfield, silk man: 

Adams, “. Winchcombe, surgeon. 

Andrew, T. Gosberton, victualler. 

Burne, W. Cornhill, woollen-draper. 

» W. Hackney, whitesmith. 

Burns, R. Liverpool, ” chemist. 

Brown, H. Hackney-road, and Red Lion-street, 
Whitechapel, baker. 

Boulcot, J. Worcester, glover. 

Bannister, ‘I. John-street, Tottenham-court-road, 


oT Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, money-scri- 
vener. 

Bond, T. M. East Dereham, linen-draper. 

Bray, A. Red Lion-yard, St are tei sues, 


Burn, T. Covent-garden- Streatham 
fruit salesman. moe P 


a 


air Ei Ease, om te 


Bell, G. Regent-street, 


Biggs, T. C. Russia-row, silk-manufacturer. 
Bond, J. B. Windmill-street, victualler. 
Baker, C. and J. Allen, Bedminster, gurserymen. 
Blazard, J. Liverpool, victualler. 
Bamber, J. Liverpool, ship-owner. 
Bowditch, W. Waiworth, corn-chandler. 
Cocker, S. Witton, cotton-manufacturer. 
Clares, J. J. Liverpool, grocer. 
Cocksdrott, J. and J. Green, and R. Swarbrick, 
Warri nm, cotton-manifacturers. 
Cooper, T. Congleton, silk-throwster. 
Crighton, J. Manchester, machine-maker. 
Cumpsty, T. Liverpool, jeweller. 
Cramp, J. Phoenix-wharf, corn-factor. 
Coltman, M. Kingston-upon-Hul!, master-mari- 
ner. 
Carden, T. oem: silk-mercer. 
Coutle, S. and J. Watt, Carey-lane, auctioneer. 
Cutler, H. London ai, wine-merchant. 
Dickinson, W, City-road, silk-dyer. 
Downing, B. H. Liverpool, broker. 
tales Angel-inn, St Clement’s, Strand, coach- 


es, T. Houndsditch, woollen-draper. 


Evans M. No! ham, linen-dr: 
Flower, S. S. and . Warsley, Wath upon- Dearne, 
flax-spinners. 








1829.7] 
Forrester, W. Red Lion-ttreet, Clerkenwell, jewel- 


Fraser, J. Leamington, press-builder. 
Fry. W. T. Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn-road, 
istorical etigraver. 

Fisher, R. L. Compton, sailcloth-maker. 

Greenup, W. M. Strand, issi hant 

Glover, D. E. St Helens, Laneashire, painter. 

Gamson, T. Mark-lane, corn-factor. 

Ganter, T. Halesworth, currier. 

Gibbs, T. J. Eastbourne, wine- merchant. 

Graves, J. and G. Norwich, b& 
turers. 

= J. Lawrence, Pountney-lane, dry- 








iter. 
Holberow, H. Oldbury-on.-the-Hill, mealman. 
Howson, W. Newcastle-under-Lyne, grocet. 
Hinton J. Hinckley, victualler. 
Harris, J. Fore-street, linen-dra) 


Hughes, H. Basinghall-street, B! ckwell-hall, fac- 
Hutchinson, % a > draper. 
— > ton-le-moors, cotton-manufac- 


Hughes, R. Liverpool, linen-dtaper. 

Hancock, T. Manchester, innkeeper. 

Hillary, J. P. Poultry, wine-merchant. 

Hart, A. Whitehaven, draper. 

Harrison, C. L. Furnival’s-inn, hotel-keeper. 
Hunt, H. L. and C. C. Clarke, York-street, book- 


seller. 
Harris, J. Picket-street, linen-dray — 
James, J. fhew-Shop, Rock, weltz, Mon- 
mouthshire, coal-miner. 
— H. Berwick-upon-Tweed, corn-met- 
ehant. 
Jackson, W. and H. and J. Leeds, towers. 
Johns, R. Stratford-upon-Avon, corn-dealer. 
Knight, J. C. <a south, druggist. 
Lucas, Donington, m ller. 
Lewis, a jun. Throgmorton-street, stcck-broker, 
Lewis, D. E. Bath, sur 
Lightwood, E. Birmingham, coal-merchant. 
Larke tina 
» - Broo! = 
— J. Manchester, pi 
itchell, J. Old Cavewaish, street, tailor. 
ee . pov 
yson, M. Keswick pon 
Macculloch, H. and S. Stocks, sen., warehouse- 
men. 


Bankrupits. 
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Muller, J. F. Ludgate-hill, perfumer. 

Moore, G. Shi issar-manufacturer. 
Masters, J. sen. and J. jun. Cirencester, brewers. 
Pettit, C. A. Golden-square, carpenter. 

Pott, M. Heaton N » and chester, coach- 


proprietor. 

Paine, W. D. Red Lion-street, Clerkcnwell, iron< 
founder. 
Powrie, Anne, Manchester, milliner. 

Robinson, R. Wolverhampton, hair-dresser. 
Roberts, Eliza, Regent-cireus, coffeehouse- keeper. 
Robinson, J. Keighley, worsted stuff manufac- 

turer. 
fw | 4. Broad-street bill, dry-salter. 

rkes, W. H. Godalming, paper-maker. 

elton, D. Lincoln’s-inn, money-scrivener. 
—- A. Newman-street, goldsmith. 


Spencer; T —— patten-maker. 
Smee, J. and E. A. Crown-court, Cheapside, 
ware 


Smith, L. H. Greenwich, wine-merchant. 
Sumpter, W. T. Bnedenell-place, statuary. 
— G. Providence-buildings, Kent itoad, gro« 


Scott, J. and M. Ellis, Cateaton-street, ware- 
housemen. 

Tapp, J. and C. Wigmore-street, coach-makers. 

— C. jun. Beaumont-street, wine-mer- 


Thorton, H. Blyth, grocer and draper. 

Travis, T. Manchester, merchant. 

ts ag E. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 

Wilgos, T. J. Dearden, and G. Hayland, Shef- 
field, file-manufacturers. 

White, G. Haughton, seedsman. 

Winnall, J. Woundwail, maltster. 

Weir, W. J. Tamworth, ealico-printers. 

—— J. and G. Glover, Fenchurch-street,. 


ealers. 
Wingate, T. W. Bath, dealer. 
bre - and W. J. Adams, May’s-buildings, 


wonlinn m, M. Fallsworth, bleacher. 

Walton, W. Liverpool, cloth-merchant. 

nes J. Great weney owe von) wine-merchant. 
orthington, G. Wigan, butc’ 

Wharton, T. Wyton, and EG Hull, 
merchant. 

Wrigley, J. Knowl, merchant. 

Wilde, J. T. Wath-upon- Dearne, grocer. 

Wood, G. Canterbury, printer. 





ALPHABETICAL List oF ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
and 30th April, 1829, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Baird, Robert, dyer at Chapel. 

Baird, Thomas, and Co. power-loom manufactu- 
rers, 

~ Soneph, of the Crown Hotel, Edinburgh, 

inn! 

Carson, James, of Barscobe, cattle-dealer. 

Gray. John, wright and cabinet-maker, Glasgow, 

Harris, James, clothier, Glasgow. 

Laird, John, perfumer, Glasgow. 

Levy, Philip, furrier, Edinburgh. 

Lister, John, Ormeston and Co., leather-mer- 
chants, Edinburgh, and John Lister and the 

_ Rev. Robert Jackson, both residing in Edin- 
burgh, sole partners, as individuals. 


M‘Conochie, William, merchant, G 

Miller, John, and Sons, manufaeturers, Paisley. 

Morton, og and Co., merchants and ecommis- 
sion agents, Glasgow, and Peter Morton and 
Duncan one | both merchants there, the indi- 
vidual partne 

Niven, Robert William, writer to the signet and 
insurance-broker, nage 

Thomson, John, painter dealer in colours, 
St Andrews. 

Wotherspoon, Matthew, and Co., merchants and 
commission-agents in Glasgow, and William 
a sole surviving par , as an indivi- 

u 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
ane. > en At es New South Wales, 
the Lad Eke xander Macduff Baxter, Esq. At- 
torney- ey of a son. 

Sept. 17. At Molamayre, Presidency of Madras, 
the wife ot eee ee! M.D. surgeon of his 
Majesty’s 45th Regiment, of a daughter. 

Dee 20. At Madras, the Lady of Colquhoun 
Stirling, Esq. of Edinbarnet, of a son. 

Jan. 11, 1829. At GongoSoco, South America, 
Mrs D. Macfarlane, of a son. 

— At Atholl Crescent, Mrs Drummond Hay, of 
a daughter. 


11. At Leith, Mrs R. Dudgeon, of a 7 
Feb, 9. Mrs Robert Nasmyth, No. 78; 
Street, of a son. 
10, At Glasgow, Mrs Fullarton, of a daughter. 
~ 13. At Dublin, the Lady William Paget, of 


son. 

— At Atholl Crescent, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant William D. Knox, East In- 
dia service, of a son 

“Gok LS LF At uebec, og reeed fo ‘Wil- 

Artillery, of a 


— At the Manse of Luss, Mrs Carr, of a son. 


12 
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14, At No. 4, Melville Street, Mrs William I'ra- 


ser, you of Culbokie, of a daughter. 
15. At Belfast, the Lady of Sir Stephen May, 
of a daughter. 


— Mrs Moir, of Denmore, of a daughter. 

— At the Manse of Covington, Mrs Watson, of 
a daughter. 

— At Melbourne, Derbyshire, the Lady of the 
Rev. J. A. Stewart, of a son and daughter. 

16. At Hastings, the Lady of Major J. Denis- 
toun Brown, of a daughter. : 

18. At Stonehouse, the Lady of Sir Hew D. Ross, 
K.C.B. of a son. 

20. At Ardtorinish, Mrs Gregorson, of a 


daughter. 

21. At No. 7, Saxe Coburg Place, Mrs William 
Campbell, of a son. 

22. At Nelson Street, Mrs T. Weir, of a 
daughter. 

23. At67, Great King Street, Mrs Dr Macintosh, 
of a daughter, 

— At No. 6, Regent Street, Glasgow, Mrs 
William Couper, of a son. 

24. In Clarges Street, Piccadilly, London, the 
Lady of Sir William Scott, of Ancrum, Bart. of a 
son. 

— At No. 8, Ainslie Place, the Lady of Dr 
Spalding of a daughter. 
26. Mrs Macallan, No. 4, Scotland Street, of a 


son. . 
27. At No. 15, Howard Place, Mrs Rennie, of 


a son. 

28. At Castletown, Argyllshire, the Lady of 
Colonel M‘Niell, C.T.S. of a daughter. 

29. At Ardincaple House, Argylishire, the Lady 
of Keith H. Macallester, Esq. of a son. 

30. At No. 10, Scotland Street, Mrs Whytt, of a 


son. 

April 1. At Bath, the Lady of Captain Robert 
Anstruther, Bengal Cavalry. 

2. At Inveresk, Mrs Captain Wilkie, of a son. 

— At Culgruff, Kirkcudbrightshire, Mrs Clark 
Ross, of a daughter. 

3. At No. 11, Union Street, Mrs Boog, of a 
daughter. 

5. At No. 6, Carlton Street, St Bernard’s, Mrs 
Bridges, of a daughter. 

6. At Carronhail, the Lady of Major Dundas, 
of a daughter. 

7. At Edmonston, Mrs Lawson of Cairnmuir, 
of a daughter. 

10. At No. 26, Scotland Street, the Lady of the 
Rev. Archibald Brown, of a son. 

12. At Clermont Crescent, Mrs F. Wright, of a 


son. 
13. The Lady Anne Baird, of a son. 
15, At May House, Mrs Suter of Seapark, of a 


son. 

— At119, George Street, Mrs Richardson, of 
a daughter. aie 

—— No. 116, George Street, Mrs William 
Mure, of a daughter. 

17. At No. 27, George Square, Mrs Captain 
Moncrieff of Bauhill, of a son. 

19, At Dublin, the Viscountess Dungarran, of 
a son and heir. 

20. At No. 26, Queen Street, the Lady of Jo- 
seph Murray, Esq. of Ayton, of a son. 

— At Westburn, Mrs Pasley, of a son. 

21. Mrs Hay Mackenzie of Newhall, of a son. 

— At Moffat, the Lady of Captain Charles 
Hope, R N. of a son. 

23. At Crawhill, Mrs M‘Gibbon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs Leven, Scotland Street, of a son. 

23. Mrs M‘Glashan, No. 14, Argyle Square, of 
a daughter. 

27. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Campbell, 
Esq. younger of Succoth, M.P. of a son. 

2s. The Lady of William Penny, Esq. advocate, 
of a daughter. 

28. At Biggar Park, the Lady of George Gil- 


lespie, ry te a daughter. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir John Mur- 
aay Nasmyth of Posso, Bart. of a son. 

— At No. 12, Scotland Street, Mrs Liddle, of a 
daughter. ‘ 

Lately. At No. 16,Royal Circus, Mrs Renny, of 
a daughter. 

— At Madras, the Lady of Lieutenant-Gereral 
Sir George Townshend Walker, G.C.D., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of a son. 

— At Euston Square, London, the Lady of Hugh 
Fergusson, Esq. of a son. 


Births— Marriages. 


CJune, 


— At Paris, the Lady Viscountess Perceval, of 
son and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 1828. At Tobago, Hew Manners Dal- 
rymple, Esq. of the lst Foot, to Agnes Macrae, 
only daughter of George Elliott, Esq. of his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissariat Department. 

Oct. 15. At St Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, John 
Harvey, Esq. to Jane, daughter of John Bald, 
Esq. Car-ebridge. 

Feb. 10. At London, Captain Henry Bentinck, 
ColdstreamGuards, youngest son of Major-General 
John Charles and Lady Jemima Bentinck, to Re- 
ciera Antoinette, daughter of Admiral Sir Charles 
Hawkins Whitshed, K.C.B. 

— At Garnet Place, Glasgow, the Rev. James 
Buchanan, of North Leith, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late John Cochrane, Esq. 

12. At Dunbar, Mr Thomas Cockburn, mer- 
chant, to Catherine, second daughter of Mr John 
Jaffray, Dunbar. 

— At Dunkeld, Mr Alexander Conacher, ac- 
countant in the Commercial Bank there, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Mr John Murray of 
that place. 

17. At Leven Grove, Robert Buchanan, Esq. 
surgeon, Dumbarton, to Mary, daughter of the 
di John Dixon, Esq. Leven Grove. 

— At East Braes, parish of Kilbarchan, Mr 
Alexander Holmes, younger of Slate, to Mary, 
second daughter of the late Mr Walter Barr, of 

t Braes. 

20. At Bath, the Rev. James Hamilton Chi- 
chester, third son of the Jate Colonel Chichester 
of Arlington, in the county of Devon, to Mary 
Elizabeth Bateman of Derby Abbey, only daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Bateman, Esq. 

26. At Salisbury Green, near Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Christie, Esq. to Mary Butler, eldest daughter 
of the late James Stark, Esq. of Kingsdale. 

27. At Parkside House, Edinburgh, Mr R. A. 
Souter, bookseller, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the late James Law, Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Knock, in the Isle of Sky, Thomas Gil- 
lespie, Esq. Ardachy, to Jessie, third daughter of 
Norman M‘Leod, Esq. Drynoch. 

March 350. At Perth, Alexander Manson, Esq. 
younger of Kilbrean, Aberdeenshire, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr John Ross, jun. wine mer- 
chant, Perth. 

31. At North Woodside, Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. to Janet, only daughter of the late Hubert 
Marshall, Esq. 

April 1. At St Colme Street, Lieut.-Gen. Hay, 
Deputy-Governor of Edinburgh Castle, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Dr Guthrie 
of St Petersburgh. 

2. At Tullibardine, Peter Thompson, Esq. fac- 
tor to the Right Hon. Viscount Strathallan, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Wm. Ban- 
nerman, Esq. distiller, Tullibardine. 

— At Edinburgh, on the 2d inst. Mr Basil Stew- 
art, bookseller, London, to Dorothy, daughter of 
the late John Bromfield, Esq. Kelso. 

— At Mossknow, Erskine Douglas Sandford, 
Esq. to Joanna Grace, youngest daughter of Wil- 
liam Graham, Esq. of Mossknow, Dumfries-shire. 

6. At London, the Hon. George Henry Talbot, 
brother to the Earl of Shrewsbury, to Miss Augus- 
ta Jones, of Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 

— At Portobello, John Stewart, Esq. of Dalguise, 
to the Hon. Janet Oliphant Murray, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord and Lady Elibank. 

7. At Eskside, Musselburgh, Lieut. Oswald Bell, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service, to 
Jane Stirling, daughter of John Home, Esq. some 
time paymaster of the 42d regiment. 

8. At London, Viscount Stormont, eldest son of 
the Earl of Mansfield, to Louisa, third daughter 
of Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. M. P. 

— At Ann Street, Stockbridge, William Home, 
Esq. W.S. to Charlotte Helen, daughter of the late 
John Burne, Esq. of Kingston. 

— At65, York Place, the Rev. John Davidson, 
Girvan, to Janet, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
David Sutherland, Dunfermline. 

9. At Newry, Lieut-Col. Westenra, of Camla, 
county of Monaghan, late of the 8th Hussars, to 
Anna, youngest daughter of the late Isaac Corry, 
senior, Esq. of Newry. 

— At No. 18, Royal Circus, John Page Read, 
Esq: cf Crowe Hall, Suffolk, to Miss Helen Col- 
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ie daughter of Sir Jas. Colquhoun of Luss, 


13, At 40, Hanover Street, George Macartney 
Bushe, Esq. M.D. of New York, Professor of Ana- 
tomy, and Physiology, to Elizabeth Noel, daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Noel, . 

— At Kirkaldy, Mr John Wemyss, writer, to 
Esther, youngest daughter of David Ferrier, Esq. 
manufacturer, Arbroath. 

14. At No. 5, Maitland Street, Mr James J. 
Baird, W.S. to Aun, daughter of the late Mr 
Alexander Dallas, W.S. 

— At Ancroft Church, in the county of Durham, 
Mr Patrick Clay, Berwick, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Mr Hogarth, Scremerston. 

16. Mr William Marshall, artist, to Miss Jane 
M‘Lean, Gilmour Place. 

20. At Glasgow, the Rev. J. Duncan, of Kin- 
cardine, to Margaret, eldest daughter of William 
Rankin, - merchant, Glasgow. 

— At Almericlose, near Arbroath, William 
Colville, Esq. writer in Arbroath, to Elizabeth, 
eldest ge of the late Henry Sharpey, Esq. 
of Arbroath. 

— The Rev. D. M‘Leod, Gourock, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Mr John Cochran, junior, mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 

21. At Starlaw, Mr Alexander Russell, mer- 
chant in Edinourgh, to Janet, only daughter of 
Mr Alexander Calder. 

22. At Kew, George Arbuthnot, Esq. only 
son of Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B. to 
Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Cristopher 
Papendick, Esq. , 

tely, at London, the Earl Nelson, to Hilare, 
widow of George Ulric Barlow, Esq. late Captain 
in his Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons, eldest son of 
Sir George Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. 

— At St Pancras New Church, Middlesex, 
James Cockburn, Esq. of Devonshire Square, to 
Madeline Susan, eldest daughter of John Dunlop, 
Esq. Tain, Ross-shire. 

— At the Cathedral Church of St Asaph, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, of Compton Varney, War- 
wickshire, to Miss Margaret Williams, daughter 
of Sir John Williams, Bart. of Bodelwyddan. 

— At Prospect Hill, Largs, Charles Cunning- 
ham Scott, Esq. son of John Scott, Esq. of 
gpa to Helen, daughter of John Ranken, 

Sq. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 28, 1828. At Deesa, Ensign Allan Campbell 
Donaldson, of the 2d European Regiment, Bom- 
bay Presidency, youngest son of the late Captain 
yee Donaldson, of the 36th Regiment of 

‘oot. 

‘ Sept. 14. In camp, at Jaulnah, W. H. Logan, 
. of Edrom, Lieutenant in the 45th Regiment 
of Madras Native Infantry. 

27. At Madras, Ensign James Hogarth, 2d Ma- 
dras European Regiment. 

— At Anvinapoor, on his way to Gooty, in the 
East Indies, Captain William Scott, 42d Regiment 
of Native Infantry, son of the late Charles Scott, 


- of = 
t. 17. At Madras, Barbara, wife of A. John- 
stone, Esq. and daughter of the late Colonel Mac- 
leod of Achagoye, Argyllshire. 

29. In Bengal, Mr John Da Costa, the oldest in- 
habitant of Bandel, near Hoogley, - 102. 

Nov. At Bangalore, Lieut. David Kinloch, of 
the Madras Native Infantry, younger son of the 
late David Kinloch, Esq. of Gourdie. 

Jan. 10, 1829. At sea, on board the Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, on his passage homeward from 
Bombay, Lieutenant and Adjutant James Gordon, 
of the Madras Establishment. 

Feb. 14. At Attacapas, Louisiana, D. Smith, Esq. 

Mar. At Belfast, Mr Alexander Mackay, junior, 
proprietor and printer of the Belfast News Letter. 

4. At his father’s house, Pilrig Street. Edin- 
burgh, Quentin Kennedy, second son of William 
Child, Esq. of Glencorse. ; 

3. At her house, Salisbury Place, Newington, 
Miss Elizabeth Isabella Ford. 

— At No. 22, Broughton Place, Mrs Elizabeth 
Orr, wife of John Balfour, Esq. 

— At Cupar, the Rev William Nicoll of St Pe- 
ter’s Chapel, in the 83d year of his age. 

5. At. No. 29, George Square, Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of the late Jas. Brown, Esq. 

— At Rome, aged 68, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
Lord Viscount Barrington. 


Marriages—Deaths. 
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5. At Edinburgh, Mr John Morley, 24, 
eldest son of the late J. R. Morley, Esq. of k 
Park, in the county of York. 

6. At London, Colonel Sir Robert Barclay, 
—S of the H. E. I.Co.’s service, in the 71st year 
re) 

7. At her house in Prince’s Street, Miss 
ret C ie, daughter of the late John Cr ly 
Esq. < ny a . 

— At No. 85, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, James 
peony 6 » Be ny es 

— At her house, in Clarges Street, London, the 
Dow. Countess Stenhene. . 

8. At Orange Hill, Jamaica, Robert Dunbar, 


9. At Rothesay, John Maclean, Esq., late Pay- 
master 53d Regiment. 
— At Balthayock House, Perthshire, Mrs Mar- 
— Johnstone Blair, eldest daughter of the late 
ohn Blair, Esq. of Balthayock, and widow of the 
late Major James Johnstone, of the H. E. I. Co.’s 


ice. 
— At No. 11, South Nelson Street, John Mar- 
shall, « writer. 

— At Belfast, John Young, L.L.D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in the Belfast 
Institution. 

10. At Calder Park, Lochwinnoch, William 
Wright, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Renfrew. 

— At the Manse of St Ninian’s, Stirling, Eliza- 
beth Morrison, wife of the Rev.Christopher Greig. 

— At Dantzig, Henry, youngest son of Francis 
Marshall, . merchant there. 

1l. At Springfield, Alexander, son of the late 
James Cochrane, Esq. printer, Edinburgh. 

— At No. 12, Scotland Street, William Bogue, 
second son of Joseph Liddle, Solicitor Supreme 
Courts, aged five years. 

13. At Canonmills, Peter, youngest son of Mr 
— oo nae Rar 

— At Cultybraggan, by Comrie, el Fergu- 
son, in the 96th year of his age. 

— At the Manse of Pennycuick, the Rev. 
ee Coulston, thirty years minister of that 
paris 

14. At London Row, North Leith, Mr James 
L. Smith, merchant, Leith. 

15. At No. 16, Atholl Crescent, the infant 
daughter of Mr Drummond Hay, 

— At Ayton House, Alexander Murray, Esq. of 
Ayton. 
V6. At Bank Street, Miss Helen Boyd, daughter 
hd 4 late Mr Robert Boyd, merchant in Edin- 

urgh. 

— At Lanark, Mr David Kilgour, late brewer 
in Edinburgh, aged 77 years. 

17. At Edinburgh, John Scott, Esq. late mer- 
chant, St John’s, Newfoundland. 

— At Prospect Hill, Largs, John Rankin, Esq. 
of Greenock, formerly of Barbadoes, merchant. 

— At Dundee, John Campbell Eglinton, son of 
Robert Eglinton, of Calcutta. 

— In Devonshire Place, London, John, Earl of 
Carhampton, at the advanced age of 89. The 
title is now extinct. 

— At Calais, Mr James Balfour, late merchant, 


—— 
—At nt Manse, the Rev. James Greig, in 
the 60th year of his age, and 29th of his mi 

in that parish. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Cumming, wife 
of James Reid, Bank Street. — 

— At Houston House, ——— Hope, youngest 
daughter of Major Norman Shairp, of Houston. 

19. At Hermitage Place, Leith Links, Mr Pe- 
ter Thorburn, aged 25 years. 

— At Craigleith Cottage, Mrs Christian Ann 
Edwards, wife of Mr Matthew Edwards, account- 
ant National Bank of Scotland. 

— At 333, High Street, Edinburgh, Catherine, 
daughter of Mr rge Fenwick, goldsmith, aged 
18. 


— At No. 1, Abercromby Place, Isabella Mil- 
ler, —_ of Mr Gordon Stuart, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. e 

20. At Musselburgh, Anne, wife of Thomas 
Macmillan, Esq. of Shorthope. 

— At No. 4, Graham Street, Edinburgh, aged 
82, Mrs Jane Stewart, widow of Charles Stewart, 
Esq. late Comptroller of the Customs at Quebec. 

— At Cambo House, the Countess of Kellie. 

House, Canongate, Elizabeth 
xandcr Cowan. 


21. At Mora 
Hall, wife of 
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21. At Dornoch, William Taylor, Esq. Sheriff- 
Clerk of Sutherlandshire. 

22. At bene Alexander Horsburgh, se- 
cond son of James Forrest, Esq. of Comiston. 

— At Paris, Robert King, M.D. late of Glasgow. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr Abram Cunningham, 
merchant, Leith. 

- At his house, Hutton Hall, Essex, James 
Forbes, Esq. of that place, and of Kingerloch, in 
the county of Argyll, in the 78th year of his —. 

— At No, 6, Broughton Place, Robert '- 


son, Esq. : 

— At Aberdeen, Sir John Innes, of Ralveny 
and Edengright, Bart. aged 71. 

— At Lochans, Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of 


Daililia. 
24. At Leslie House, Fifeshire, George Leslie of 


e, . 
_ Kt beckson's Cottage, in the neighbourhood 
of Dumfries, William Gordon Macrea, Esq. Comp- 
troller of Customs. 

25. In Surrey, at an advanced age, Mr James 
Grant, comedian. 

25. At No. 19, York Place, Johnina, daughter 
of Dr Abercromby, three years. 

26. Atan adv; » Henry Hase, Esq. who 
succeeded the celebrated Abraham Newland, Esq. 
as principal cashier to the Bank of England. 

— At his house, 15, Prince’s Street, Mr John 
Strachan, of the firm of Coand Strachan. 

— At Tomnahurich, near Inverness, Mr James 
Fraser, many years editor of the Inverness Jour- 


27. At Edwin Place, Glasgow, Colin Cameron, 
Esq. clerk of works, formerly of this city. 

— At Kirkby, Nottinghamshire, Henry Vena- 
nn, Sess Vernon, brother to the Archbishop of 

or! 

— At Montrose, Archibald Stalker, Esq. Mas- 
ter Royal Navy. 

— At 8, Heriot Row, Mary, wife of Charles M. 


> urie. 
28. At my Mrs Elizabeth Rannie, wife 


ler Sprot, Esq. 
= At 4, Claremont Street, Saxe Coburg Place, 
Elizabeth Paterson, wife of Mr John Paton. 
29, At Arbroath, the Rev. William Hannah, in 
the 38th year of his age. 


April il. At ee ee Capt. Thomas Lacy, 
late Commander of his Majesty’s revenue cruiser 
Hardwicke. 


2. At his house, No.7, George Street, G Ws 
aged 71, Mr William Reid, printer. Mr Reid was 
one of the establishers of the Glasgow Courier, 
long Editor of that paper. 

— At London, in the 19th year of his age, 
Coutts M ibanks, Esq. eldest son of Edward 


— At No. 68, Queen Street, William, infant 


son of Mr J. W. Brougham, 
— At Perth, Hugh M‘Dougall, Esq. merchant 


3. At Melsington, William Scott, Esq. 

— At Dores, near Inverness, Mrs Sutherland, 
formerly of Brawlbin, Caithness. 

4. At Cadzow Bank, William Meek, eldest son 
of the Rev. Dr Meek, minister of Hamilton. 

6. At Smyllum Park, Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir William Honyman, of and 
pany Bart. > . 

— At Irvine Manse, Mrs Elizabeth Bowie, wife 
of the Rev. J. Wilson of Irvine. 

7. At Haddington, Captain Wilkie, Royal Navy. 

— At his house, 20, Anne Street, Edinburgh, 
Captain Peter Smellie, younger of Aidiewell, late 
of the 51st Regiment of Light Infantry. 

9. At Forres, Alexander Barron, M.D. late of 


—Athis house, Moat, Annan, Richard Graham, 
Esq. many years town-clerk of the burgh of Annan. 
— At 18, Clarence Street, Mr Robert Laidlaw, 


senior. 
11. At Bristol, W. Macready, —_ 
. a 


Manager of 
the Theatre Royal in that ci 


uthor of several 


Deaths. 


[June, 1829. 


11. At Libberton House, Mr George Torrance, 
senior, in the 86th year of his age. 

— At Manse of riphnie the Rev. Alexander 
Angus, minister of that purish, in the 85th year of 
his age. and 57th of his ministry. 

. 4 At Galashiels, Mr George Paterson, Dal- 
eith. 

— At Bath, in his 73d year, General James 
Montgomerie of Skelmorlie Castle, Colonel of the 
30th regiment of foot, an2 M.P. for the county of 
Ayr. The deceased was brother to the late 
of Eglinton, and grand-unele to the present Earl. 

— At Bruges, Robert South Thurlow Cunyng- 
hame, . second son of Sir David Cunynghame, 
Bast. of Miln Craig. 

— At his house in Russell Square, London, 
George Brown, Esq. 

14. At Mayfield. near Edinburgh, the Rev. John 
Pri , late mini the United Associate 
Congregation, East Calder, in his 84th year. 

— Margaret, eldest daughter of John Robertson, 





* Esq. Waleot Place, Lambeth 


15. At Oakfield, Argyleshire, in her 81st year, 
Miss Barbara Campbell, daughter of the late John 
Campbell of Ashommel, —_ , 

— At Haddington, Isabella, eldest daughter of 
the late Alexander Maitland, Esq. of Gimmers- 
mills. 

16. At her house, Tweed Green, Peebles, Mrs 
Isabella Gordon, relict of the Rev. Andrew Don- 
nan, minister of the gospel at Wigton. 

17. At Lanark, Marion, second daughter of Mr 
Thomas Paul, agent for the Commercial Banking 
Company of Scotland, in that place. 

— At Cupar, Mrs Grace, relict of Dr Charles 
Grace, physician there. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Fleming, relict of 
Dr Fleming, one of the ministers of the city of 
Edinburgh. 

— At Rosebank, near Falkirk, Peter Hender- 
son, Esq. 

— At Castlemains, Lanarkshire, Mrs W. P. 
Jones, wife of James Jones, Esq. late Chief Secre- 
tary of the Island of Jamaica. 

— At Minto Street; Newington, Mrs Helen Wil- 
son, relict of William Thomson, late merchant in 


Edinburgh. 
19, At Dryburgh Abbey, in his 87th year, the 
Right Hon. David Steuart, Earl of Buchan. 


— At Thoralby, near Leyburn, aged 71, the 
—— Hon. Morris, Lord Rokeby of Armagh, and 
a Baronet. 

20. At her house, No. 108, George Street, Miss 
Jane Munro. 

— At 8, Ann Street, Stockbridge, Hugh Fother- 
ington, second son of Henry Fotherington, E-q. 

— At 13, James’s Street, Mrs Margaret Binny, 
wife of Mr Archibald Dunean, S.S.C. 

— At his house, in Forth Street, Robert Keith, 


Esq. 
-. = At Argyll House, London, Lady Alice Gor- 
don, eldest daughter of the F arl of Aberdeen. 

‘— In Albemarle Street, London, Sir Brook 
— Brydges, Bart., of Goodnestone Park, 


— At Kirkaldy, Mr Alex. Chalmers, surgeon. 

23. At Knowsley, Elizabeth, Countess of Der- 
by, (formerly Miss Farren,) after acute and pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

Lately, At Charleton, Kent, Jane, the young- 
est daughter of Captain Lindsay, R. N. 

— At Woolwich, Major-General Ford, Royal 
Engineers, Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy. 

— At Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, London, 
Captain John Macpherson, elnest son of the late 
Charles Macpherson, Esq. Inspector-General of 
Barracks for North Britain. 

— At Heolygare, in the parish of Glasbury, 
Herefordshire, Ann William, aged 104 years. 

— At Arundel, aged 6%, Lady Caroline Syd- 
ae Sa daughter of the late Marquis of Lo- 


—_At her house in Grosvenor Square, London, 





dramatic and father of Mr W. Macready the Right. Hon. Lady Robert Manners, in the 
the — 92d year of her age, } 7 
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